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THE POLITICS OF RESETTLEMENT 


Rosert L. KoEHL 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


taught that a disciplined, productive population was the true wealth 

of a sovereign. The goal was to maximize the size of this population, 
by marriage or conquest, without much regard to nationality, or other 
characteristics. Partly as a result of the growth of nationalism, the nine- 
teenth century became increasingly aware that the power of a state depends 
on community of interests and enthusiasm for group goals: but population 
to support the factory system and mass armies was even more highly 
regarded as a source of power. Consequently, a great effort was made to 
“nationalize” minorities by forcing them to adopt the language and customs 
of the dominant group, especially in Germany, the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, and Russia. The bureaucracy and the police were perfected as 
tools for this purpose. 

Nationalism, however, proved to be an all-pervading force. Appealing 
to the principle of national self-determination, minorities refused to become 
assimilated either voluntarily or when police and economic pressures were 
employed. By the eighties and nineties both Russia and Prussia had em- 
barked on policies of “internal colonization” whereby they introduced new 
members of the dominant nationality, such as farmers, craftsmen, per- 
manent garrisons, or officials, into areas weakly held by the leading group. 
Attempts were often made to expropriate the property of local and na- 
tional minorities. These efforts, carried on especially against the Poles and 
the Baltic peoples, had no great success, but they were to become models 
for more elaborate schemes in the twentieth century, when populations 
would be shifted across international boundaries and “internal coloniza- 
tion” would become a systematic policy in Nazi Germany, the Soviet 
Union, and some smaller states. 


A S EARLY AS THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, Continental political theorists 
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The term “resettlement” may mean many different things. Very often 
it is confined to the so-called “transfer of population” by international 
agreement, but there have been many other resettlement schemes in the 
sense of state-organized reshuffling of the population of a region. Whether 
the many variants belong to or should be excluded from the term “re- 
settlement” is debatable. For example, optional transfer differs from com- 
pulsory transfer. Outright deportation and exile of groups on political, 
national, or class grounds differs from the introduction of settlers of the 
approved nationality from another part of the same state to strengthen the 
allegiance of a region. What is essential to the understanding of all these 
various measures is the attempt to dominate a politically doubtful region 
by filling it with a controllable population and removing from it all those 
who are believed to be uncontrollable on national, political, or class 
grounds. 

Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union have utilized the various kinds 
of resettlement in order to consolidate and expand their twentieth-century 
empires. The National Socialist idea of creating perfect loyalty on the 
basis of a “racial state” has apparently failed. Whether the Soviet notion 
of the class state will similarly fail is a matter of speculation. It has been 
possible as a result of the defeat of Germany to study the resettlement 
policy of the Third Reich.t Far less material is available pertaining to 
Soviet resettlement policies. Poland serves as a kind of test strip, since 
each state carried out contemporaneous programs on its side of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop line in the period 1939-41. Germany also directed 
smaller resettlement actions in Jugoslavia and even inside the Soviet 
Union in the years 1942-44. There are numerous reports of a vigorous 
resettlement policy inside the U.S.S.R. today, particularly in the Baltic 
states and in the area that was once Koenigsberg, East Prussia.” 

Resettlement for the sake of mastering a region has not been limited 
to the superstate expansionists. Its first and best-known case occurred in 
Kemalist Turkey in 1922. In the twenties, resurrected Poland tried to 
replace its large German and non-Polish Slavic rural populations with 
Poles by means of expropriations and legal persecution. Czechoslovakia, on 
regaining its original Sudeten-Béhmerwald frontiers in 1945, ejected be- 
tween two and three million German-speaking people, regarded as traitors 
for their acquiescence in the Munich partition, and repopulated this fringe 
with Czechs. A parallel though smaller transfer was effected among the 
disloyal Hungarians of Slovakia. Again Poland, tentatively granted a west- 


1 The chief men of the SS agencies responsible for the policy were brought to trial. See United States 
Military Tribunal, Case 8, U.S. vs. Greifelt. Selections are reproduced in Trials of War Criminals 
before the Nuremberg Military Tribunals (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office), 
Vols. IV, V. Documents cited in this paper which are not reproduced therein were examined 
as mimeographed copies in the Foreign Law Section of the Library of Congress. All these citations 
are quoted hereafter as Nuremberg documents.) 


2E. N. Kulischer, Europe on the Move (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948), pp. 294-301. 
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ward extension as far as the Oder River, followed up the original flight 
of the local populace from the Red army with forcible ejection of the 
remaining millions of Silesians and Pomeranians. Poles removed from the 
eastern territories lost to the Soviet Union have been resettled in the 
western lands gained from Germany. However, the new pattern of con- 
solidation does not emphasize the liberal tradition of protection for the 
rights of nationalities, but is rather an elaboration of the eighteenth-century 
despotic ideal of the maximum use of manpower in the interest of the 
group holding the power monopoly of the state.* 

In examining the manner in which Germany recently employed re- 
settlement, one must keep in mind the special overtones not only of the 
German imperial tradition in relation to eastern Europe, but also of the 
atmosphere of National Socialist ideology. There existed an ideal of 
German-Slav symbiosis, stemming from the Austrian imperial tradition, 
along with a Prussian ideal of Germanic superiority, stemming from the 
later particularist-nationalist synthesis which is known as the Kleindeutsche 
movement, exemplified by Bismarck. Both imperial traditions emphasized 
the German role as culture-bringer to a benighted East. These two move- 
ments joined forces during World War I in the annexationist craze in 
Germany, culminating in the complex of German satellites in eastern 
Europe which was the nucleus of the later cordon sanitaire. This Luden- 
dorffian system was to have provided colonial territory for the settlement 
of countless German soldiers. On the other hand there was no program 
for the removal of the local population; they were simply to become the 
second-class inhabitants.* 

Hitler, from the first period of German postwar recriminations, had 
thought he grasped the problem of Germany’s place in eastern Europe: 
only Germans must occupy the soil of “Greater Germany”; remove the 
indigenous folk. This characteristically Hitlerian simplification is elaborated 
in the language of Geopolitik, Blut und Boden, and Das Neue Volkerrecht 
(the New [Nazi] Law of Nations). Central Europe, the nurturing environ- 
ment of the German people, is said to be the key to eastern Europe and 
western Asia, the “Heartland” of the tricontinental mass. The German 
people (Volk) are to aggressively defend this key area against “biological 
conquest” from the east. This defense is made possible by a vigorous 
eugenic policy seeking the maintenance of “racial purity,” viz., the pre- 
vention of German intermarriage with the non-German populations of 
Europe. For this purpose the social and economic conditions permitting 
intermarriage must be removed, and if possible the very potentiality of 


3S. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932); Kulischer, op. cit., pp. 126-37 (Polish policy in the twenties), pp. 282-92 (Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, 1945). 


4S. Grumbach, Das annexionistische Deutschland (Lausanne: Payot & Co., 1917); E. Ludendorff, My 
War Memories (London: Hutchinson & Co., n.d.), Vol. II, pp. 660-61. 
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physical proximity must be lessened. The Poles are to be pushed east- 
ward en masse toward Smolensk. Pending the realization of this feat, 
Germans must acquire all property and trading rights, while the remain- 
ing Poles receive the status of helots. Germans temporarily cut off from 
the Reich by the intervening populations of friendly (satellite) states must 
function as membra disjecta of the Reich itself.5 

By the fall of 1939, National Socialist Germany was ready to use 
the techniques of resettlement within the framework of its racist ideology. 
On October 8, Hitler reannexed the old provinces of West Prussia, Posen, 
and Upper Silesia to the Reich, along with several strategic additions. 
He thereby acquired some 9,600,000 people, less than a million of whom 
were Germans.® By that same date the two primary steps in the new 
German policy in these areas had been initiated: (1) Negotiations were 
under way to bring into the area 75,000 Germans from the Baltic states 
and more than 100,000 from the eastern parts of Poland which had been 
given the Soviet Union in the partition treaty of September 28, 1939. (2) 
The number of unoccupied urban and rural dwelling places and enter- 
prises created “naturally” by the flight of some 300,000 Poles from the 
combat zones was being augmented by forced evacuations carried out by 
various agencies, but especially by the security police.’ 

Furthermore, on October 24, the organization of a government for 
German-occupied central Poland was announced. This so-called “General 
Government,” with its capital at Cracow, was to have a German ad- 
ministration, but within its geographical confines all Jews and Poles were 
to find their ultimate home and a place to work for the “New Europe.” 
Hitler had significantly entrusted the whole resettlement program to 
Heinrich Himmler, who was at the same time the head of the elite mili- 
tary organization known as the Schutzstaffeln (SS) and the Gestapo, the 
German secret police. For the purpose of creating “a clear line between 
Germans and Slavs in eastern Europe,” * Himmler was given the imposing 
title of “Reich Commissar for the Consolidation of German Folkdom” 
(RKFVD). 

An agreement on what was called the “repatriation” of German- 
speaking Esthonians was reached in Talinn on October 15; another was 
concluded with Latvia at Riga on October 30; and a third, covering the 


5 These concepts are developed in F. Neumann, Behemoth (2d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944), pp. 98-218. 


® Annexation decree in R. Lemkin, Axis Rule in Occupied Europe (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944), pp. 506 ff. Population figures vary; these are from the official German Crimes in 
Poland (Warsaw: Central Commission for Investigation of German Crimes in Poland, 1946), 
Vol. I, p. 241. 


7 “German-Soviet Boundary and Friendship Treaty (with Confidential Protocol),”” Nazi-Soviet Relations 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of State, 1948), pp. 105-06. On the evacuations, see Nuremberg 
documents, op. cit., NO 4059 and NO 4613. 


8 Organizational decrees for the General Government in Lemkin, op. cit., pp. 522 ff. The basic decree 
founding the RKFVD is in Nuremberg document, op. cit., NO 3075. 
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eastern Polish areas was made with the Soviet Union on November 3.° 
By the end of December, 1939, about 62,000 Baltic Germans had been 
shipped to the German ports of Stettin, Danzig, and Gotenhafen (the 
former Gdynia). They and their movable property were taken to large 
transient camps in Pomerania, Posen, and Silesia for extensive screening 
and ultimate naturalization. In eastern Poland, already divided by the 
U.S.S.R. into two independent republics, the German-speaking people were 
registered with mixed German-Soviet commissions and ultimately were 
sent to receiving camps in the province of Posen. A total of 134,267 
persons entered the Reich in this way.'° 

As these 200,000 people were “processed” during the winter and early 
spring of 1940, the forcible evacuation of those Polish provinces directly 
annexed to the Reich reached a peak. Himmler, by means of his various 
subsidiary organizations, allocated the so-called “ethnic Germans” (Volks- 
deutsche) according to their professional backgrounds, among the aban- 
doned and cleared properties of Poles and Jews. Less reliable or less usable 
individuals and families were sent into the older Reich territories for 
allocation to defense industries or agriculture. Here the so-called racial 
examination was brought into play. The right of settlement in the east was 
vouchsafed only to those adjudged of the best racial stocks, while certain 
categories were completely rejected: e.g., Jews as well as the so-called 
“mongoloids” and “negroids.” ™ 

Hitler transferred the ethnic Germans of the Baltic states and Russian- 
occupied eastern Poland because he no longer was able to use these groups 
against their governments as he had done in the past. Also, he feared that 
they would become the tools or the victims of the Soviet Union. In spite 
of his grandiose pretensions of solving the German-Slav nationality prob- 
lem, Hitler made no move to resettle the Germans of areas not immediately 
threatened with Soviet occupation. The transfer was officially optional, but 
because of the Soviet menace to the Baltic states, Volhynia, and Eastern 
Galicia, there was little reluctance. Where the Soviet threat did not exist, 
such as in South Tyrol, the “voluntary” character of the population 
transfer encountered difficulties. The Germans in this area were so 
reluctant to leave their homes at the call of the Fiihrer in June, 1939, 
despite their complaints against Mussolini, that the great majority were 
still there when Hitler annexed the South Tyrol outright in 1944. How- 
ever, part of this difference in attitude is explained by the terms of the 


® The texts of the repatriation agreements appear in document book I, Case 8, as Greifelt defense 
exhibit 64. 


% Joseph B. Schechtman, European Population Transfers 1939-1945 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1946), pp. 82-108, 145-73. 


1 The mass of executive decrees covering processing and allocation was gathered by the staff office of the 
RKFDV in a volume called Menscheneinsatz (Nuremberg document, op. cit., NO 3531). 
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German-Italian treaty, which provided a long period for the settlement 
of affairs and for its own renewal, in contrast to the Baltic and Russian 
agreements.?” 

This was the first wave of resettlement. Meanwhile, problems had 
arisen with regard to the indigenous population of the Polish provinces. 
Anyone who could claim to be German found that this determined the 
way in which he was treated by a rapidly growing group of bureaucrats, 
not all of whom were recruited from the local citizenry familiar with the 
“looks” of a German. Each provincial government developed its own tests 
of “German-ness.” Furthermore, among the thousands of Poles being 
packed into freight cars for shipment into the General Government were 
many who looked more Nordic than the soldiers who shoved them about. 
Some even claimed German ancestry in broken accents. So began a second 
series of measures for the purpose of clearly establishing the social status 
of all inhabitants on the basis of “true nationality.” These measures in the 
forms of the German National List (DVL), and the category of “Re- 
Germanizables” (WED), were administered by the subordinate organiza- 
tions of Himmler in co-operation with the various levels of the Ministry 
of the Interior and the Ministry of Labor. Unless they were drafted for the 
Wehrmacht, most registrants of the DVL remained in the eastern provinces 
under the tutelage of the local county chiefs and party officials, whereas 
the evacuees picked out as “WED’s” were channeled back into the old 
Reich territories for Germanization and — incidentally —for use as replace- 
ments on farms and in factories. The DVL procedure did not directly 
affect the population structure of the provinces; it was primarily intended 
to clarify the rights of individuals to property and decent living conditions, 
along with which went the obligation to fight for the Reich. On the other 
hand, the WED procedure, by taking some evacuees westward as farm- 
and factory-hands, left a few more nooks and crannies in the eastbound 
box cars for more dyed-in-the-wool Poles.*® 

A new wave of settlers for the eastern territories was created by 
Soviet expansionist pressures in the Baltic states and in Romania during 
the summer of 1940. First to be “rescued” were about 93,500 Germans 
from Bessarabia and 42,000 from Northern Bukovina. These two provinces 
were ceded by Romania to the U.S.S.R. The registration and evacua- 
tion of these people by one of Himmler’s organizations was carried out 
in the fall of 1940'* according to a German-Soviet agreement reached in 
September. A subsidiary transfer of population, also regulated by treaty 


12Schechtman, op. cit., pp. 51-59, 63-64. 
13 See Menscheneinsatz, op. cit., and Germany: Basic Handbook, Part III, Occupied Europe (London: 
British Foreign Office and Ministry of Economic Warfare, 1944), pp. 40-41 


14 Schechtman, op. cit., pp. 180-202, 229-32 (Bessarabia-Dobruja-Bukovina), pp. 13441 (Lithuania), pp. 
216-19 (General Government). For the texts of the agreements see, Greifele defense exhibit 64, in 
document book I, Case 8, and General Government, RKFDV Order 18/II, Menscheneinsatz, op. cit. 
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(in this case with Romania, on October 22, 1940), occurred in South 
Bukovina and North Dobruja, amounting to some 66,000 persons. The 
removal of some remaining Baltic ethnic Germans had to await a further 
German-Soviet treaty, much concerned with property rights, signed on 
January 10, 1941. Along with the 16,244 Baltic Germans who had not left 
in 1939 there were 52,600 Lithuanian Germans who had not been sum- 
moned “home to the Reich” until Lithuania’s incorporation into the Soviet 
system. Finally, there was still another population exchange: some 30,000 
Germans from the General Government were resettled on farms in the 
Posen area, displacing probably well above that number of Poles, who 
took over their enterprises, largely in the Lublin district. This whole 
operation, not subject to any international treaty, was handled in rapid- 
fire order in the fall of 1940. 

By the spring of 1941, as these new potential settlers (a total of 
270,744) were being screened in the receiving camps, wholesale evacua- 
tions were no longer carried out in the annexed eastern territories. Hans 
Frank, governor of the General Government, had complained that he 
had no more room for the thousands of Poles and Jews pouring into his 
“state,” nor enough food to keep them alive, if he were to produce for 
the Wehrmacht and the civilians at home.'® Furthermore, the governors 
of Danzig-West Prussia and Upper Silesia insisted that continued dis- 
turbance of the Poles’ economic life made their tasks in the defense sector 
too difficult. Evacuations were nonetheless continued, though on a careful 
selective basis; many of the evacuees were crowded into untouched Polish 
enterprises or even onto German estate-size farms, as laborers.'® 

If it be not strictly true that June 21, 1941, was the turning point in 
the National Socialist resettlement and population program in Poland, it 
is still certain that the shifting of Poland from a “backyard” to a zone of 
communications behind the battle lines gave all future decisions there far 
more critical importance. The two-front war drained manpower which 
eventually weakened administrative agencies and took away a-large body 
of the male settlers. Furthermore, the two-front war made production 
much more important than a settlement program. But these effects were 
not felt in 1941. 

In the field of resettlement and population policy, 1942 was the great 
year of National Socialist dreams. Only in 1942 were most of the Baltic 
and Romanian Germans able to find homes in the General Government, 
with the aid of a stepped-up Polish labor recruitment — itself a product 
of war needs in the old Reich territories. They were joined by 30,000 


% Cf. Frank’s letter of June 25, 1940, to Lammers, Nuremberg document, NO 1627. See also excerpts from 
the Frank diary in German Crimes in Poland (Warsaw: Central Commission for Investigation of 
German Crimes in Poland, 1947), Vol. II, pp. 39 ff. 


the letter of a field administrator of the RKFDV program, Huebner, in Nuremberg document NO 
5559: also a Gestapo report of 1942, ibid., NO 2477. 
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resettlers of a new kind, the Bosnian Germans, who had been dwelling in 
scattered settlements in the Italian puppet state of Croatia. These farming 
people had suddenly been given extraordinary advantages over their Slavic 
neighbors, and as a result had begun to feel the scourge of the developing 
partisan movement in the form of farm-burnings, murders, and wholesale 
vandalism. They were now brought up into the processing camps and 
gradually settled, in the General Government, the Posen area, or the old 
Reich territories.?” 

By means of various pressures the original population of the annexed 
eastern territories was combed for lagging DVL registrants “for the purpose 
of final clarification of the nationality situation,” and incidentally to gain 
more personnel for the Wehrmacht. The “list” finally comprised some two 
million persons. Since recalcitrants were removed to concentration camps, 
this action provided a few more dwelling places and enterprises for 
settlers.?® 

Furthermore, since families were treated as units, both in the DVL 
and WED procedures, and children were not supposed to be admitted 
to concentration camps, the children were something of a by-product of 
punitive pressures. It occurred to the Germans that these children might 
also be used as a means of pressure: the threat of their loss might bring 
about not only the required “voluntary” signatures involved in the DVL 
and WED procedures, but continued compliance afterwards. By February, 
1942, Himmler had worked out a scheme to take advantage of the pliability 
of children in order to increase the future supply of Germans for his 
colonial plans. Besides those taken from parents as a punitive measure, 
there were the inmates of orphanages in the annexed eastern territories as 
well as the illegitimate children produced by the illegal relations of a 
German and a non-German partner, either inside or outside the Reich. 
All these cases were subjected to “racial examination,” so that although 
originally thousands of children were involved in the program in one way 
or another, actually less than one thousand were finally under the tutelage 
of the RKFVD.*® 

In 1942, Himmler attempted to realize some of the implications of 
German conquest over vast areas to the east. He inaugurated a program of 
settling Germans in the very areas south and east of Lublin which he had 
swept clear of them in 1940. Non-German but “racially valuable” persons 
deported for political reasons from Slovenia, Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxem- 
bourg, were gathered together in camps in Silesia for use as settlers in the 
General Government. Remainders from other resettler groups were actually 


17 Schechtman, op. cit., pp. 245-49, 347-49. 


18 Z, Kaczmarczyk, Kolonizacja i repolonizacja ziem na wschod od Odry (Colonization and Repolonization 
of the Lands East of the Oder), seen in manuscript through the courtesy of the official Polish 
Research and Information Center in New York, Chapt. 14, pp. 278-80. 


See RKFVD Order 67/1, Nuremberg document NO 1615. 
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brought in, while draconic evacuations were carried out in the areas con- 
cerned. The Polish evacuees were subjected to the DVL and WED pro- 
cedures wherever possible (even knowledge of the German language not 
being required) in order to gain more workers for the old Reich territories, 
and the rest of the able-bodied were sent to concentration camps. Non- 
usable portions of the population were crowded into open Polish villages.?° 

German policy had by now been extended far beyond the 1939 borders 
of Poland. Himmler, by arrangement with the Wehrmacht and the Min- 
istry of the East, brought back isolated German communities from the 
Leningrad area for resettlement in Poland. He worked out a plan to con- 
centrate the other German communities in central and south Russia 
(Ukraine) for better protection against Russian partisan attack. Further 
German colonies were planned for the Leningrad area, Byelorussia, and 
the Crimea, to be defended by SS garrisons in true frontier fashion. 
However, this grandiose program was halted in its tracks by the catastrophe 
at Stalingrad, or rather by its implications.** 

Thus Poland, which had lost its unique position as a settlement area 
for a brief time, was once again in 1943 the center of the revised German 
program. Both the General Government and the annexed eastern terri- 
tories had to make room for some 150,000 German refugees from north 
of the Black Sea. In the Posen area the recruitment of labor for the old 
Reich territories, especially via the WED procedure, was accelerated. In 
the Lublin district the evacuations were pressed so far as to create an 
almost chaotic security situation and a hopeless bottleneck in all produc- 
tion quotas; Frank protested directly to Hitler with little effect. However, 
plans for settling Slovenes there as well as doubtful Germans from the 
western borders were abandoned in 1943. Yet if there seemed to be a 
recession of German colonial efforts in 1943, it certainly was not the form- 
less retreat of Germandom which was to set in later. The Polish areas 
were conceived as a great human barrier, and an Ostwall was projected to 
parallel the Westwall. Instead of a sharp German-Slav border, ideas of a 
Polish-German compromise were put forward. On a practical basis co- 
operative Poles could now be rewarded and distinguished from the others.?* 

As 1943 wore on into 1944, the resettlement and population program 
took on elements of desperate confusion so characteristic of the Nazi 
system at its worst. As early as 1943 a “stop-decree” had been issued, 
which was supposed to prevent all further work on anything whose primary 
importance lay in the postwar period. General Fritz von Unruh, with 


2 Lublin: Report of SS. Capt. Mueller, October, 1941, Nuremberg document NO 5875. Deportees in 
Silesian camps: ibid., NO 2670. Screening of Poles: ibid., NO 2477. 

21 See Nuremberg document NO 2255 for the plans. On actual evacuations: Affidavits offered by the 
Case 8 defendant Brueckner, exhibits 2, 4-6, 10. 


22 Black Sea German refugees: Schechtman, op. cit., pp. 209-11. An illustration of WED procedure: 
Nuremberg document NG 869. Frank protest and Himmler’s response: ibid., NO 2202, NO 2444. 
Ostwall: Testimony of Luxembourger Camille Kasel, German transcript of Case 8, 1121-1136. 
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a special commission from Hitler to find new Wehrmacht personnel, at 
the same time began to press the Himmler organizations to part with some 
of their staff. By the middle of the year, bombings had necessitated a 
decentralization of offices which greatly hampered co-ordination. Many of 
the leading officials had other important responsibilities thrust upon them, 
but could not succeed in being relieved of the RKFDV program. The 
administrators involved were primarily concerned with carrying out exist- 
ing directives, with following up cases under their care, and with con- 
structing temporary facilities for the ever-increasing body of German 
refugees from the east. In the course of 1944, the rate of influx of Germans 
was so greatly accelerated that it soon became impossible to hope for their 
settlement in Poland during the war. They were distributed as much as 
possible in camps throughout Germany. As Poland was in the rear of the 
Wehrmacht, it inevitably became a settling place for hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons, not all of whom were Germans, by any means.”* 

After the middle of 1944, the refugees were no longer coming from 
Soviet territories, but from Transylvania and the Banat of Temesvar, those 
ancient German communities which Hitler never intended to call back 
to the Reich. Along the Bug River concentration camp inmates were 
arrayed alongside refugees and Wehrmacht personnel from the rear eche- 
lon, feverishly constructing what were literally “earthworks”: this was the 
only Ostwall which finally materialized. There was no good reason to 
believe that this Polish bulwark would stand, though enough exhortations 
to settlers and refugees to defend their new homes were heard in the land. 
Yet these millions of people stayed in Poland until the last minute (which 
was January, 1945), if only because there was no place for them to go and 
no means available to take them anywhere. The Wehrmacht, retreating to 
the Oder, could not take them along, but was actually obstructed by the 
clogged transportation and housing facilities along the way.** 

When the manner in which the Soviet Union has utilized resettlement 
in its imperialist policy since 1939 is compared with the Nazi methods, 
some basic principles emerge from the welter of accidental and secondary 
characteristics of policy and execution. First, there has been a selection of 
the population to be expelled. On entering eastern Poland in 1939, the 
NKVD forthwith deported politicians, trade-union leaders, officials, experts 
and professionals, army officers, merchants, bankers, and large and medium 
landowners. A similar procedure was carried out in the Baltic states, 
occupied in the summer of 1940, where the net was widened to include 


23 Stop decree: Testimony of RKFDV official, Wirsich, English translation of Case 8, 325. Unruh 
commission: Letter of Kaltenbrunner, March 1943, Nuremberg document NO 4184. Decentraliza- 
tion: Testimony of Greifelt, English transcript, 1709; affidavit offered by Greifelt, exhibit 9 in 
document book III. Influx of refugees: Schechtman, op. cit., pp. 352-53, 36l. 


reports of October, November, 1944, from Finance Office, Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle, Nuremberg 
documents NO 5852, NO 5853. 
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ex-members of pre-1917 Russian political parties, ex-officers of the Tsarist 
and Interventionist armies, ex-landowners, ex-Communists and all political 
refugees. Moreover, the immediate families of all deportees were removed, 


not always simultaneously, and rarely together with the heads of house- 
holds.?5 


Secondly, we find a certain solicitude for the new settlers to be intro- 
duced, quite unlike the brutal atmosphere which attended the removal 
of undesirable groups. These people were also especially selected. Aside 
from not-so-temporary inundations of Red army and NKVD personnel, 
newly conquered Soviet provinces were quickly stocked with Russian 
officials, whereupon the first local collaborators were deported! Owing to 
the German attack of 1941, the true resettlement of eastern Poland and 
the Baltic states only began in 1946, when Russians from the central 
provinces began to pour into these regions. There is no doubt that they 
were organized party-wise to provide the necessary political structure for 
the reconquered territories. Meanwhile, a second selection of the remain- 
ing population had been made convenient for the Soviet authorities by the 
Nazi occupation. Anti-Soviet collaborationists had often fled with the 
Germans; those who did not flee had revealed their hand, so that a new 
wave of deportations occurred in 1945-47 while the new settlers brought 
with them the economic forms of collectivization, as well as over-all party 
control. Furthermore, they tended to water down the age-old national 
peculiarities of towns like Riga and Lwow, and to destroy peasant particu- 
larism in Lithuania and Byelorussia.”® 

The Germans believed that race provides a criterion of utility to the 
state among a given population, while the Russians believe that class- 
origins provide that criterion. Both theories of empire depend on the con- 
cept of controlling an area through controlling its population. The uncon- 
trollable segments of the population of new provinces, if not destroyed, 
must be dispersed. The Germans, in order to disperse the conquered popu- 
lations, had to enslave them in their midst, thus committing in their own 
racial terms the most dreadful “biological crime”; the Soviet Union, because 
it possesses the vast reaches of colonial Asia, has been able to isolate 
uncontrollable populations, and squeeze out of them every last drop of 
labor power. It is claimed that some even are “rehabilitated.” The Soviet 
experiment with resettlement is certainly on a larger scale than the Ger- 
man one, running into several millions. 


23 Cf. The Dark Side of the Moon (London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1946), pp. 47, 50-53. 


26 See Newsletter from Behind the Iron Curtain, compiled by the Baltic Review, Stockholm, Vol. III 
(1949), Nos. 106, 107, 112, 116, 118, 119, 121, 124, pp. 19, 24, 58-59, 78, 97, 105-08, 122, 124. The 
Lithuanian Bulletin (New York: Lithuanian-American Council, January-March, 1949), Vol. VII, 
Nos. 1-3, pp. 12, 15-17; ibid. (April-June, 1949), Nos. 4-6, pp. 16-30; ibid. (July-December, 1949), 
Nos. 7-12, pp. 10-19; ibid., Vol. VIII (January-June, 1950), Nos. 1-6, pp. 24, 13, 15, 27-31. 
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The politics of resettlement as practiced by modern totalitarian states 
have been so ruthless that it is all too easy to lose sight of the essential 
problem of control, which underlies even the most well-meaning proposals 
for solving international boundary problems by means of population 
transfer. Every state wants to be able to control its population; in a crisis, 
every state wants to be able to rely upon its frontier population. 

The recent practices of resettlement may well indicate that the future 
battles for power will be fought for people, especially controllable people, 
people who respond to the system of symbols and rewards which the 
combatants understand and promote. Every means for destroying or 
dispersing the uncontrollable varieties of a population will be employed. 
Those who refuse to manipulate the lives of countless thousands will have 
to find ways of battling these ruthless techniques without accepting the 
cynical doctrines of nationality, race, party, and class orthodoxy as the sole 
unifying and consolidating principles of community. 
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literature — the Vedic samhitas — and undergoes centuries of exposi- 

tion, interpretation, and revision in the literary epics, legal codes, and 
political texts before the Christian Era. This same tradition continues with 
vigor until the Moslem conquests; it survives these, and even the tide 
of European culture, to become, if only in part, re-manifest in the thought 
of Gandhi, Tagore, and others in our own time. The purpose of this paper 
is not to describe the historical origins and development of the different 
concepts but to outline the general foundation of the system as it existed 
before the impact of Western ideas.* 

There is general agreement among most classic Hindu theorists that 
the ultimate goal of human endeavor is moksa or liberation — that is, the 
freeing of the individual from the “bondage” of earthly existence. But 
there are three lesser goals of human activity known as dharma, artha, and 
kama — duty, wealth, and pleasure. These worldly objectives, if properly 
pursued, may, it is held, lead one eventually to a state of existence where 
he may be able to seek moksa itself. Indian political thought deals with 
the problems of dharma and artha which provide the foundations of 
political and social institutions, but the solution of these problems is in the 
broadest sense essentially only a step toward ultimate moksa. Gandhi 
echoes this traditional viewpoint when he says, 


Tie INDIAN POLITICAL TRADITION has its beginnings in the oldest Hindu 


I am but a humble seeker after Truth and bent upon finding it. I count no sacrifice 
too great for the sake of seeing God face to face. The whole of my activity whether it 
may be called social, political, humanitarian or ethical is directed to that end.’ 


Dharma is the core concept of Hindu political theory, profound in its 
implications, and subject to varied definition. Ultimately it is more than 
law for it is that which underlies and creates law in the universe. Etymo- 
logically, the word is derived from the root dhr meaning “to be firm or 
support.” It corresponds thus to Aquinas’ “eternal law’ — “the name 
given to this first law which is the source of all other laws.” * By usage, 
the term is employed in many senses, scientific and common — duty, 
virtue, religious creed, justice, law; but from the political viewpoint it must 
be defined rather broadly. 


1 This article includes portions of a forthcoming book entitled The White Umbrella — Indian Political 
Thought from Manu to Gandhi published by the University of California Press. Acknowledgment 
is hereby given of permission to publish. 


2 Young India (Ahmedabad), September 11, 1924, p. 298. 
? Etienne Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (2d ed.; London: Herder, 1939), p. 327. 
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The conception of dharma was a far-reaching one embracing the whole life of man. The 
writers on dharmasastra meant by dharma not a creed or religion but a mode of life 
or a code of conduct, which regulated a man’s work and activities as a member of 
society and as an individual and was intended to bring about the gradual development 
of a man and to enable him to reach what was deemed to be the goal of human 
existence.* 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Hindu law began with duties rather 
than with rights as in the West. The elaborate symbolism of deities and 
signs afforded a means of illustrating and emphasizing for the citizen the 
various obligations of the dharma system. The sacredness of the cow, 
which has been a source of Hindu-Moslem friction, may in part have 
developed as a recognition of the vital role of the cow and ox in Indian 
agriculture and family economy — demanding therefore certain protective 
patterns of behavior from the population. Nehru speaks in this theme of 
duty when he says: “The rights of the individual must be balanced by 
the obligations of the individual to the social organism. Without obliga- 
tions there can be no real rights.” ° 

Politics was entitled the “Master Science” since, dealing with dharma, 
it covered that vast range of human relationships that Maclver has so aptly 
termed “the firmament of law.” ® In this respect, the dharma is the creator 
of the state, and political science is more than a study of government. 
However, some modern Indian positivists follow the Austinian school of 
legal theory and contend that dharma is itself the creation of government 
since it is obeyed only because of the coercive power of the latter.’ This 
is contrary not only to Hindu tradition but to the findings of such modern 
scholars as Maclver. The most significant portion of the dharma literature 
from the viewpoint of the political scientist is known as the rajadharma, 
or “duty of kings,” which is considered pre-eminent and to contain all 
dharma, thus emphasizing that the science of politics embraces the whole 
of society. Artha, denoting substance, utility, property, also suggests a wide 
area of political topics. Kautilya (fourth century B.C.) says, “That science 
which treats of the means of acquiring and maintaining the earth is 
arthasastra, the Science of Polity.” ° But arthasastra is itself considered to 
be in the final analysis subordinate to dharmasastra for, in case of conflict, 
the rules of the latter are theoretically superior. This reaffirms the dharma 
concept as the ultimate basis of Indian political thought. 


4P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra (Poona: Bhandarkar Institute, 1941), Vol. II, p. 2. 


5 Norman Cousins, “Conversations with Nehru,’ The Saturday Review, Vol. XXXIV (April 14, 1951), 
p. 16. 


®R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947), pp. 61-73. 


7B. K. Sarkar, The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Calcutta: Chuckervertty, Chatterjee 
& Co., 1939), p. 207. 


8 “How and Why Men Obey” in The Web of Government, pp. 73-82. 
9 Arthasastra XV. 1. 
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Another fundamental of the early Hindu system was that of the 
government as a king-priest partnership. The ancient writers considered 
each to be the basis of the other’s power, the union of the two being 
perfection.'*° The brahmana priest, however, was superior to the king as 
the spirit is to the flesh. He held highest caste status and was identified 
ceremonially with the god Brihaspati instead of with the temporal power 
Indra. Coronation by the priest was a necessary prerequisite to the exercise 
of royal power. 

However, it must not be surmised that the ancient Hindu state was 
a theocracy. The actual ruler was the raja, whose ksatriya caste duty was 
to wield power and administer punishment (danda) for breaches of the 
dharma. He relied upon the learning of the brahmana for the knowledge 
of that dharma and he was enjoined by the scriptures to protect the priestly 
caste at all costs. The Anugita states, “Kings desire piety; and brahmanas 
are the bridges of piety. Therefore a king should always endeavor to 
protect the twice born.” '! In the making of policies the chief brahmana, 
or purohita acted as minister in the king’s administration, the famous 
Kautilya having served in an advisory capacity under Chandragupta 
Maurya. Aside from the above considerations, theocratic power did not 
develop because, unlike the European priesthood, the brahmanas estab- 
lished no church organization by which to contend for temporal power. 
Thus they were dependent upon the king for earthly support. 

Consequently monarchy was the normal form of Indian government 
since ruling was a caste function assigned to the ksatriya or warrior caste. 
There were, it is true, some examples of so-called republics or ganas, and 
much has been made of these states by Jayaswal and others as proving a 
democratic tradition in India.12 They were notable in Buddha’s time, and 
his often quoted advice on the Vajjians reveals the importance of these 
ancient deliberative assemblies: “So long as the Vajjians hold full and 
frequent assemblies, so long may they be expected not to decline but to 
prosper.” '* However, in the same passage, we find an implied warning 
not to change the established laws and institutions and instead to revere 
and support the elders. Factions were considered a potential menace in 
these states, for divided rule was generally dreaded. Moreover, they were 
hardly democracies in the modern sense. Since participation in government 
was limited to higher caste members, tribal republics would be a more 
appropriate designation. A truer democratic tradition is to be found in the 
pancayatas or governing councils in the Indian villages. These communities 
tended to be self-sufficient and to enjoy a degree of autonomy in local 


we E,W. Heshine, | ‘The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India as .: 
by the Sanskrit Epic,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XIII (1889), p. 


"XXVIII. 16. 


2K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity — A Constitutional History of India in Hindu Times (Bangalore: Banga- 
lore Publishing Co., 1943), pp. 3-186. 


18 Maha-parinibbana Sutta I. 1-5. 
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matters under the direction of the governing committees. The village itself 
was the basic unit of Hindu society and higher government administrative 
divisions were based on groupings of communities. Although these self- 
governing villages survived until modern times, the ancient republics were 
submerged in the great Maurya empire."* 

Hindu theories of the origin of government and the state cast light 
upon their legal nature and administrative purposes. In the first place, the 
early literatures elaborate a theory of man’s decline reminiscent of Rous- 
seau’s account of human degeneration following the “state of nature.” 
Mankind is said to have lived in four great ages, each progressively less 
virtuous, until now he lives in the most evil kaliyuga where the guiding 
power of dharma is only one-fourth of its original strength. Thus the 
Mahanirvana Tantra says: “Now the sinful Kali Age is upon them, when 
dharma is destroyed, an Age full of evil customs and deceit.” ?® Accord- 
ingly, government became necessary for the protection of the dharma and 
to save men from their own evil tendencies — the state originating as a 
form of divine aid to struggling humanity. The ancient Code of Brihaspati 
explains: “In former ages men were strictly virtuous and devoid of mis- 
chievous propensities. Now that avarice and malice have taken possession 
of them, judicial proceedings have been established.” ** 

As in the West, the government created to meet the problems of 
human society is explained by both the divinity and social contract theories. 
The ancient Aryan god Indra represents kingship, and he, in turn, owes 
his appointment to the will of Prajapati, chief of the gods.*7 The king 
is therefore the earthly embodiment of Indra or divine will. However, he 
is himself bound to rule by the principles of dharma, and since the citizens 
have a corresponding duty to obey the king’s edicts and support his ad- 
ministration, there is an implied social covenant. In some sources, the 
contract theory is set forth more specifically. The Mahabharata tells of 
men living in a state of social chaos who approach the god Brahma and 
request the appointment of a king. Brahma then suggests Manu, but the 
latter agrees to serve only after the people guarantee to respect his rule.*® 
An early Buddhist account in the Digha Nikaya refers to a definite con- 
tract between an elected king and his people.’® Kautilya says, 

People suffering from anarchy, as illustrated by the proverbial tendency of a large fish 


swallowing a small one, first elected Manu .. . to be their king and allotted one sixth 
of the grains grown and one tenth of the merchandise as sovereign dues.” 


4B. K. Sarkar, “Democratic Ideals and Republican Institutions in India,’”’ American Political Science 
Review, Vol. XII (November, 1918), pp. 599-600. 


I. 37. 

oy, 1. 

7D. R. a, Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity (Benares: Benares Hindu University, 1929), 
Pp. “Ii. 

18 Santiparvan LXVII. 


19 Aggannasuttanta XX. 21. See also Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 189-92. 
% Arthasastra I. 13. 
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Although some writers have stressed the popular basis of the Hindu 
king’s sovereignty and the recognition of a right of popular resistance to 
tyranny, the dharma itself was deemed to be the real restraining power 
over the king’s office.2* Thus Manu and others warn that the tyrant 
destroys himself by flaunting the sacred laws of society.22 Dharma, then, 
was not only the justification for the state but it was its ultimate cause and 
support. 

In general, the purpose of the state was to reinforce the moral codes 
of society and to insure justice among men, thereby guaranteeing the indi- 
vidual free opportunity to develop himself within the framework and 
recognized goals of his own caste. 

Varna — caste or class—is another basic political factor. It is, of 
course, inseparate from the core idea of dharma and we have just noted 
that it provided the basis for Hindu monarchy. It also gave form to a 
concept of justice reminiscent of Plato. In the Code of Visnu we find 
the king enjoined “to keep the four castes and the four orders in the 
practice of their several duties.” 2* Each class was considered to possess 
distinct hereditary qualities which made its members peculiarly adapted 
to perform specific functions in the life of society and the state. 

The four castes were not competitive but complementary. According 
to the Rigveda they originated from the primeval Purusha or personified 
creative source of the universe, as follows: “the brahmana was his mouth, 
the ksatriya formed his arms, the vaisya his thighs, the sudra was born from 
his feet.” 2 The priest, then, was dedicated to learning, the warrior to 
ruling, the merchant to trade, and the laborer to service. This division 
of function permeated the whole structure of the state and qualified the 
operations of the law as it was applied to the individuals of different 
classes. 

The traditional Hindu caste system has been a subject of censure 
in the West — appearing as an irrational denial of the principles of equality 
of opportunity and individual justice. But its significance to the oxthodox 
Hindu cannot be grasped without considering the related doctrines of 
rebirth and karma. Since the individual citizen is thought to be reincar- 
nated through a series of lives, no single life is of ultimate importance. 
And since the circumstances and fortunes of each life are held to be the 
ethical consequence of the individual’s behavior (karma) in past lives, 
no real injustice is theoretically involved. Furthermore, the lowest sudra 
might hope by faithfully performing his caste duties, however irksome, 
to be someday reborn as a high caste citizen of fortunate circumstance. 


21 Dr. Jayaswal’s thesis of popular sovereignty is refuted in detail by U.N. Ghoshal, The Beginnings of 
Indian Historiography and other Essays (Calcutta: Ramesh Ghoshal, 1944), pp. 143-57. 


22 Manusamhita IX. 245, 249, 254. 
II. 3. 
XX. 9. 12. 
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And the privileged brahmana or ksatriya must use his high position for 
good rather than for selfish indulgence lest his lot in a future life be that 
of the downtrodden. In our own day, the origins of caste division have 
been explained by the great liberal writer Tagore as India’s attempt to 
solve her complex social and racial problems by a system of specialization 
and toleration that minimized the frictions of ruthless competition.” It is 
clear, certainly, that the major groups provided the framework of the 
Hindu state and made government a class function. 

To this last, however, must be added a reservation. Although ruling 
was normally, in the healthy state, a ksatriya prerogative, the early writings 
refer in effect to a sort of governing cycle whereby political degeneration 
may result in the seizure of power by other classes according to the general 
condition of the state. The emphasis is not on the form of government 
as in the well-known cycles of democracy and oligarchy of Plato and 
Aristotle. Rather, the concern is with the particular major caste group 
which wields power. Thus the ancient Harivamsa predicts, referring to the 
course of events in the present age: “the ksatriyas will be disinherited of 
kingdoms . . . the sudras will be held in honour in spite of their ungodly 
views.” ?° Other classes would in turn assume power in a continuing 
political cycle. In modern times the dynamic Vivekananda has described 
Indian political development as a revolving of caste rule, one succeeding 
the other in the exercise of control.?7 

Nevertheless, and the factor of the ancient small republics notwith- 
standing, most Hindu political theory deals with the ksatriya king and his 
functions. These last were precisely stated in the arthasastra literature and 
the details of his internal administration were elaborately defined — in 
particular as regards those two cornerstones of modern government, per- 
sonnel and finance.?* There is also described a well-organized judicial 
framework with carefully developed legal procedures and different types of 
courts.”® 

The various administrative activities were sufficiently extensive to be 
termed paternalistic. Agriculture was encouraged. Travelers and the sick 
were given assistance. Scholars and universities were endowed.*° However, 
the Hindu state could not be called socialistic since popular control of 
these activities was not established. Furthermore, the vaisya caste was con- 
sidered primarily responsible for trade and productive enterprise. 

In this royal state a precise code of international relations and power 
diplomacy was worked out. It cannot be said to have provided a system 


25 Rabindranath Tagore, Nationalism (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917), pp. 115-55. 

26 CLXXXII-CLXXXIII. 

27 See his Modern India (Almora: Advaita Ashrama, 1923), pp. 8-43. 

28R. Shamasastry, Kautilya’s Arthasastra (4th ed.; Mysore: Wesleyan Mission Press, 1951), pp. 45-167. 
2° B. G. R. Rao, Ancient Hindu Judicature (Madras: Ganesh & Co., 1920), pp. 1-7. 

%® Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India (Allahabad: India Press, 1928), p. 513. 
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of international law because the concept of universal sovereignty retarded, 
as it did in China, the recognition of a “family of sovereign nations.” Each 
state tended to seek the extension or preservation of its security and power 
by a sometimes Machiavellian diplomacy or by armed force. The “man- 
dala” or “circle of states” was the basis of diplomatic theory. Around any 
given state was a concentric series of unfriendly and friendly powers whose 
diplomatic tendencies were predetermined by the factor of geographic posi- 
tion. Thus one’s adjoining neighbor state was a natural enemy and the 
state beyond the former constituted a natural friend, and so on, while for 
each of these categories was a set of appropriate diplomatic precepts.*" 

These rules of diplomacy provide us with some of the most cold- 
blooded realism in the history of political theory.*® However, such policies 
were considered proper only in times of national disaster, or, at least, they 
and their material objectives were relegated to a comparatively low scale 
of value in contrast to the high codes and goals of dharma. Indeed, the 
moral behavior of the ruler may be taken as a cornerstone of Indian 
thought.** Like the Confucian political ethic in China and the Platonic 
in ancient Greece, the Hindu stressed the ultimate importance of political 
morality. 

The Moslem conquest brought to an end the creative period of classic 
Indian political thought, and it was not until the nineteenth century that 
a strong current of creative thought began to flow again in the cultural life 
of India — a movement that may be designated “The Indian Renaissance.” 
We find in the modern Hindu political theorist two notable tendencies — 
on the one hand, the reaffirmation of the ancient dharma principles, and 
on the other, an emphasis on reform and universal ideals. In this spirit 
Tagore acclaims some of India’s classic virtues and at the same time pleads 
for internationalism. In this spirit Gandhi defends the fourfold caste 
system and at the same time pleads for civil liberties. Some have seen 
in this unique combination of respect for custom and sensitivity to the 
needs for reform a product of the union of European and Indian culture. 
The effect of the forces of the Indian Renaissance is, from this viewpoint, 
to establish a synthesis of the Western spirit of inquiry with three thousand 
years of political tradition.** Except for the village pancayatas, little 
remains of the institutions of classic times, and theories of caste and 
ksatriya rule are dying or dead. But the concepts and implications of the 
dharma ideal find echoes still in the political thought of India. 


31N. N. Law, Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (Calcutta: Luzac, 1920), pp. 1-39. 
32 Shamasastry, op. cit., pp. 293-459. 
33 Arthasastra I. 6. 


% Compare Taraknath Das, “India — Past, Present and Future,’’ Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXII 
Qune 1947), pp. 295-304. 
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AULLISM IS A personal movement in every sense of the word. The 

Rally of the French People (Rassemblement du Peuple Francais, 

RPF) would never have become what it is without Charles de 
Gaulle and it never became what it wanted to be because of Charles de 
Gaulle. 

The life story of the general is well known,! his strongly Catholic up- 
bringing, his work as a teacher in the general staff college, the Ecole 
supérieure de guerre, his interest in philosophy, and his flair for literary 
endeavor. It was De Gaulle’s considerable literary output before World 
War II which focused attention upon him.? Here was the first revelation 
of the highly personal ideas of a remote, taciturn, often rough leader, which 
his political enemies have not failed to quote and requote as evidence 
of his authoritarian leanings. However, it should be remembered that he 
was speaking and writing to officers, and his thoughts do not differ ma- 
terially from those expressed in American and British military manuals on 
leadership. De Gaulle undoubtedly identified himself with the not- 
altogether-attractive picture of a leader given in his books, and one can 
therefore sympathize with Sir Winston Churchill’s remark: “Of all the 
crosses I have to bear, the cross of Lorraine is far and away the heaviest.” * 

The war period after France’s collapse elevated General de Gaulle 
to his highest level of prominence, but it also subjected him to contra- 
dictory emotions and produced contradictory actions. His sensitivity to 
criticism directed against his alleged authoritarian ideas caused him to 
be excessively insistent that all political parties of prewar* France should 
be represented on the clandestine National Council of Resistance, although 
that action preserved actually defunct groups and contributed to the 
atomization of the political picture which he later criticized.5 On the other 
hand he subjected the Third Republic and its parliamentary system to 
severe criticism.® Actually, this criticism was mild in comparison to the 


1A good analytical biography may be found in David Thomson, Two Frenchmen, Pierre Laval and 
Charles de Gaulle (London, 1951). The comparisons are labored but the characterizations are 
very good. 

2 Especially: La discorde chez l’ennemi (Paris, 1924); Le Fil de L’Epée (Paris, 1932); Vers l’armée de 
métier (Paris, 1934); and La France et son armée (Paris, 1938). 


* heey, Monae “France: Is De Gaulle Fascist?’’ Conuation. Vol. V (1948), p. 11. The emblem of 
) 


the RPF bears the Cross of Lorraine, which was the symbol of Free France during World War II. 
4 Communist, Socialist, Radical, Popular Democrat, Democratic Alliance, and Democratic Federation. 
5 Gordon Wright, The Reshaping of French Democracy (New York, 1948), p. 35. 


® Speeches in London at Kingway Hall, March 1, 1941, and at Albert Hall, November 14, 1941. Art that 
time De Gaulle’s aides attempted to put pressure on the British Ministry of Information to suppress 
France, the organ of the French Socialists in London, because it bore on its masthead the tradi- 
tional inscription, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. 
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sentiments generally shared in the Resistance, and De Gaulle’s constitu- 
tional ideas did not go nearly as far as a study committee of the Resistance 
had proposed.’ Nevertheless, De Gaulle’s statements of that period provide 
ample ammunition for both his supporters and his opponents. 

The contradictions in De Gaulle’s utterances are far more pointed 
when taken individually than when projected against the whole back- 
ground of his concepts and beliefs. True, De Gaulle believes in strong 
leadership vested in the executive branch. But he also believes in order 
and legality. Thus, while he chastized the Third Republic, he never 
doubted its legitimacy, and while he favored change, he did not advocate 
revolution or coup d’état. 

In retrospect, General de Gaulle’s dream of drastic but orderly change 
seems naive and excessively unmindful of France’s deep political, social, 
and historical cleavages. But these ideas were, after all, born in the Re- 
sistance which presented itself as the microcosm of national unity. Surely, 
it was thought, a movement which united such men as Socialist André 
Philip and Conservative Louis Marin, Communist Charles Tillon® and 
former Fire-Cross leader André Mutter, must embody that hoped-for 
renaissance of France and foreshadow the bold and unified New France. 
It was not then generally understood that, as in other countries, the unity 
of the Resistance would not long survive the day of victory. 

It is therefore in the experience of the Resistance with all its vague- 
ness and inner contradictions that one must seek the origin of the Ras- 
semblement idea. The word itself had already appeared in 1941,® and 
when De Gaulle said in 1942, “La France doit se rassembler,” ?° he meant 
not just the temporary unity of the national struggle against the German 
invaders, but a long-range national, political, united front. Naturally 
this idea was only vaguely conceived, but conceptual clarity and precision 
are not necessarily requirements for political success — even in the country 
of Descartes. 

In the months before De Gaulle’s retirement from the government, in 
the period of his growing conflict with the parties, especially the Com- 
munists and Socialists, some of his constitutional ideas became crystallized. 
The General was not averse to democratic control. He never denied 
the right of the Assembly to turn him out of office. But he demanded 
that he should be left alone to govern while he was in office.*? He de- 


7 Wright, op. cit., pp. 36 ff. 


8 Even the disciplined Communist resistance group FTP (Franc-tireurs et partisans) was not completely 
unaffected by this spirit. It played a certain role in the recent expulsion of two former Communist 
FTP leaders, Charles Tillon and Georges Guingouin, and explains the obvious reluctance with 
which their former comrades-in-arms accepted the dictum of the Communist party Politburo. The 
case of André Marty who was also expelled has quite different aspects in this regard. 

* Jacques Fauvet, Les Forces Politiques en France (Paris, 1951), p. 201. 

% Radio Address (B.B.C.) September 21, 1942. 


" Wright, op. cit., pp. 126 ff. 
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clared himself for the principle of strong executive leadership and in 
sharp opposition to the French tradition of Assembly government. In a 
country like England such views would not be considered particularly 
objectionable, but in France, where strong executive leadership is always 
associated in people’s minds with Caesarism, De Gaulle’s point of view 
was denounced as antidemocratic. This suggested the conclusion to De 
Gaulle and his friends that the regeneration of France could not be ac- 
complished with the parties but only against them.” 

Charles de Gaulle’s eclipse was not of long duration. When the 
popular outcry against his retirement failed to materialize, he began to 
place his thoughts, especially those concerning the revision of the con- 
stitution,'® before the public. But it was not until March 30, 1947, in a 
speech at Bruneval,'* that he first launched his ideas of the Rassemblement 
which was then formally established, a few days later, in Strasbourg. 

It is time that Frenchmen and Frenchwomen who think and feel in this fashion, 
and that, I am sure, means the great masses of our people, should rally together in order 
to prove their sentiments. It is time that the Rally of the French People be organized 
which, within the framework of the law, will promote and carry to triumph above the 
differences of opinion, the great task of the common good and the basic reform of the 
state.” 

The Rassemblement du Peuple Francais was to be a movement above 
parties, a movement of national union. It invited all Frenchmen to adhere 
to it regardless of party and it permitted its members, which it called 
“companions,” to continue their membership in their respective parties. 
The only exceptions were the Communists whom the General rejected 
totally as foreign agents and “separatists.” 

This principle of ““double-emembership” might have indicated a loosely- 
organized movement with no great requirements of strong discipline. 
However, the tight, authoritarian organization of the RPF was bound 
to destroy any real hope for genuine “double-membership” and supports 
the view that despite the appeal to unity the principle of “double-member- 
ship” was actually designed to infiltrate the other parties and to make 
defection easy. 

The organization of the RPF is based on two principles, one author- 
itarian and one democratic. It is headed by a president elected by the 
National Congress: but the nature of “Gaullism” is such that the election 
of anyone other than General de Gaulle would constitute an impossible 
contradiction. The president appoints the executive committee, known as 
the Council of Directors (Conseil de Direction), and the secretary general, 


12 Jacques Debu-Bridel, Les Partis contre Charles de Gaulle (Paris, 1948). Highly favorable to De Gaulle. 
13 Speech at Epinal, September 29, 1946. 

14 Commemorating the first Commando raid on French soil. 

15 April 6, 1947. 
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who is always a member of the council.’* This position, which was first 
occupied by Jacques Soustelle’? and then by Louis Terrenoire,'* is one 
of great importance, for it heads all propaganda activities and is charged 
with the organization of new groups throughout France and the French 
Union."® 

It is usually said that Frenchmen resent close organization and that 
they have a deep-seated prejudice against formal party membership. While 
this is generally true*® there are two notable exceptions, the Communists 
and the RPF. The RPF has attempted to organize groups for each canton 
(groupes) and for each commune (sections) of France as well as for the 
overseas territories. In addition to the territorial structure, the principal 
professions have separate organizations which are centralized in Paris, but 
which have their lower-level echelons in the départements and communes. 

The most important and actual power is wielded by neither the 
Departmental Council (conseil départemental composed of 40-50 members 
elected in equal numbers by the territorial subdivisions and the profes- 
sional associations) nor its president, but by the departmental delegate 
(délégué départemental) who is appointed by the Council of Directors** 
and whose position may be compared to that of a prefect.22 Such a dele- 
gate is far more than a mere coordinating agent. “He directs the action of 
the departmental organization and assures the co-ordination between it 
(departmental action) and that of the Rassemblement as a whole. He 
administers the organization (le groupement) and he is responsible to the 
Council of Directors (la Direction).” 7* 

The departmental delegate transmits the instructions of the central 
leadership to the Departmental Council. The Council, in turn, may 
discuss these other questions and express its views in a “resolution” which 
the delegate places before the central leadership, although the Council may 
also transmit them directly. 

In order to assure an even tighter organization and firmer central 
control, the Council of Directors appoints regional delegates (délégués 


16 A good part of the Council of Directors is composed of non-parliamentarians. The secretary general 
is customarily not a member of Parliament. 


17 Soustelle resigned the secretary generalship when he was elected to the National Assembly in 1951 and 
became the leader of the RPF group there. 


18 Terrenoire was a former leader of the MRP (Mouvement Republicain Populaire). 


19 The RPF makes great efforts to organize groups throughout the French Union, especially in Africa. One 
of the Rassemblement’s foremost leaders and its foreign affairs expert, Gaston Palewski, was once 
secretary to Marshall Lyautey. 


*© The Socialists (Section Frangaise de l'Internationale Ouvriére [SFIO]}) look highly organized on paper. 
For the reality see: Robert G. Neumann, “Note sur l’organisation du Parti Socialiste Francais,” in 
Enquéte sur la structure des partis socialistes européens (Paris: Association Francaise de Science 
Politique, 1952, mimeo.). 

21 The text speaks of la direction, meaning the President of the RPF (De Gaulle), the Council of Directors 
(over which he presides) and the Secretariat General. Main administrative responsibility rests with 
the Secretariat. 


22 Fauvet, op. cit., p. 241. 


23 Decision of December 22, 1949, quoted in a mimeographed sheet issued by the Secretariat General, 
entitled L’organisation du R.P.F., dated February 7, 1950. 
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régionaux) who, like the “super-prefects,” have authority over several 
départements and may deal with any problem. The regional delegates also 
have a permanent commission from the General to settle disputes between 
departmental delegates and the departmental organization. The results of 
such arbitration must be reported to the national leadership. 

Once a year a National Congress is convoked, which bears the some- 
what grandiloquent title of Assises Nationales. Its members are elected by 
the departmental and cantonal organizations. It serves largely as an annual 
demonstration, almost a parade, of the RPF. It elects a National Council 
(Conseil National), composed of 150 members, who meet every three 
months and perform much of their work through committees (commis- 
sions) which also use nonmember experts. However, no member of the 
Council of Directors may be a member of the National Council, and since 
the actual power rests in the former, the latter has largely advisory func- 
tions and cannot seriously compete for a role of actual leadership. 

In this table of organization all real power and influence rest exclu- 
sively with Charles de Gaulle and the leaders directly appointed by 
him. While this power is not ordinarily exercised ruthlessly, the 
reality of the authoritarian channel of command is nevertheless clear. 
Many non-Gaullists fear that the organization of the RPF is merely a 
preview of the organization of the state under Gaullist domination and 
that elective institutions may become empty forms shorn of their power 
and significance. Moreover, deputies of other parties note that the RPF 
leadership, which insists on discipline and obedience of its members in 
Parliament, is dominated by extra-parliamentary forces, i.e., especially by 
General de Gaulle himself. This confirms some of their suspicions of 
the RPF’s essentially antiparliamentary attitude, which in French tradition 
is frequently identified with antidemocratic tendencies. 

These suspicions receive further support from those Gaullist ob- 
jectives?* which deal with the projected reform of the French constitution. 
De Gaulle and all the chief leaders of the RPF have repeatedly and em- 
phatically stated that this issue is by far the most important one and must 
be solved before all others. 

Gaullist ideas center on the concepts of a strong executive with a 
greater degree of independence from Parliament, and the abolition of 
Assembly government. These are not particularly original, as the instability 
and relative weakness of the executive branch have attracted a good deal 
of attention, foreign and domestic. On the Right, the unsuccessful reform 
attempt of Premier and former President Gaston Doumergue in 1934 is 
well remembered. On the Left, the Socialist leader Leon Blum stigma- 
tized the weaknesses of the constitutional system of the Third Republic,”* 


24 The RPF insists that it has no program, but only “objectives.” 


23Leon Blum, La réforme gouvernementale (Paris, 1936). 
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and during his imprisonment formulated ideas which showed the influence 
of American presidential government.”¢ 

The RPF proposal, however, goes far beyond all these.**7 It envisages 
the president of France in the key position. He would be elected by an 
enlarged electoral college consisting of the members of Parliament, repre- 
sentatives of the Departmental Councils and Municipal Councils, as well as 
of persons representing the economic and intellectual life of the country.”® 
He would nominate the premier and, with the countersignature of the 
latter, the other ministers. No formal investiture would be required as is 
the case under the present constitution.2® The president would negotiate 
with foreign states (through intermediaries) and would ratify treaties, pre- 
sumably in co-operation with the cabinet. In principle he would inform 
Parliament about them “if the security of the state permits it”; but treaties 
of peace, of commerce, and those which required appropriations, would 
have to be ratified by Parliament. 

The president would have two powerful weapons at hand. He could 
submit a law to a popular referendum and he could dissolve Parliament. 
The referendum would actually give him a double veto: he might impose 
a suspensive veto which could be overridden by majority vote at the next 
session of Parliament; but he could then order a referendum for final 
decision. The president could also have recourse to the referendum 
without first imposing a veto and without waiting for another session of 
Parliament.*° 

The proposed provisions of a Gaullist constitution clearly establish 
the ascendency of the executive over the legislature. If a vote of non- 
confidence were passed,*! the president could order the dissolution of the 
National Assembly which would bring about general elections. If the 
government’s request for a vote of confidence were refused, dissolution 
could be ordered in like manner; if the question of confidence were tied 
to a bill to which the Assembly had refused to give its assent, the president 


2 Leon Blum, A l’échelle humaine (Paris, 1945): translated as For All Mankind (New York, 1946). 


27 An earlier draft may be found in Le Rassemblement, November 6, 1948. See also: Geoffrey C. Cook, 
“De Gaulle and the R.P.F.,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXV (1950), pp. 335-52. The above 
version is based on a text drafted by Michel Debré and adopted by a study committee of the 
RPF Council of Directors headed by Gaston Palewski. It may be found in Louis Vallon, Le 
dilemme fronotts Paris, 1951), pp. 170 ff. See also: Gaston Palewski, “Pour une nouvelle consti- 
tution,”’ Revue Politique et Parlementaire, Vol. LI (1949), pp. 369-78. The main ideas on constitu- 
tional reform were clearly indicated in General de Gaulle’s speech at Epinal on September 29, 1946. 


28 Actually the RPF would have preferred to retain its earlier proposal for a popular election of the 
president. However, popular presidential elections remind the French too much of ominous past 
plebiscites to be palatable. 


2? A number of projects for the revision of the present constitution are now in the process of elaboration. 
Practically all of them want to do away with the investiture provision of Art. 45. In retrospect 
it is amusing to recall that this provision, which has done so much to lengthen cabinet crises, 
was once defended as a measure to provide for greater cabinet stability. Cf. Wright, op. cit., 

See also comment by Georges Vedel, Manuel élémentaire de droit constitutionnel (Paris, 


Pp. . 
1949), p. 436. 


® Since the RPF project constitutes “objectives” rather than precise juridical formulations, many questions 
are left open, especially the degree to which presidential orders would have to be countersigned 
by the premier. 


31 The presidency would not be affected thereby. 
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régionaux) who, like the “super-prefects,” have authority over several 
départements and may deal with any problem. The regional delegates also 
have a permanent commission from the General to settle disputes between 
departmental delegates and the departmental organization. The results of 
such arbitration must be reported to the national leadership. 

Once a year a National Congress is convoked, which bears the some- 
what grandiloquent title of Assises Nationales. Its members are elected by 
the departmental and cantonal organizations. It serves largely as an annual 
demonstration, almost a parade, of the RPF. It elects a National Council 
(Conseil National), composed of 150 members, who meet every three 
months and perform much of their work through committees (commis- 
sions) which also use nonmember experts. However, no member of the 
Council of Directors may be a member of the National Council, and since 
the actual power rests in the former, the latter has largely advisory func- 
tions and cannot seriously compete for a role of actual leadership. 

In this table of organization all real power and influence rest exclu- 
sively with Charles de Gaulle and the leaders directly appointed by 
him. While this power is not ordinarily exercised ruthlessly, the 
reality of the authoritarian channel of command is nevertheless clear. 
Many non-Gaullists fear that the organization of the RPF is merely a 
preview of the organization of the state under Gaullist domination and 
that elective institutions may become empty forms shorn of their power 
and significance. Moreover, deputies of other parties note that the RPF 
leadership, which insists on discipline and obedience of its members in 
Parliament, is dominated by extra-parliamentary forces, i.e., especially by 
General de Gaulle himself. This confirms some of their suspicions of 
the RPF’s essentially antiparliamentary attitude, which in French tradition 
is frequently identified with antidemocratic tendencies. 

These suspicions receive further support from those Gaullist ob- 
jectives** which deal with the projected reform of the French constitution. 
De Gaulle and all the chief leaders of the RPF have repeatedly and em- 
phatically stated that this issue is by far the most important one and must 
be solved before all others. 

Gaullist ideas center on the concepts of a strong executive with a 
greater degree of independence from Parliament, and the abolition of 
Assembly government. These are not particularly original, as the instability 
and relative weakness of the executive branch have attracted a good deal 
of attention, foreign and domestic. On the Right, the unsuccessful reform 
attempt of Premier and former President Gaston Doumergue in 1934 is 
well remembered. On the Left, the Socialist leader Leon Blum stigma- 
tized the weaknesses of the constitutional system of the Third Republic,”* 


2* The RPF insists that it has no program, but only “‘objectives.’’ 
23 Leon Blum, La réforme gouvernementale (Paris, 1936). 
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and during his imprisonment formulated ideas which showed the influence 
of American presidential government.”* 

The RPF proposal, however, goes far beyond all these.?? It envisages 
the president of France in the key position. He would be elected by an 
enlarged electoral college consisting of the members of Parliament, repre- 
sentatives of the Departmental Councils and Municipal Councils, as well as 
of persons representing the economic and intellectual life of the country.”* 
He would nominate the premier and, with the countersignature of the 
latter, the other ministers. No formal investiture would be required as is 
the case under the present constitution.2® The president would negotiate 
with foreign states (through intermediaries) and would ratify treaties, pre- 
sumably in co-operation with the cabinet. In principle he would inform 
Parliament about them “if the security of the state permits it”; but treaties 
of peace, of commerce, and those which required appropriations, would 
have to be ratified by Parliament. 

The president would have two powerful weapons at hand. He could 
submit a law to a popular referendum and he could dissolve Parliament. 
The referendum would actually give him a double veto: he might impose 
a suspensive veto which could be overridden by majority vote at the next 
session of Parliament; but he could then order a referendum for final 
decision. The president could also have recourse to the referendum 
without first imposing a veto and without waiting for another session of 
Parliament.*° 

The proposed provisions of a Gaullist constitution clearly establish 
the ascendency of the executive over the legislature. If a vote of non- 
confidence were passed,*! the president could order the dissolution of the 
National Assembly which would bring about general elections. If the 
government’s request for a vote of confidence were refused, dissolution 
could be ordered in like manner; if the question of confidence were tied 
to a bill to which the Assembly had refused to give its assent, the president 


28 Leon Blum, A l’échelle humaine (Paris, 1945): translated as For All Mankind (New York, 1946). 


77 An earlier draft may be found in Le Rassemblement, November 6, 1948. See also: Geoffrey C. Cook, 
“De Gaulle and the R.P.F.,”’ Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXV (1950), pp. 335-52. The above 
version is based on a text drafted by Michel Debré and adopted by a study committee of the 
RPF Council of Directors headed by Gaston Palewski. It may be found in Louis Vallon, Le 
dilemme oanoste Paris, 1951), pp. 170 ff. See also: Gaston Palewski, “Pour une nouvelle consti- 
tution,”” Revue Politique et Parlementaire, Vol. LI (1949), pp. 369-78. The main ideas on constitu- 
tional reform were clearly indicated in General de Gaulle’s speech at Epinal on September 29, 1946. 


28 Actually the RPF would have preferred to retain its earlier proposal for a popular election of the 
president. However, popular presidential elections remind the French too much of ominous past 
plebiscites to be palatable. 


2? A number of projects for the revision of the present constitution are now in the process of elaboration. 
Practically all of them want to do away with the investiture provision of Art. 45. In retrospect 
it is amusing to recall that this provision, which has done so much to lengthen cabinet crises, 
was once defended as a measure to provide for greater cabinet stability. Cf. Wright, op. cit., 
er — comment by Georges Vedel, Manuel élémentaire de droit constitutionnel (Paris, 

» Pp. 436. 


*® Since the RPF project constitutes ‘“‘objectives” rather than precise juridical formulations, many questions 
are left open, especially the degree to which presidential orders would have to be countersigned 
by the premier. 


The presidency would not be affected thereby. 
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could, instead of dissolving the Assembly, submit the bill to a popular 
referendum which would thus be tantamount to a plebiscite for or against 
the government.*? 

The exact relationship between president and premier is obscure. 
However, there is little doubt that De Gaulle, who is clearly envisaged 
for the presidency, considers the president to be the superior of the two, 
and it is evident that the premier would have to hold the confidence 
of both president and National Assembly.** The president could rid him- 
self of either National Assembly or cabinet should he disagree with either 
body. 

Parliament itself is also intended to undergo some drastic modification. 
The National Assembly would be elective as before,*4 but the present 
Council of the Republic would be replaced by an entirely different body 
composed of a political council, an economic and social council, and several 
councils for overseas affairs. The political council would consist of a 
maximum of 175 members elected indirectly by départements and com- 
munes. The economic and social council would have a maximum of 100 
members elected by professional associations and the universities. The 
overseas councils would represent French Union territories in a manner to 
be fixed by law. 

These councils would deliberate and vote separately as a rule, but 
also jointly in certain cases to be stipulated by law. In other instances, 
concerning production, consumption, or the labor market, the economic 
and social council would first investigate the bill, after which there would 
be a joint deliberation of the economic and social council and the political 
council. Questions of national defense or of foreign affairs would be sub- 
mitted to the whole plenary body of the Council of the Republic. The 
government could demand similar plenary meetings with regard to other 
questions. 

Legislative initiative would rest with both the National Assembly and 
the Council of the Republic. In case of difference of opinion a conference 
committee would work out a compromise, but if that were impossible, the 
National Assembly would finally prevail — unless of course, the president 
of the Republic decided to. submit the measure under discussion to a 
popular referendum. 


32. On other kinds of referenda the president would have to obtain the advice (which he need not carry 
out) of the Council of the Republic. 


33 The idea that the premier must have the confidence of the president is of monarchic origin. It played 
a tole in the dying days of the Weimar Republic; cf. Harlow H. Heneman, The Growth of Execu- 
tive Power in Germany (Minneapolis, 1934). 


34 In general the RPF leaders favor election by single-member districts with plurality or majority. During 
the debate over electoral reform they also proposed another system: based on the multi-member 
(departmental) district with a mere plurality required in the run-off election to obtain all the seats 
apportioned to the department. This was the Barrachin proposal. Cf. Robert G. Neumann, ““The 
Struggle for Electoral Reform in France,”” The American Political Science Review, Vol. XLV 
(1951), p. 748. 
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Members of Parliament would not have legislative initiative in matters 
of appropriation and budget. That would rest exclusively with the govern- 
ment which would submit its estimates and requirements to the National 
Assembly and subsequently to the second house. Both houses would have 
budget committees, which would be the only standing committees. Ad hoc 
committees might, however, be established. 

Let it be remembered that these and all other parts of the RPF 
program are intentionally vague. The fact that the RPF has no program, 
but only “objectives,” proves that this vagueness is official policy and 
not accident or incapacity for precise expression. Any contradiction, any 
uncomfortable interpretation, can therefore be dismissed lightly by Gaull- 
ists as immaterial or malevolent because the implementation of these 
general objectives may not be expected until De Gaulle comes to power. 

The vagueness of the RPF objectives in the constitutional and all 
other fields is heightened by the fact that only General de Gaulle’s stamp 
of approval can make an objective “official.” Yet De Gaulle, like the Del- 
phian oracle, likes to speak in highly general and often ambiguous terms, 
and often does not speak at all. 

The Gaullist constitutional ideas presented above have the official 
seal of approval. But certain Gaullist leaders of considerable prominence 
will privately admit their predilection for certain further and more drastic 
steps.**> One idea which has some adherents is that of making cabinet 
members resign their seats in Parliament upon their appointment to the 
cabinet.** In the opinion of its advocates, this measure would greatly 
diminish the appetite of deputies for the overthrow of governments in the 
hope of gaining a ministerial chair for themselves. However, experience 
with the Third and Fourth Republics might well lead one to question 
the basis of this belief. Although both have known extreme governmental 
instability, there has been considerable ministerial stability as the same 
ministers have returned time and again.** This has been especially the case 
in the Fourth Republic where the narrowness of the governmental majority 
has kept the number of ministrables fairly small and compact. There is 
little evidence to show that those eager to overthrow a government have 
gained access to it with any ease. Rather, governments fall not so much 
because of external attack, but rather because they no longer have the 
internal strength to pull together and overcome a particular crisis.** 


33 These unofficial and personal viewpoints were revealed to the author in private conversations with 
RPF leaders whose identity cannot be revealed. 


36 However, as is customary in many parliamentary systems, active cabinet ministers would have a non- 
voting seat in Parliament (both houses) while in office. 


37 Maurice Duverger, “Public Opinion and Political Parties in France,’”’ The American Political Science 
Review, Vol. XLVI (1952), p. 1077. 


8 This is what Leon Blum said in La réforme gouvernementale: ‘“‘Les cabinets ne tombent pas, ou bien 
tarement, sur des questions de politique générale. Des votes qui mettent fin a leur existence, on 
peut bien rarement tirer quelque chose qui ressemble 4 un reclassement de forces. Ils tombent parce- 
que leur puissance active était épuisée, parce qu’ils étaient & bout de souffle, & court de vie.” 
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Some of the more extreme “unofficial” proposals go even so far as to 
envisage a decentralization of the legislative process under which the 
national Parliament would make only general laws while their more 
specific application would be the work of regional, multi-departmental 
legislatures. The executive power in those regions would be in the hands 
of a quasi-super-prefect.*® This arrangement would fall considerably short 
of anything approaching federalism, but it would, nevertheless, be a con- 
siderable departure from the traditional centralist pattern of France. 

Some proposals favor giving an appreciable measure of autonomy to 
certain professional organizations, chambers and their like. But because 
of the association raised in the minds of many people by anything looking 
like incorporation with fascism, these thoughts are not stressed, certainly 
not in public.*° 

The Gaullist proposal for constitutional reform stands halfway be- 
tween parliamentarism and presidentialism, and RPF leaders claim a strong 
influence of the latter, especially when speaking for American consump- 
tion. However, ithe proposed constitution has neither the essential checks 
and balances of the presidential system, nor the measure of responsibility 
normally required of parliamentary regimes. The distribution and devolu- 
tion of power, as well as the actual role of the citizen under such a regime, 
are entirely obscure. But, on the other hand the familiar pattern of 
monolithic totalitarian control is missing. 

Perhaps the danger lies in a different direction. It could be argued 
that a constitution along the lines of the Gaullist “objectives” might not 
only fail to create the stability and executive leadership which its propo- 
nents claim for it, but might actually lead to a series of insoluble deadlocks 
between executive and legislature.** It is also possible that such a decisive 
departure from the customary French pattern might lead to widespread 
disturbances which would be enhanced by strong measures against the 
Communist party and the Communist-controlled General Labor Con- 
federation (CGT). Confronted by such problems and by fierce resistance, 
a Gaullist government might feel impelled to take the road towards more 
frankly authoritarian, even fascist, measures. But these are speculative 
considerations based on possible future contingencies and not on any 
provable statements of responsible RPF leaders. That some of them would 
support and others oppose such measures is certain: that the RPF should 
ever have the physical strength to take such a road is more than doubtful. 


3 Regionalism has been a recurring discussion topic in France. Cf. Charles Brun, Le régionalisme (Paris, 
1911); Robert K. Gooch, Regionalism in France (New York, 1931). But its limited use by the 
Vichy regime has done much to discredit it in the eyes of public opinion. 

# In all fairness stress should be placed on the fact that these more extreme proposals have not received 
the endorsement of General de Gaulle and have met opposition from other RPF leaders. 

41 The experience of the German Weimar Republic with the executive power of dissolution does not 


support the high expectations which many French commentators, both Gaullists and non-Gaullists, 
seem to attach to that institution. 
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The Gaullist constitutional ideas have deeply affected the movement’s 
relations with the parties of the political Right. Since General de Gaulle 
stressed the fight against Communists, and as his opposition came first 
from the Left, it was only natural that a great many people who were 
habitually of more conservative coloration should flock to the cross of 
Lorraine.*? Many politicians of the Independent groups in Parliament and 
certain Radicals thought it prudent to accept RPF membership or sponsor- 
ship while retaining membership in their own parties —a step which was 
quite permissible in earlier days when the RPF claimed to be above all 
parties. But as the impact of its constitutional objectives emerged, it 
became obvious that those parties whose chief strength lay in their maneu- 
verability in Parliament and in their key positions as a reserve of indispens- 
able ministrables, had little to expect from a Gaullist regime. This, together 
with the extra-parliamentary control which De Gaulle tried to impose on 
all legislators bearing the RPF label, led to increasing defections on the 
Right, beginning with the resignations of Jean Masson and Paul Giacobbi, 
both Radicals, in 1949,** and culminating in the investiture of the Pinay 
government in 1952. 

Compared to the pivotal importance of the RPF’s constitutional 
project, its social and economic plans are of rather secondary significance. 
This is perhaps not so unusual in a country like France where even 
electoral struggles are primarily based on general principles, frequently of 
the historic variety, and where a politician who stresses practical, con- 
temporary problems is easily suspected of beclouding the issue.** 

In the field of social and economic reform the movement’s piéce de 
résistance is a project called “Association of Capital and Labor” (Associa- 
tion Capital — Travail). Its principal concepts came out of the Resistance 
committee studies. Therefore, quite similar ideas may be found in the 
programs of the RPF, the MRP and the Union Démocratique et Socialiste 
de la Résistance (UDSR).*® General de Gaulle made some reference 
to this idea in 1947.*° However, it is his speech at Saint-Etienne*’ on 
January 4, 1948, which is generally regarded as the conception of the 
Association project. Later, the National Congress (Assises Nationales) of 


#2 See note 3, supra. 
43 Francois Goguel, France under the Fourth Republic (Ithaca, 1952), p. 54. 


44 The important role played in the 1951 elections by the question of a very small public support to 
private schools illustrates this point. 


45 The MRP insists that there are considerable differences between its project and that of the RPF. See: 
Note d'Information Politique (internal MRP information circular) of January 4, 1949. The difference 
is, however, not excessive, the main contrast lying in the attitude towards labor unions. For the 
UDSR, see its program of 1949 (pp. 16-20) and a bill submitted by Mme. Saunier, Councillor of 
the Republic, Assemblée Nationale, Premiére Législature, Session de 1948, No. 5555 (Annexe au 
procés-verbal de la séance du 16 Novembre 1948). 


46 Speech at Marcq-en-Baroeul, June 24, 1947. 


47 Saint-Etienne (Loire) is an important industrial center where the RPF won a majority in the municipal 
elections of 1947. This event was widely heralded as proof that De Gaulle had made substantial 
inroads into the labor vote. 
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1950** adopted the Draft-Project of a general “Law Concerning the Con- 
tracts of the Association of Capital and Labor.” *® After the 1951 election, 
when a large RPF contingent entered the National Assembly, this draft 
was submitted as a bill by Jacques Soustelle, primarily in order to prove 
that the RPF was sincere and had not merely used the project as a vote- 
catching device. Nothing further has been heard of the bill. 

Briefly stated, the principal purpose of the Association project is the 
elimination of the traditional forms of the class struggle and the customary 
European method of collective bargaining between unions and employers’ 
federations. Instead, each plant would constitute one bargaining unit 
in which employers and employees would deliberate on an equal footing®® 
about the division of profits and wages. For this purpose a production 
council (conseil d’exploitation) would be established, consisting of the 
elected representatives of the various groups of employers and employees.** 
The net profits would be distributed among employers and employees in 
the proportion envisaged by the original contract between them which 
established the Association.5? While the managerial function would re- 
main entirely in the hands of management, the production council would 
be kept fully informed about the general financial and production picture. 
These production councils would supersede the shop-steward committees 
(comités d’entreprise) which were established by the law of May 16, 1946. 
A special law would regulate the organization of Associations in the 
nationalized industries. 

The Association project of the RPF is not intended to be a compulsory 
institution at first. Whether at a later date the Association is to be intro- 
duced into every industry as the obligatory form of organization is not 
known. At any rate, this project has been presented as proof that the 
RPF is not a conservative party in the traditional sense. This is quite true, 
for the RPF is neither historically conservative (i.e. strongly pro-Roman 
Catholic church),** nor does it conform to the economic and social pattern 
of conservativism. The project may not be revolutionary, but it has had 
a very cool reception in industrial and financial circles. At the same time 
the Left has been equally cool, not only because of its suspicions of De 


48 Assises Nationales du Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, Paris, June 25, 1940. 


49 Avant-projet de loi-cadre relatif aux contrats d’Association Capital-Travail. It may be found in a 
pamphlet issued by the RPF (Propagande Nationale) entitled L’Association Capital-Travail (prob- 
ably 1950) and in Vallon, op. cit., pp. 208-14. 


% Equality and the dignity of labor are grave social and psychological problems in France with which 
every social and economic program must concern itself. 


51 The employers would be organized in the following categories: engineers and high-level personnel, 
foremen, technicians and similar employees (clerical) and workmen (Art. 2). 


52 Settlement of disputes relative to the interpretation of the contract would be handled by the ordinary 
court system (Art. 14). The contract would have to conform to the general law on Associations 
and would be submitted to the minister of labor for his inspection. If he disallowed the contract 
as inconsistent with the law, an appeal could be made to the Council of State (Art. 4). 


53.Nor is it anti-Catholic. Its sponsorship of a law providing for moderate financial support of private 
schools was primarily a political maneuver designed to drive a wedge between the Socialists and the 


MRP. It was highly successful. 
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Gaulle’s authoritarian tendencies, but also because the Association plan 
leaves little room for labor union activities. 

The observer, especially a foreign one, may well wonder what this 
system is supposed to achieve. It is certainly far more vaguely conceived 
than the German concept of co-determination (Mitbestimmungsrecht). 
And it is difficult to see what economic and social changes could result 
from it. True, many Frenchmen are convinced that the problem of the 
working class is primarily moral rather than economic, and the RPF 
believes that its project would tend to break the economic feudalism so 
characteristic of the French industrial system. But there is nowhere an 
attempt to explain why this system would do more for the workers than 
the strongly entrenched labor unions have been able to accomplish. Nor 
does it show why an entirely new relationship between workers and 
management should suddenly arise without any change in an over-all 
economic attitude which believes in restricted markets, high unit profits, 
and a relatively low rate of production, and which operates in a country 
of many small shops often unsuitable for Associations. In vain does one 
look for answers. Here as elsewhere the Gaullists are impatient of technical 
details, the existence of “objectives” appearing to them sufficient reason 
for not getting involved in searching questions. 

From the standpoint of attracting either conservative or Left-wing 
elements, or of firing the imagination of the people, the Association project 
has been a failure. However, it may have helped to gain the votes of some 
workers who were tired of the Commuunist-inspired leadership of the 
General Federation of Labor (Confédération Générale du Travail, CGT).** 
Whatever the reason, the outcome of the elections of 1947 and 1951 
showed that the RPF had probably obtained the votes of more workers 
than either the Socialists (SFIO) or the MRP.** In this respect the RPF 
lags far behind the Communists. 

The lack of precision in the RPF’s “objectives” was an expression of 
the hope for a broad national front on which men of different political 
philosophies could unite. There is little doubt that this had much appeal. 
It seemed attractive to those who had grown increasingly weary of the 
ever more accentuated trend towards greater government instability.*® 
While it was recognized that the same ministers and the same policy 
usually returned after the crisis, no strong policy of any kind could ever 


54It should be noted that although the CGT has lost approximately half of its membership (of 1947), 
the anti-Communist unions, Force Ouvriére, CFTC (Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens), etc., have not gained proportionately. 


55 Especially in the Paris area and in the north. Cf. Francois Goguel, Géographie des élections francaises 
(Paris, 1951), p. 106. 


56 This trend is very marked. Between 1871 and 1914 (43 years), France had 54 cabinets; between 1914 
and 1940 (26 years), there were 55 cabinets; and between 1946— Cabinet Gouin — and 1953 — 
Cabinet Mayer (7 years), there have been 16 cabinets. The statistical averages per cabinet 
therefore 0.79, 0.47, and 0.44 years respectively. 


are 
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be undertaken by cabinets of such delicate life-expectancy.®’ To those 
alarmed by this trend, De Gaulle’s clarion call for a strong government 
opened vistas of hope. Moreover, the mystique of De Gaulle, the memory 
of his role during the occupation, easily persuaded many that a second 
liberation from confusion and stagnation was needed and that De Gaulle 
was again the man chosen by fate. 

Others were primarily concerned with the fight against Communism, 
and although it was really the weak, middle-of-the-road governments of 
France which had broken the brunt of the Communist attack,®* De 
Gaulle’s more vociferous anti-ccommunism gained him many adherents. 
Among those there were undoubtedly a large number of people whose 
political philosophy placed them in the ranks of the traditional Right, 
as well as a growing number of former Pétainists who thus combined their 
anti-communism with a successful search for a haven of respectability. 
Still others, whose emotional attachment to the enthusiasm and the com- 
panionship of the Resistance had survived the years, and who had viewed 
with restless dismay the disappearance of their dream, felt strongly at- 
tracted to the Rassemblement idea and the familiar symbol of the cross of 
Lorraine. Certainly there is little doubt that the blood-brotherhood of the 
Resistance was felt by many who otherwise differed politically with Charles 
de Gaulle.*® 

Among the politicians, too, the attraction of the RPF was great, 
though the motives differed. Some joined up for idealistic reasons, but 
discovering that the RPF was quickly becoming an ordinary party, left 
again with the feeling so well expressed in the often-quoted remark of the 
late Paul Giacobbi, “the RPF is killing the Rassemblement.” Others again 
were completely won over, and like the well-known Resistance leader and 
mayor of Bordeaux, Chaban-Delmas, forsook their former parties and 
became 100 per cent Gaullists.®° 

But many more joined with considerable reservations. The Radicals 
especially had found themselves very much demoted from the place of 
pre-eminence which they had enjoyed in the Third Republic. Some of 
them saw in a liaison with the RPF an opportunity to return on the coat- 


57 To illustrate this point, let us take the most recent cabinet (as these lines are written), that of René 
Mayer, which was constituted on January 8, 1953. Among its twenty-three ministers only two 
have not hitherto been in any government, because they were in the opposition. Sixteen of them 
have been ministers six to nine times before, and several of them have been in office for four 
consecutive years. Two of them have eight years of experience. 


58 Since the end of 1947 the Communists have been unable to organize a single forceful action, as shown 
by the dismal failure of their demonstrations against Generals Eisenhower and Ridgway. Chief 
credit should go to former Minister of the Interior Jules Moch (SFIO). 


5° RPF leaders have assured the author that a considerable number of Socialist and MRP deputies were 
secret RPF sympathizers. No other proof could be obtained for this statement, which must be 
received with considerable caution. 


® Chaban-Delmas’s attitude caused a “great debate’? among the Radicals concerning the question of 
“bigamy,” i.e., adherence to both Radical party and RPF at the same time. Chaban-Delmas had’ 
many friends in the Radical party and he had the majority of the Bordeaux organization of the 
RGR (Rassemblement des Gauches Républicaines) behind him. But Edouard Herriot threw his 
enormous prestige against him and Chaban-Delmas was expelled from the Radical party. 
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tails of a popular movement. Similar motives inspired a number of In- 
dependents who hoped thereby to push the composition of the French 
government further towards the Right. 

Out of this kaleidoscopic mixture of hopes and fears, the RPF got off 
to an excellent start. In the municipal elections of 1947, when the move- 
ment was only half a year old, it startled France and the world by winning 
a resounding victory. In towns of over 9,000, official RPF lists won 28.1 
per cent of the vote, and coalition lists sponsored by the RPF won 10.6 
per cent more. The RPF won practically all the larger towns of France 
and obtained a comfortable majority in the Paris city council. At the 
cantonal elections of 1949, official statistics gave the RPF 25.3 per cent on 
the first run,*! while it claimed 31.3 and 35.9 per cent on the run-off 
election.® 

This success proved a trifle Pyrrhic. It certainly deeply alarmed the 
government parties and started them on the road to electoral reform 
designed to bar the RPF and the Communists from the full parliamentary 
benefits of their popular vote. But more important in the long run was the 
impact on the inner cohesiveness of the RPF. Its rapid rise had given little 
opportunity for the exercise of great care in the acceptance of adherents 
and candidates. Moreover, municipal and cantonal elections put a 
premium on nominating people who were already well-known and estab- 
lished in their respective communities. Many of these came from the 
traditional Right, and their Gaullism was merely election-deep. In other 
instances, the unwise choice of candidates had deprived the RPF of success, 
especially in the south. 

Soon many councilors who had been elected under the RPF label gave 
evidence of a rather unreconstructed trend of mind, acted as if they were 
still Right-wing independents, and showed themselves impervious to in- 
structions from the Rue de Solférino.** The RPF reacted by sharper at- 
tempts to reassert party discipline, which in turn alienated others. This 
was particularly manifest in the National Assembly where the Inter- 
Group*™ of Gaullist sympathizers was subjected to increasing pressure from 
the RPF leadership, often applied with little tact or diplomacy. The result 
was defection on the one hand, and on the other the formation of an 
“RPF Group for Democratic and Social Action” in the National Assembly. 
This much more tightly organized and disciplined body was organized by 
René Capitant, a leader of great ability who, however, does not excel 
in diplomacy. Further conflicts and “alienation of affection” resulted. 


1 Official statistics of the Ministry of the Interior gave only the distribution of seats in the run-off election. 
®2 For the details of this difference, see Fauvet, op. cit., p. 225. 
* The national headquarters of the RPF is located at 5, Rue de Solférino, Paris 7. 


* Maintaining the principle of double-adhesion, the Inter-Group made it possible for its members to 
participate in the Gaullist caucus as well as in that of the members’ respective parties, Radicals, 
MRP, UDSR, PRL, etc. 
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Before the curtain was raised on the electoral struggle of 1951, General 
de Gaulle was forced to take cognizance of this situation. He had tried 
somewhat half-heartedly to offset the failing allegiance on the Right by 

attempting to reach an understanding with the MRP, but found himself 

rebuffed. Now he changed course. On February 11, 1950, he declared 
at the Vélodrome d’Hiver in Paris: “We prefer that our elected members 
are less numerous but that their cohesion is perfect. If it were not so, the 
corruption of the (existing) regime would infiltrate among us.” ® This 
sentiment was echoed by De Gaulle’s chief lieutenant, Jacques Soustelle, 
and was expressed in the policy that only those who accepted RPF dis- 
cipline without reservation would be permitted to fight the electoral cam- 
paign under the party label. Thus the RPF went into the arena alone, 
talking bravely of winning a majority but knowing very well that this was 
quite out of the question. 

The outcome of the 1951 election was disappointing to the RPF, 
although it obtained a formidable vote, second only to that of the Com- 
munists. It was mainly responsible for cutting in half the MRP vote, it 
snatched about 500,000 ballots from the Socialists, but its expectations of 
getting more than 17.3 per cent of the popular vote®* were not realized: 
it had effected little penetration in the southern half of France.*® On 
the other hand, it had clearly established its claim of not being a Rightist 
party, for it had achieved considerable success in traditionally Left-wing 
areas and had failed to capture some of the reliable strongholds of con- 
servativism.”° Thus, in the traditionally conservative department of 
Brittany (except Loire-Inférieure) it did poorly against vigorous opposi- 
tion: 7? the same situation prevailed in Burgundy (Céte d’Or, Yonne, 
Sadne-et-Loire, Ain), in the Franche-Comté (Haute-Sadne, Doubs, Jura), 
and in the western districts of Paris. It effected sizable penetrations in the 
traditionally Communist eastern districts of Paris and certain parts of the 
industrial north, especially Oise and the western part of Pas-de-Calais. 


* This was a partial reversal of roles. In 1948, René Pleven (UDSR) had attempted to build national 
solidarity around an understanding between the government parties and the RPF, but had been 
brusquely turned down by General de Gaulle. 


66 Goguel, France under the Fourth Republic, op. cit., p. 55. 


6 It entered into apparentements in only 13 departments. In all of them there existed special conditions. 
In Haute-Loire, Lozére, Haute-Sadne, and Vendée, apparentements were concluded with the MRP. 
Cf. Neumann, “The Struggle for Electoral Reform in France,” op. cit., p. 753. 


*8 Statistics based on official election reports quoted in Goguel, op. cit., p. 90, differ from the figures 
published by the Ministry of the Interior immediately after the election. The Communists obtained 
20.1 per cent according to those figures. Nearest middle-of-the-road parties were the Socialists 
with 11.3 per cent and the MRP with 10 per cent. 


© A number of very special political considerations prevail in southern France which make it difficult for 
new parties to operate there successfully. Both the RPF and the MRP have had little success in 
penetrating this region except for some of the larger cities. 


% Goguel, France under the Fourth Republic, op. cit., pp. 100-102, and Géographie des élections francaises, 
op. cit., p. 106f. 


71In Finistére the MRP, led by able party-secretary André Colin, proved formidable; the anti-RPF 
forces in Cétes-du-Nord were headed by René Pleven. 
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If Charles de Gaulle was disappointed by the outcome, he was not 
dismayed. He found that despite the inequities of the electoral system, 
the governmental coalition had become even more fragile than before, and 
he confidently predicted the fall of the regime and the impossibility of 
governing without him. Eventually France would have to turn to him. 
For that event his conditions were ready: above all, constitutional reform. 

The tactical line of the RPF was designed to hasten the downfall of 
the existing regime, or at least to demonstrate clearly its weakness and 
incapacity. The RPF group therefore was determined “not to co-operate” 
with the regime and to make its life miserable by persistent opposition. 
Therefore the group voted against every investiture and against practically 
every bill and proposition supported by the government. It was, as its 
opponents charged with good reason, la politique du pire, or, as the 
Germans put it, Katastrophenpolitik. The English language, interestingly, 
has no equivalent. 

This is not to say that solely negative reasoning prompted the party’s 
vote on all issues. In supporting the Barangé Act, which gave some small 
aid to children enrolled in private schools, the party was primarily in- 
terested in driving a wedge between the Socialists and the MRP. In op- 
posing all plans for an integrated European army, De Gaulle followed 
his deepest convictions concerning the inviolability of French sovereignty, 
and insisted that the whole problem of German rearmament would lose 
much of its importance if only France were as strong as he promised to 
make her. 

In the recent debate on the treaty establishing the European Defense 
Community, the RPF attitude has certainly achieved much prominence, 
not only because it expressed prevailing hostile public opinion, but also 
because General de Gaulle himself and General Pierre Koenig, another 
RPF leader and chairman of the National Assembly’s Committee (com- 
mission) on National Defense, enjoy great respect in military matters. 
But on other questions, taxation, the budget, the sliding wage-scale, 
Morocco,” etc., the RPF showed no distinct policy of its own, and ap- 
peared solely motivated by the decision to vote against the government in 
order to increase its fragility and demonstrate de Gaulle’s indispensability. 

This tactical approach was quite logical, yet it bore within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. The weakening of the government parties had 
forced the premiers to seek a broader coalition basis. In view of the 
adamant refusal of the Socialists to re-enter the government, an enlarge- 
ment was possible only in the direction of the Right. This brought into 
the government men and policies who enjoyed the respect and affinity of 


72 The RPF boasts a Morocco specialist in Gaston Palewski, a former secretary to the late Marshal 
Lyautey. But the party has shown little of the moderation and deep understanding of that great 
colonizer, and in general has sided with the Radicals and Independents, usually the spokesmen 
for the reactionary colon element. 
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certain RPF deputies who had themselves come from the conservative side 
of the House. These still-conservative legislators began to view the com- 
pletely negative policy of their party with increasing misgivings as their 
sympathy with successive governments increased to the extent with which 
they “slid to the Right.” The crisis erupted into the open when Antoine 
Pinay, a premier-designate with an outright conservative policy, presented 
himself to the National Assembly. 

The Pinay investiture was the hour of greatest crisis for the RPF, 
although it was merely a symptom of a disease which had been developing 
for some time. Uneasiness had already been manifested over the cautious 
reception of a plan for national union advanced by Paul Reynaud (Ind.). 
It mounted further when Jacques Soustelle accepted a commission from 
President Auriol to try to form a government, but stipulated conditions 
which had little chance of being met by other parties. Finally, on March 
6, 1952, twenty-seven RPF deputies defied the clear and direct orders of 
their chief and voted for the investiture of Antoine Pinay. 

The dissidents were by no means mere “back-benchers.” Among 
them were such active and high-ranking leaders as General Billotte and 
deputy Edmond Barrachin. Others again, like the highly-respected Parisian 
deputy Frédéric-Dupont, had long been known for their conservative in- 
clinations and their increasing dissatisfaction with the Rassemblement. Nor 
was this a “one-shot” affair. Twenty-seven RPF deputies had voted for 
Pinay on March 6. On April 2, thirty-four voted for the economy measures 
recommended by the government; the same men voted for the amnesty of 
April 8. The next day they had become thirty-eight when they voted 
against the sliding wage scale: on May 21, forty voted against the in- 
structions of their leadership concerning a government bond issue. A few 
days later a meeting of dissidents at the Palais Bourbon was attended by 
well over forty deputies. 

The dissidents continued to avow their loyalty to General de Gaulle 
and the ideals of Gaullism. But they warned against a “sterile opposition” 
and the politique du pire. 

Confronted by this crisis, General de Gaulle made it unmistakably 
clear that he would not accept the thesis of the dissidents. In a press 
interview given shortly after the fateful investiture vote, in which the 
personal authoritarianism of De Gaulle blossomed particularly brightly, he 
declared thet the RPF “is not, like other parties, a parliamentary enter- 
prise,” and stated clearly that no member of his movement would be 
permitted to enter a government not presided over by himself."* The 
secretary-general of the party, Louis Terrenoire, reaffirmed the “clas- 


73 A clear presentation of the opposing viewpoints may be found in an exchange of letters between the 
dissident deputies and General de Gaulle, reprinted verbatim in Le Monde, June 12, 1952. 


74 Le Monde, March 12, 1952. 
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sical” position of the movement: “The Rassemblement wants today, just 
as yesterday, to change the regime.” *° 

De Gaulle had not condemned the dissidents outright, but he con- 
demned their action. Presumably the door was still open. All they had 
to do was to go to Canossa. However, the extremists in the movement 
tried to close even that road, and any hope for conciliation, if it existed, 
was cut off in a violent article by Louis Vallon** which De Gaulle could 
not easily disavow. 

With the ground for compromise rapidly receding, with the General 
firmly on the side of the “orthodox” and against the “dissidents,” the issue 
could not be long in doubt. There was no question that if the intransigent 
attitude of the “orthodox” were to be pursued to the hilt, party discipline 
had to be restored. Already the hitherto top-level dissidence had found 
its way into some of the local organizations. 

The National Council of the RPF in session at Saint-Maur, on July 
7, 1952, adopted a set of rules proposed by the movement’s Council of 
Directors. These rules, although not entirely without elasticity, established 
the principle of party discipline for all deputies who did not resign from 
the party. The next day twenty-six deputies announced their resignation, 
and organized a separate “Independent Group of Republican and Social 
Action” (Groupe indépendant d’action républicaine et sociale), henceforth 
to be known as the ARS. Their spokesman, Edmond Barrachin, declared 
at first that his group was merely leaving the parliamentary caucus, not the 
RPF itself. But that was clearly “window-dressing” designed to place on 
the Rassemblement leadership the onus of decreeing their expulsion. On 
July 14, the Council of Directors under the chairmanship of General de 
Gaulle declared: “Any member of Parliament who gives or has given 
his resignation from the Parliamentary group of the RPF in the National 
Assembly or the Council of the Republic, ceases thereby to be a member 
of the RPF.” ** This made it official. 

After some further defections, the ARS organized itself with thirty 
members in the National Assembly.** The RPF, now down to eighty- 
seven members, had a smaller representation in the National Assembly 
than the Socialists, the Communists, and (by one seat) the MRP.” The 
RPF lost all Parliamentary representation in ten departments and also the 
mayoralty in seven important towns.*° 

This cleavage in the ranks naturally did not remain unnoticed in the 
country: where the opportunity existed, the electoral reaction was un- 


™% Le Rassemblement, April 25, 1952. 

7 “OU va le RPF,”” in Combat, May 22, 1952. 

77 Le Monde, July 15, 1952. 

78 This makes it a sizable group. René Pleven’s UDSR has only 24. 


7 Due to the operation of the electoral law, the distribution of seats in no way reflects the popular vote. 


® Among these is Toulon. Many deputies are (and remain) mayors of their home towns. 
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mistakable, both immediately before and after the official “hemorrhage.” 
In a by-election® in the Loire, the RPF lost two-thirds of its votes. In 
the second district of Paris*? the party’s votes went down from 24 per cent 
to 13 per cent of those cast. After the national split was healed,** the 
schism continued on the municipal level into the winter. The Paris city 
council saw its RPF group split in half as the dissidents, among them the 
president of the council, Paul Coirre, formed a “Group of Municipal 
Action” after the model of the ARS. 

The secession removed most of the conservatives from the party’s 
parliamentary ranks and left it largely in the hands of two groups. First, 
there are the “mamelukes,” the men who are primarily Gaullists, ice. 
personal, often fanatical, followers of their idol, and who frequently hold 
authoritarian ideas. The others may be classified vaguely as having a 
“Left” origin. The distinction can not be drawn sharply, and some, like 
André Malraux, may be said to fall into both categories. 

Although the RPF was able to restore party discipline among its 
reduced effectives, the “Pinay experiment” made a deep impression on the 
tactical development of the Gaullists. The Pinay cabinet was not par- 
ticularly distinguished for its longevity, and its gradual progress towards 
extinction was obvious to all political observers many weeks before its 
actual demise. However, this phase in French experience produced for 
the first time a government in which there was a good deal of public 
confidence and sympathy. This appreciably weakened the Gaullist claim 
of the disintegration of the regime and turned both public and parlia- 
mentary opinion against the stubborn negativism of the RPF. The mail 
received by its deputies, especially from their more conservative con- 
stituents, revealed growing discontent. The RPF tactics had utterly failed. 
The regime, while ailing and wobbly, had become slightly stronger. 
Barring unforeseen catastrophes, such as war, De Gaulle could no longer 
expect the summons to supreme power. The speeches of his leaders were 
as confident and intransigent as ever; but the tone of conviction had gone 
out of them. A new tactical approach was clearly needed. 

In September, 1952, the RPF members of Parliament met in an 
atmosphere which was appreciably less tense than had been the case in 
July at Saint-Maur. A closer but less authoritarian relationship between 
the Council of Directors and members of Parliament was established by 
making the chiefs (bureaux) of the RPF parliamentary groups in the 
National Assembly and the Council of the Republic, ex officio members 


®t The electoral law provides for by-elections which are held under the system of the Third Republic, 
namely, single member district, majority election, and run-off (scrutin d'arrondissement a deux 
tuurs). 

82 In Paris (Seine) and Seine-et-Oise the electoral system is straight P.R. figured under the system of the 
largest remainder (not largest mean as elsewhere in France when apparentement has not succeeded). 


83 The split in the RPF ranks of the Council of the Republic reached its height in early November, 1952. 
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of the Council of Directors. At the same time General de Gaulle and 
other leaders, especially Senator André Debré, indicated the possibility of 
limited collaboration with the go.ernment majority if certain conditions 
were met. These lay primarily in the field of foreign relations and 
expressed the strong RPF opposition to the project of the European Army.** 
The modified party attitude was not designed to help Premier Antoine 
Pinay (whom De Gaulle could not forgive for having been the instru- 
ment and the symbol of his party’s crisis), but indicated a more flexible 
Gaullist attitude towards the next government. 

The RPF was thus preparing for its entry into the parliamentary 
system. If it were to support a government in the near future, it would 
obviously be a government of the Right, for no other government was 
feasible. Perhaps the party realized that such a course was not without 
danger, for some strong attempts to obtain some contacts with the Socialists 
and the MRP were made, but the evocation of sentimental Resistance 
memories of past joint battles was not sufficient to produce any concrete 
results. 

Whether for tactical reasons or out of fear of becoming too closely 
identified with the Right, both the National Council meeting in October 
in Neuilly, and the mass meeting of the National Congress (Assises Na- 
tionales) of November in Paris*® had decidedly “Left” overtones. The 
conservatism, the deflationary policies of the Pinay government, were 
mercilessly placed in the pillory. We support “neither spiritual subversion, 
nor materialistic capitalism,” declared Mr. Louis Terrenoire.** More out- 
spoken and extremist was René Capitant, a brilliant professor of con- 
stitutional law, but frequently a stormy petrel. According to him,** the 
guiding principle of the RPF ought to be the fundamental change of the 
regime, which, Capitant said, is characterized by a double vice: “The 
vested interests (priviléges) of management based on the labor contract, 
and the vested interests of the legislators based on the principle of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty.” Relying largely on Marxist analysis,*® he main- 
tained that the political and economic phases of the existing regime were 
merely two aspects of the same thing which must therefore be abolished 
together. By the labor contract, the worker sells his freedom to the em- 
ployer, but communism is merely an extreme form of capitalism because 
it enlarges the number of those who sell their freedom to a single, all- 
powerful employer, the state. Thus, the only real adversary of both 


§4Le Monde, October 14, 1952. 


85 The Congress was intended to be a demonstration of the continued vitality of the RPF: 4,400 delegates 
came to the meetings. 


86 ]e Monde, October 14, 1952. 
87 Ibid., November 12, 1952. 


88 Said Capitant: “‘Let us leave it to the conservative economists to try in vain to refute Marxism and let 
us state that a juridical analysis confirms almost completely the argumentation of Marx.” 
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capitalism and communism is the RPF: its objective is the replacement 
of capitalism by the Association form of industrial organization, and the 
replacement of parliamentary sovereignty by the Gaullist type of presiden- 
tialism in which the people are the final arbiters through the use of the 
referendum. 

This extraordinary attempt to create a political philosophy for the 
party and to push it toward a kind of Gaullo-Marxism has so far remained 
without echo. In effect, the RPF has gradually moved in the opposite 
direction. 

The fall of the Pinay cabinet constituted the overture to the new, but 
expected, deviation in RPF tactics. Jacques Soustelle was called to the 
Elysée but nobody expected much to come from that. More serious was 
the attempt of the former president of the National Council of Resistance, 
Georges Bidault (MRP), to form a government, for he still enjoyed the 
respect, if not the affection, of many Gaullists. He could have obtained 
the investiture with Gaullist support if he had not desisted.8° Then René 
Mayer (Radical) came forward, and the “participationists” in the RPF 
ranks saw that their hour had finally arrived. In an RPF caucus in the 
National Assembly, Chaban-Delmas argued that the regime could be better 
reformed from within than from the outside. He was vigorously attacked 
by the “old guard,” the “orthodox,” Gaston Palewski, Vallon, Fouchet, 
Vendroux, Nisse. But significantly, Jacques Soustelle, the General’s right- 
hand man, remained silent and abstained from voting. In the ensuing vote, 
Chaban-Delmas and his friends Jacquet and Ulver won the upper hand, 
to the consternation of the “orthodox.” Louis Vallon, unable to tolerate 
the fact that General Chaban-Delmas®” should prevail with a viewpoint 
for which General Billotte had been forced to resign, dissociated himself 
from the decision.” 

The first time that the RPF had voted in support of a premier’s 
investiture was in the establishment of the Mayer cabinet on January 9, 
1953. For that the party received some small concessions: the new govern- 
ment took an ambiguous attitude towards the European defense treaty 
(which fell far short of the outright condemnation demanded by the 
RPF),°? and sought to demonstrate its serious interest in constitutional 
reform by appointing a special minister in charge of that problem, Paul 
Coste-Floret. 


89 Bidault desisted because he felt that someone else might achieve a greater degree of governmental unity. 
In giving up a fond dream and an assured investiture he proved himself to be a man of great 
integrity. 


% He was an outstanding general in the Resistance forces. 
%1 Louis Vallon resigned from the parliamentary RPF group and associated himself with the small group 


of ‘Overseas Independents’? (although he represents Paris). He has remained in his RPF positions, 
however, as the disciplinary decisions of Saint Maur are no longer applied. 


% In an article in Le Rassemblement, Jan. 8, 1953, M. André Diethelm, president of the RPF group in the 
National Assembly, claimed that he had received precise and binding assurances (engagements 
précis) with regard to the treaty question. This seems somewhat doubtful. 
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The RPF had not entered the government, but it had cautiously 
entered the majority, and thus, to the disappointment of its zealots, had 
entered the regime. It had become a party, like others, and that has been 
its undoing because it was not a party like others. Its success transcended 
traditional economic and religious lines and was won because it had made 
itself the party of protest for those who could not stomach the other 
protest-party, the Communists. In this capacity, conducting a primarily 
negative policy, it could afford to leave its aims in nebulous and contra- 
dictory darkness, revealing only glimpses of the great leader and the dream 
of a strong government in a strong, respected France. 

But these factors also proved its undoing. As a party of malcontents 
it had to come to power quickly or lose the favor of its followers. As a 
movement which combined tendencies of both the Right and the Left, it 
found both of them arrayed against it, preventing it from obtaining that 
power for which it thirsted. Although the Gaullist movement was strong, 
enough people remained devoted to their traditional parties to make an 
RPF majority impossible. General de Gaulle himself took notice of the 
situation in these words: 

In order that France might meet a dangerous future, she needed a strong and just state. 
I proposed its institutions but the Left, which was then predominant, could not deny its 
own nature. It turned against me, caused me to retire, and re-established the previous 
regime with its vices aggravated. Unfortunately it is France which pays for its partisan 


success by the disorder in her affairs. As for the Left, it became the victim of the 
confusion of powers which it had recreated and became engulfed in general stagnation. 


While the inconsistency of the state impeded our recovery, a new danger arose. 
The Communist menace appeared from without and from within. I appealed to the 
French people to unite once more. And indeed there was the beginning of a rally. The 
Right, be it of the “classical,” “laic,” or economic variety, took at first a large part therein. 
But the danger seemed to lessen. Thanks to the Rassemblement the Communists 
receded. On the other hand the Americans arrived with the Marshall Plan and the 
Atlantic Pact and created the impression of a certain security. Thereupon the Right felt 
reassured and as it was hostile to my desire for social action and more than influenced 
by the feudal lords of wealth and of the press, by the impenitent followers of Vichy 
and by foreign hirelings, it also turned against me. As a reward the regime let it 
come to power. But, divided against itself and held in contempt by the people, the 
Right does nothing and will do nothing.” 


The failure of the movement is thus openly admitted, and General de 
Gaulle is brutally frank about it. He does not admit the nonfeasibility of 
the RPF or of its aims. He has not dissolved the RPF as inaccurate press 
reports at first indicated. But he sees that the ideas of the Rassemblement 
cannot be realized by playing the parliamentary game. It is now admitted 
that by the very act of presenting candidates under the RPF label the 
movement became a party and made itself ineligible to be a symbol of 
national unity. Once elected, the RPF deputies found themselves pressed 
to join in parliamentary maneuvers and thus “enter the regime.” Failure 


*3 Le Monde, May 8, 1953. 
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to do so earned them the condemnation of negativism and of la politique 
du pire. As these pressures led to internal discord and secession, the 
“parliamentary game” used up the RPF’s substance of strength. 

The RPF’s increasing difficulties did not evoke decisive evidence of De 
Gaulle’s leadership. Instead, his appearances became rarer and culminated 
in his strange journey to Africa at the RPF’s hour of greatest crisis. Even 
before the municipal elections of April, 1953, it had become increasingly 
evident that he disliked electoral contests, and during that campaign he 
was conspicuously absent, lending no support to his embattled followers. 

In the municipal elections of 1953, the RPF suffered a resounding defeat 
which was particularly marked where its candidates ran alone, but was 
also in evidence where they had entered coalitions. This defeat was 
manifest when compared not only with the municipal election results of 
1947 (the RPF’s greatest victory), but also with the National Assembly elec- 
tion results of 1951. The Right-wing element deserted the cross of Lorraine 
more than ever, and the disintegration of the RPF was apparently an 
accomplished fact. 

Confronted by this situation, General de Gaulle issued his declaration 
of May 6, announcing the withdrawal of the RPF from all elections. 
Henceforth members of the movement could run for office if they chose, 
but not under the RPF label. Those who were already elected were given 
their “freedom of action.” 

Some such move had been rumored for weeks, but the General’s 
actual pronouncement had the character of a bolt of lightning. The RPF 
deputies and senators did not have the slightest idea what to do with 
their “freedom.” Their parliamentary leaders, André Diethelm, Chaban- 
Delmas, and Gaston Palewski, appealed to them to remain united as a 
group, and Diethelm implied that the general’s retirement from parlia- 
mentary action might be only temporary. But the tendencies of dissolution 
can now no longer be stemmed. It seems fairly clear that the RPF 
parliamentary group, now renamed “Union of Republicans of Social 
Action” (Union des Républicains d’Action Sociale [URAS] ), will soon 
break up into three sections, one going with the Independents, one joining 
the RGR, and a remnant of the faithful remaining together and perhaps 
trying to move close to the MRP and the Socialists. 

What are De Gaulle’s intentions in this extraordinary drama? Is he 
disgusted with politics and is he taking this way out to dissolve the move- 
ment? A careful reading of his declaration does not give this impression. 
On the contrary, it speaks of increasing the organization of the movement 
throughout the country in a new effort to accomplish its mission. And 
it appears totally contrary to the character of the man to assume that this 
is merely a brave front behind which the RPF is to be allowed to die 
quietly. 
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There is another interpretation which suggests that De Gaulle has 
definitely turned his back on the democratic process and now aspires to the 
conquest of power by revolutionary means; in other words, that he has 
become an outright fascist.°* This theory has some fatal weaknesses. De 
Gaulle has recognized and admitted his inability to maintain a great mass 
movement dedicated to ideas which are in sharp contrast to those of 
other parties. He cannot have failed to observe the energetic action taken 
by the French government against the far stronger and more militant Com- 
munists. He can be under no illusion that no matter what might have 
been possible in 1947, a fascist mass movement preparing for the violent 
conquest of power would have little chance today. De Gaulle has never 
been the spokesman of illegality and civil insurrection: quite the contrary. 

What then does he hope to gain from maintaining the Rassemblement 
on a nonparliamentary basis? Admittedly he is much more vague on this 
point than on his analysis of the existing regime and the reasons for his 
movement’s defeat. Nevertheless the final paragraphs of his statement 
allow some conclusions. He attempts to return to his former idea of a 
national nonpartisan Rassemblement. Undoubtedly he remembers that 
this idea was most powerful before the RPF had parliamentary representa- 
tion. Perhaps he feels that if the leaders of other parties would not have 
to battle against RPF candidates in their electoral districts they might be 
more inclined to enter into a form of national union. 

Is this still possible after all that has happened since 1947? De Gaulle 
is obscure on this point. He sees the possibility of such a national union 
around his person if the people change their political habits profoundly — 
but he does not tell how he expects this to come about. His real expecta- 
tion rests in the possibility of “a grave shock in which once again the 
supreme law will be the welfare of the country and the state”: in other 
words, war. And if one rereads many of his past speeches, one receives 
the distinct impression that he expects another world war. For this con- 
tingency he wants to preserve his movement, and especially his prestige 
as a peerless leader in desperate times. This role was endangered by the 
quagmire of partisan politics. By abandoning the parliamentary game, he 
purges himself and the movement of such aberrations and makes himself 
again available as a “national resource.” 

Within the framework of De Gaulle’s mind and visionary dedication, 
this step is not lacking in logic. But the logic of events is something else. 
Barring an international catastrophe which most observers consider un- 
likely in the foreseeable future, De Gaulle and his band of faithful 
lieutenants are likely to find their position increasingly lonely as the 


* Libération, May 7, 1953. 
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parties find it unnecessary to make any concessions to a movement which 
has voluntarily divested itself of its parliamentary weapon. It would there- 
fore seem to be a safe prediction that Charles de Gaulle and the RPF are 
now gradually moving into history. 

As far as the RPF is concerned, it will find few mourners outside its 
own ranks. But the tragedy of De Gaulle is also the tragedy of France, 
for it symbolizes the improbabilities of political concentrations in that 
country. The passing of Gaullism as an active threat will leave the present 
regime even more uninhibited than before, and will allow it to continue a 
course in which the Left cannot govern because it is split by the Com- 
munists, the Right cannot govern because it is incapable of taking the 
necessary economic and financial measures, and the Right and the Left 
cannot govern together because they neutralize one another. 





THE ITALIAN ACTION PARTY AND THE 
INSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 
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I 


URING THE LAST months of Italian action in the war against the Allies 

the latent anti-fascist resistance, however ill-formed and nebulous it 

had been in the past, gradually crystallized into a coalition of parties 
which, in September, 1943, declared itself a Committee of National 
Liberation. The six parties forming this Committee were, from right to 
left, the Liberals, Labor Democrats, Christian Democrats, Actionists, Social- 
ists, and Communists. The first three contained both monarchists and 
republicans in their ranks while the parties to the left were decisively 
republican. The controversy over the position of the House of Savoy in 
Italian life has been called the institutional question. The following ma- 
terial concerns the interesting, though small, Italian Action party, its 
role in the institutional dispute, and its internal struggles. No attempt 
is made here to present a broad, over-all picture of the institutional ques- 
tion as it was related to the policies of other parties or the Allied govern- 
ments. 

With the extension of military operations to southern Italy in the 
autumn of 1943, the Allied High Command had to establish workable 
political arrangements to aid in governing liberated areas.’ It had already 
recognized King Victor Emmanuel III and Prime Minister Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio as the legal government of Italy in negotiating an armistice. The 
decision was taken to safeguard the armistice terms signed by the King’s 
representative, General Castellano, on September 3, 1943,? and to continue 
that recognition rather than deal with the unofficial group that claimed 
to speak in the name of the Italian people. Italy would be recognized as 
a cobelligerent in the war against Germany; but, upon the insistence of 
President Roosevelt, representatives of the Italian anti-fascist parties would 
have to be taken into the King’s government. In addition, the Allies in- 
sisted that the Italian people, at the end of the war, were to be enabled 
to choose the form of government they wished.* These demands were 
made at Malta where Badoglio had come to sign the “Long Terms” of 
the armistice on September 29, 1943. 


1By October, 1943, the regions of Campania, Puglia, Basilicata, Calabria, Sicily, and Sardinia were in 
Allied hands. 
2 The “short armistice’? terms can be found in U.S. Department of State, Armistice With Italy, 1943, 
pentes -— Other International Acts, Series 1604 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
4), PP. tre. 


3 Allied conditions are given in Pietro Badoglio, L’Italia nella seconda guerra mondiale (Milano: 


Migliaresi, 1946), p. 134. 
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Allied insistence was met with a double intransigeance. The King 
was opposed to including the anti-fascist leaders; he had refused to work 
with the parties’ Roman representatives before the surrender and the flight 
to the south. Under Allied pressure, however, he reluctantly backed down 
and, along with the declaration of war on Germany of October 13, 1943, 
Badoglio announced that Victor Emmanuel agreed to accept the southern 
representatives of tie parties in his government.® The statement as to the 
future, however, was vague. The English translation read: “The present 
arrangement will in no way impair the untrammeled right of the people 
of Italy to choose their own form of democratic government when peace 
is restored.” © The original Italian of Badoglio did not say that the people 
would be able to choose their form of government. It stated the Italian 
people would be free to choose their own government. (“Finita la guerra, 
il popolo italiano sara libero di scegliere in elezioni il governo che piu 
gli é gradito.”) In Italian the word “government” is used synonymously 
with the word “cabinet.” Badoglio’s statement could mean merely that 
the people, through parliament, could choose a cabinet, such as a De 
Gasperi cabinet or a Togliatti cabinet, all under the Crown. It was not 
necessarily a choice between a monarchy or a republic. Furthermore, it 
was a pledge made by Marshal Badoglio, not by the King. Badoglio might 
later resign or be dismissed. The King would not be bound by the pledge 
of a former prime minister. 


It was important that this latter problem be clarified. The King 
retreated and on October 21 wrote a letter to General MacFarlane of the 
Allied Military Mission containing the following pledges: 


1. The present ministry [of technicians] will remain until the Italian Government 
returns to the Capital. [In spite of Badoglio’s statement the King was still 
against the enlargement of the cabinet to include representatives of the political 
parties. ] 


As soon as Rome is liberated from the Germans, the ministry will be constituted 
on a large base, that will include all of the parties, and will not include men 
in any way compromised with Fascism. 


Within four months after the peace a Chamber of Deputies will be elected. 


. The parliament will be able to discuss institutions freely and reform them 
completely. [In essence parliament could act as a constituent assembly.] 


. The country, freely consulted, will be the arbiter of its destinies. 


. The Crown will follow faithfully the will of the country manifested by the 
freely elected representatives of the nation.’ 


4Ivanoe Bonomi, Diario di un anno (Milano: Garzanti, 1947). Upon the announcement of the armistice 
on September 8, 1943, the Germans occupied Rome. The King, Badoglio, and the military 
ministers fled southward to the Allied lines leaving the Italian army without orders, the civilian 
ministers without notice, and the anti-fascist party leaders trapped behind the German lines. 

5 Text in U.S. Department of State, Bulletin (October 16, 1943), p. 254. 

6 Ibid. 


7 The letter was made public in March, 1944, by Vito Reale, then minister of the interior. It was 
reprinted by the newspaper Il Corriere (Salerno), March 28, 1944. 
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The anti-fascist leaders in Naples, after an initial expression of readi- 
ness to enter the King’s government, reversed themselves, subjected to 
pressure from such men as Benedetto Croce and Count Carlo Sforza.® 
Under Sforza’s leadership they put forth an alternative solution: Victor 
Emmanuel should abdicate. The heir to the throne, Humbert, Prince of 
Piedmont, should renounce the succession, leaving his son, the six-year-old 
Prince of Naples, to become king, with Badoglio acting as regent. The 
regency would last until the Germans were thrown out of Italy; the people 
would then decide whether Italy should become a republic or continue 
as a monarchy. Upon formation of the regency the Committee of National 
Liberation would be happy to form a government.’ This solution was a 
compromise between monarchists such as Croce who hoped to save the 
monarchy and republicans who hoped that a regency, whose existence 
would be an admission of guilt on the part of the king, would discredit 
and weaken monarchical institutions. 

This about-face on the part of the Neapolitan anti-fascists was not as 
capricious as it might appear. All the parties, whether monarchist or 
republican, were bitter toward Victor Emmanuel and, to a lesser degree, 
toward Humbert. The King was associated with the long years of fascist 
rule and the ruin of Italy: he was accused of sustaining and supporting 
the regime of Mussolini. In the words of the monarchist Benedetto Croce: 

. as long as the present King remains the head of the State, we feel that fascism 
is not finished, that it remains attached to us, that it continues to corrode us and to 
weaken us, that it will resurge more or less camouflaged; and, to sum up, this way 
we can not breathe and live.” 

In addition, the anti-fascists were asserting a distinction between the 
fascist order and the Italian people in the hope of moderating the harsh- 
ness of a future peace treaty. If the head of the state were a person 
associated for many years with the defeated regime, the distinction would 
be blurred. In Count Sforza’s words: 

. . the elimination of those supremely guilty will permit us to go to the peace negotia- 
tions with our heads high. .. . If . . . we can present ourselves at the peace negotiations 


without the dead weight of a horrible past I assure you of the strong possibility of coming 
out with honor.” 


Another deterrent was the information coming from the north, on the 
other side of the German lines. From its hiding place in Rome the Central 
Committee of National Liberation containing the principal party leaders 
got wind of the negotiations in the south, and sent a strongly worded 


* Agreement of the Neapolitan Committee of National Liberation to enter the government was proclaimed 
by the committee on October 19, 1943. Text in Il Risorgimento (Naples), October 20, 1943. On 
October 31, 1943, the committee informed Badoglio that it would not enter the cabinet (Agostino 
degli Espinosa, Il regno del sud [Roma: Méigliaresi, 1946] ), pp. 173-74. 


® See announcement by Badoglio on November 13, 1943. Text in New York Times, November 15, 1943. 


Speech at Bari, January 28, 1944. Gli atti del Congresso di Bari (Bari: Edizioni Messageri Meridionali, 
1944), p. 21. 
4 Ibid., p. 80. 
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protest to Naples. It said that national unity could not be achieved under 
the leadership of the King and Badoglio. It called for the constitution 
of an extraordinary government composed exclusively of the six parties 
which would assume all the constitutional powers of the state, conduct 
the war on the side of the United Nations, and, at the conclusion of 
hostilities, assemble the people to decide on the institutional form of the 
state.'2, Although not technically calling for the abdication of the King, 
this resolution was more destructive of the monarchical system, for it 
would strip any king, Victor Emmanuel III or his successor, of his royal 
prerogatives. 

A further factor was the ignorance of the leaders of the six parties 
in the south of the King’s letter to the Allies which did not become 
public until later. All they had to go on was Badoglio’s published and 
equivocal statement about a postwar government. 

The King refused to abdicate. The anti-fascist representatives, un- 
certain as to the future and angry at Victor Emmanuel, refused to enter 
the cabinet unless he did. All realized that the form of the interim regime 
would greatly influence the determination of the permanent form of 
government. This deadlock produced the institutional question. 


II 


Of the six anti-fascist groups, the most republican, the most resolute 
against co-operating with the King was the Action party. Its origins lay 
partly in nineteenth-century European liberalism, partly in Mazzinian 
republicanism, and partly in the criticisms of orthodox socialist doctrine, 
especially those advanced by Gaetano Salvemini in pre-fascist days. The 
party’s name came from Mazzini’s slogan “thought and action” (pensiero 
e azione). The group arose out of the post-World War I crisis which 
culminated in fascism, and within its ranks came an influx of currents 
from the old Italian liberal, democratic, and socialist movements. Forma- 
tive influences at this time included Gobetti, whose work, Rivoluzione 
liberale, was a criticism of liberalism. A leading force was the young Italian 
thinker and man of action, Carlo Rosselli, who was a product on the one 
hand of the idealist liberalism of Benedetto Croce and on the other of 
the revisionist socialism of Turati and Salvemini. Rosselli’s book, Socialismo 
liberale, was an attack on both pre-fascist Italian liberalism and classical 
socialism. The growing dictatorship forced Rosselli into exile and in 1929, 
at Paris, he founded the “Justice and Liberty” movement as a center for 
anti-fascist refugees. The movement’s periodical, Quaderni di Giustizia e 
Liberta, attempted to achieve a synthesis between liberalism and socialism. 


12 Text in Bonomi, op cit., pp. 122-24. 
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Inside Italy the movement began to take form in 1936, during and 
after the Ethiopian adventure. Professors Aldo Capitani and Guido 
Calogero, also thinking about the problem of liberalism and socialism, had 
no formal connections with the organization abroad but circulated their 
ideas among friends. Outside Italy, the “Justice and Liberty” movement 
worked to have Italy condemned as an aggressor by the League of Nations. 
During the Spanish Civil War, Rosselli led a “Justice and Liberty” legion 
of Italian anti-fascist exiles as part of the International Brigade. Returning 
to France as a convalescent, he was assassinated on June 9, 1937, by 
French Cagoulards. 

After Italy entered the war in 1940, the men of the Action movement 
inside the country engaged in various forms of sabotage. In July, 1942, a 
meeting in Rome set down a seven-point program around which the various 
currents could unite. It was at this time that there was officially constituted 
the “Italian Movement of Political and Social Renovation,” the immediate 
predecessor of the Action party. In January, 1943, the first issue of the 
party paper L’Italia libera appeared clandestinely. A secret congress at 
Florence from the fifth to the seventh of September, 1943, created the 
formal party structure, setting up a central committee and central-com- 
mittee executive of five men, with Riccardo Bauer as chairman. 

The importance of the Action party lies not in its influence in 
practical politics, for, being a party of intellectuals, it had no mass support. 
What little following it possessed was in central and northern Italy, areas 
behind the German lines. Its importance lies in the realm of ideas, for 
it made a supreme intellectual effort to break down the doctrinaire con- 
tinental conflict between “liberalism” and “collectivism”; to reincarnate the 
living spirit of liberalism (not the old liberal state) in a new socialist body. 

The Action party repudiated dogmatic Marxist concepts such as 
economic determinism. It looked upon economic means only as instru- 
ments of liberation of the people from social slavery, not as the deter- 
minants of history. It rejected the class mentality of the Marxists, for it 
conceived the goal of political action not as the elimination of all except 
the proletarian class, but rather as the prevention of class crystallization 
and the assumption of privileges by any class. It denied the concept of 
the state as the instrument of a ruling class to be succeeded by the tem- 
porary dictatorship of the proletariat and finally to wither away. It denied 
that liberty must ultimately depend on the elimination of the state. 

While opposing proletarian dictatorship it also opposed a bourgeois 
dictatorship. It rejected the idea of middle-class domination of politics, 
and the continental liberal conception of the abstract individual and 
abstract liberty. It supported the goal of a democratic, progressive, 
federalist, lay state in which all classes could have faith and to which 
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all could offer their loyalty, for it would be their state. It asserted an 
indestructible unity between political liberty and social justice. 

Its concrete economic program posited the creation of a dual economy, 
socialist and liberal. Nationalization of the large industrial, commercial, 
financial, and insurance combines was to take place side by side with a free, 
competitive economy composed of small business, co-operatives, and indi- 
viduals taking risks and exercising initiative. The dividing line between 
state-controlled and free enterprises would be flexible depending on 
particular conditions and technical judgment. Factory councils with 
worker representation were to participate in the management of enter- 
prises in both sectors of the economy. Land reform was essential; the 
latifundi were to be liquidated without indemnification to former owners. 
Agricultural co-operatives were to be promoted where technically feasible. 

An absence of rigidity om economic issues was accompanied by a 
dogmatic attitude toward political institutions. True democracy was 
possible only if freely elected parliamentary institutions existed. The 
separation of church and state was considered essential; the Vatican and 
the Roman hierarchy were to be excluded from politics and from influence 
over primary and secondary education. The monarchy had to be eliminated 
on grounds of Mazzinian strictures and because of its responsibility for 
the victory of fascism. It was necessary, also, to eject the classes and 
circles associated with it. The attitude toward the monarchy was moral- 
istic and this made compromise on the question difficult."* 

As is usual among intellectuals there were divisions within the ranks, 
for the membership failed to synthesize its programmatic differences. Some 
remained fundamentally liberals, others fundamentally socialists, even if 
not rigid Marxists. There were also disagreements between men who would 
have preferred to dethrone the House of Savoy the same day Mussolini 
was ousted, and others who, for tactical, realistic reasons, were willing 
to co-operate with monarchists to get rid of fascism and carry on a govern- 
ment during the war against Germany. Before the surrender, the leaders 
of the Action party had been most reluctantly persuaded by the other 
parties in the Roman Committee of National Liberation to attempt to 
co-operate with the King." 

In liberated Italy the Action party’s outstanding men were the 
returned exiles Alberto Cianca and Alberto Tarchiani (the present Italian 
ambassador at Washington). Of those who had remained in Italy, Vin- 
cenzo Calace, a leader in the Bari area, Adolfo Omodeo, the rector of 
the University of Naples, and Prince Filippo Caracciolo held important 
party posts. Count Sforza, actually an independent, was closely associated 
1%3On the background and program of the Action party see Rodolfo Sommaruga, Che cosa vogliono i 


partiti? (Roma: Editoriale Romana, 1944), pp. 127 ff.; and Michele Dipiero, Storia critica dei 
partiti italiani (Roma: Azienda Editrice Internazionale, 1946), pp. 207 


144 Bonomi, op cit., pp. 54-56. 
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with prominent party leaders; Tarchiani, in particular, acted as an un- 
official adviser to the Count. The proposed regency, as a provisional 
solution to the institutional question, in a sense can be called a product 
of the Action party or of some elements in it. It was hoped that the 
monarchy would be discredited by formally condemning Victor Emmanuel 
and Humbert for past associations with fascism. The chances for an 
ultimate republican victory would thereby be improved, and at the same 
time the monarchists would be hindered in efforts to use the government 
to bolster their cause. Other elements feared the regency might give the 
monarchy a new lease on life. Professor Salvemini in the United States, 
a sort of spiritual godfather of the Action party, accepted the regency but 
wanted a civilian regent, not the highly objectionable Badoglio.** Finally 
the party, in southern Italy, supported Sforza’s proposal when it became 
evident that it would have the acquiescence of other parties. 


Iil 


The impasse between the King and the parties lasted through Novem- 
ber and December, 1943. At the end of December, Enrico De Nicola, 
an independent who had been the last president of the pre-fascist Chamber 
of Deputies, approached Sforza and Croce, the leader of the Liberals, with 
a plan for a lieutenancy. De Nicola thought the King might be willing 
to delegate his powers permanently to Humbert as Lieutenant-General 
of the Realm and hoped the anti-fascist leaders would feel ready to enter 
the cabinet under such circumstances. Croce and Sforza, while not com- 
mitting themselves, authorized De Nicola to broach this solution to the 
King. At the same time they kept knowledge of the maneuver hidden from 
their associates.’ This way the King could be removed from power without 
abdicating. Croce’s and Sforza’s concessions were the first break in the 
anti-fascist front. The King, however, rejected De Nicola’s proposals. 

A few weeks later, at an anti-fascist congress at Bari, the Action party 
joined with the Communists and Socialists to demand creation of an 
extraordinary government of the six parties, to have complete powers, 
including all royal powers, to run King’s Italy —that part of Italy not 
under German or Allied Military Government control.'? The Action party 
had drawn up this revolutionary proposal which would have destroyed 
the powers of the Crown but the conservative parties were in no mood 
for such a drastic measure. Under the Congress’ rule of unanimity the 


% Professor Salvemini’s views were expressed to the writer in personal conversations. 


16 The lieutenancy has an Italian tradition. Victor Emmanuel himself had nominated a lieutenant- 
general during World War I while he was at thie front. Heretofore the lieutenancy had been 
a temporary grant of power. De Nicola’s plan called for a permanent grant. See Croce’s diary, 
Quando I'Italia era tagliata in due (Bari: terza, 1948), pp. 51-54. 


17 Text in Gli atti del Congresso di Bari, op. cit., p. 54. This resolution was similar to a second 
resolution of the Central Committee of National Liberation behind the German lines in Rome 
which was sent to the Congress of Bari by means of Italians coming through the fighting lines. 
The Roman resolution called for the overthrow of the King. 
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conservative parties rejected this resolution and a Christian Democratic 
motion calling for immediate abdication of the King was carried.** Pre- 
sumably this would be in favor of the Crown Prince or the young Prince 
of Naples. Then the parties would be prepared to form a government 
under the Crown, thus avoiding the revolutionary solution inherent in the 
left-wing proposal. 

An executive committee, composed of one member from each of the 
six parties, was created to achieve the goal of this resolution. At this time 
the King’s position was extremely weak. Allied observers on the scene 
were becoming convinced that the royal government had no support 
among the people and was a definite hinderance to the restoration of the 
economy.’® On February 16, 1944, Allied political officials in Italy — 
Samuel Reber and Harold Caccia of the United States Department of 
State and the British Foreign Office respectively — unofficially made it 
understood to several members of the committee that the Allies were 
ready to receive from the anti-fascists a concrete plan proposing their 
conditions and defining their intentions.?° Calace, the Action party repre- 
sentative, drew up a draft proposal, accepted by the other members of 
the committee with minor alterations. The proposal, delivered to the 
Allies on February 18, 1944, called for the abdication of Victor Emmanuel 
III. The new King, Humbert II, was to surrender his powers immediately 
to a collegiate lieutenancy composed of civilians. The six anti-fascist 
parties would then form a cabinet with full powers until general elections 
were held after all Italy was liberated.2: The plan was approved by the 
Allied Control Commission in Italy and Allied Force Headquarters in 
Algiers. It was then sent to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The American 
government recommended approval immediately.?? Churchill rejected it 
adamantly, however, and thus blocked the whole solution. In a speech 
before Parliament on February 22 he reasserted complete and whole- 
hearted support for the King and Marshal Badoglio.”* 

Churchill’s support had given Victor Emmanuel a new lease on 
political life. The day before, on hearing of Allied Headquarters’ approval 
of the committee’s plan, he had agreed to De Nicola’s old proposal to 
make Humbert the permanent Lieutenant-General of the Realm. Now 
he appeared to disregard this commitment.** The incident serves to reveal 


18 Text of adopted resolution in ibid., pp. 56-57. 


2 U.S. Foreign Economic Administration, “Report of the FEA Survey Mission to Italy,”’ rev. ed. (March 
1, 1944, p. x, mimeographed). 


2 Committee of National Liberation, Minutes of the executive committee (February 16, 1944, typewritten; 
hereinafter cited as ‘‘Minutes’’). 


21 Ibid., February 18, 1944, Appendix III. 

22 Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), Vol. II, p. 1554. 
23 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 1943-44 (February 22, 1944), col. 690-92. 

% Croce, op. cit., p. 114. 
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the split among the anti-fascists. While Calace was authoring a demand 
for the abdication of Victor Emmanuel and the creation by Humbert 
of a civilian collegiate lieutenancy, Sforza and Croce had already agreed 
to the mere delegation of the lieutenancy to Humbert and Victor Em- 
manuel’s continuation on the throne. 

The Action party continued the fight. It urged the committee to take 
direct action; to call on the people to take over the communes of liberated 
Italy, to install each local committee of liberation as the communal council. 
If the Italian government should oppose this action, it urged the use of 
popular force if necessary. To the insistence of the Liberal representative, 
Arangio-Ruiz, not to abandon the plane of legality, Calace retorted that 
the laws were fascist laws which the parties were not bound to obey. 
Anti-fascists had not only the right but the duty to rise against such 
laws.*> The Action party failed, for the conservative groups were absolutely 
opposed to these proposals. Instead, a plebiscite was approved, which was 
to be taken only in the province of Naples in order to demonstrate the 
popular attitude toward the King. Although Allied permission was 
received,”* this plebiscite was never held since other events overtook the 
designs of Italian anti-fascists. 

On March 13, 1944, the Soviet government announced its recognition 
of the Italian government of the King and Marshal Badoglio. The Action 
party proposed to the committee that it send a telegram of protest to 
Marshal Stalin. The Actionists stood alone on this proposal, for the Com- 
munists and the Socialists (working with the Communists in a pact of 
unity) joined the opposition. Up to now these two left-wing parties 
had supported vigorous Actionist proposals. Now the irreconcilable Action- 
ists seemed isolated.?7 

At the end of March, Palmiro Togliatti, leader of the Italian Com- 
munist party, returned from Moscow after years of exile. At a news con- 
ference on April 1, he announced that the Communists had no objections 
to the continued reign of Victor Emmanuel III until the institutional 
question was settled by the people after the war.?* 

Unity of the six parties was now destroyed. At a committee meeting 
on April 3, Togliatti told Calace that direct action would never be 
permitted by the Allies behind their lines. Representatives of the other 
parties agreed over Calace’s protest.”® 


2% “Minutes,”’ op. cit., February 28, 1944. 
26 Ibid. 


27 Ibid., March 16, 21, 1944. The rejected telegram reads as follows: “The Soviet Government has 
established direct relations without delay, with the Royal Italian Government, while the people’s 
struggle to reconquer their dignity and liberty from neo-fascism is in full development. 

“The Executive Committee reaffirms its condemnation of the regime and the men responsible 
for the calamity to our country and world-wide tragedy.” 

28 11 Risorgimento, April 2, 1944. 


29 “‘Minutes,”’ op. cit., April 3, 1944. 
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Three days later the Action party was forced to capitulate when 
Togliatti agreed to accept the lieutenancy of Humbert. Calace acquiesed, 
objecting, however, to Badoglio’s presence in a new anti-fascist government. 
But Badoglio had strong British support.*® The parties agreed that the King 
should retire to private life immediately.*’ In accepting Humbert’s lieuten- 
ancy, however, the Action party declared this to be an emergency ex- 
pedient, as only a decision by the entire Italian people after the war could 
finally settle the institutional question. 

On April 12, Victor Emmanuel announced his acceptance of his son 
Humbert as Lieutenant-General of the Realm. He stated, however, that 
the transfer of power would not take place until after the Allies captured 
Rome. The Actionists wanted an immediate transfer, but the other parties 
were willing to accept the King’s promise. The Actionists urged Croce to 
accept the premiership, but the philosopher refused, insisting that a 
Badoglio cabinet was the only possible solution. 

On April 21 it was obvious that the other parties would form a 
government with or without the Actionists. That evening a hurried meeting 
was called by the Southern Center.** By a majority of one vote of those 
present, it was decided to enter the government. Tarchiani, Omodeo, and 
Caracciolo accepted posts in the new cabinet formed by Marshal Badoglio. 
The following day an order arrived from the party’s central executive com- 
mittee behind the German lines in Rome forbidding the southern repre- 
sentatives to enter the cabinet. It came too late. 


IV 


On June 5, the Allies finally captured Rome. The American govern- 
ment forced Victor Emmanuel to turn his powers over to Humbert before 
returning to the capital.** The cabinet presented its resignation to the 
new lieutenant-general who invested Badoglio with the authority to 
form a new one. Marshal Badoglio then went to Rome only to discover 
that the Central Committee of National Liberation (CLN), composed 
of the principal leaders of the six parties (with the exception of Togliatti), 
would have nothing to do with him. On its own initiative the Roman 
committee had created an extraordinary government composed exclusively 
of political leaders and selected its chairman, Ivanoe Bonomi, as the prime 
minister. Togliatti fought for the inclusion of Badoglio in the cabinet, 
even if not as premier, but failed. Badoglio was forced to return to the 


%® Croce, op. cit., p. 129. 

31 *Minutes,”’ op. cit., April 6, 1944. 

32 The Southern Center was the principal party organ in liberated Italy. 
33 Hull, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 1563. 
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lieutenant-general to report his defeat and to recommend that the 
CLWN list be accepted. Humbert then authorized Bonomi to form a 
cabinet.** 

All six parties in Rome had approved the call for an extraordinary 
government. They were agreed that the cabinet should be exclusively 
political, composed only of members of the six parties; that it should have 
all the usual executive and legislative powers possessed by a cabinet and 
legislature in a parliamentary democracy; and that it was to take an oath 
of allegiance to the people, not to the King. They disagreed, however, 
about what to do with the royal powers. The parties of the Left wanted 
the cabinet to possess all royal powers as well. The parties of the Right 
wanted the Crown to cede to the cabinet only those faculties necessary 
to the conduct of the war. The Communists were the most moderate of 
the leftist parties and were willing to permit the Crown to perform the 
formal act of investiture of a new cabinet.*® 

Upon the liberation of Rome, the Action party with Socialist backing 
had laid down the minimum conditions under which the two would 
participate in a government. It was they who insisted on an exclusively 
political cabinet, on the unacceptability «f Badoglio, and on the changed 
oath of allegiance. It was they who insisted that the government must 
be created by the CLN, not the Crown,** thus taking away the most im- 
portant power left to a constitutional monarch, the selection of a man 
to form and lead a government. They wanted the Roman CLWN to sub- 
stitute its placet for that of the lieutenant-general. They wanted the Italian 
cabinet to be responsible to the Central Committee of National Liberation 
until a parliament were again in existence. 

Behind this issue was a struggle to create democratic forms of govern- 
ment. Until postwar elections would decide the institutional question and 
establish a parliament and local governments based on the freely expressed 
will of the people, the Action party’s thesis was that the Central Com- 
mittee of National Liberation was more representative of public opinion 
than the monarchy. Consequently, if democracy was to be established, the 
organs of government from top to bottom should be responsible to govern- 
ment officials who should be politicians taken from the parties composing 
the CLN, but who should not be appointees — direct or indirect — of the 
Crown. In removing the Crown from the operations of government, it was 
felt that the prospect of ultimate victory of the republic would be enlarged. 

General MacFarlane had given his approval to the new cabinet when 
Churchill in London reversed the decision of the Chief of the Allied 
Control Commission. Churchill fought to restore Badoglio and the old 


%4 Bonomi, op. cit., p. 198. 
35 Ibid., pp. 156-58. 
% Pietro Nenni, “The Rebirth of Italy,’”” The Nation (September 23, 1944), p. 352. 
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oath of allegiance. This time he failed. Badoglio retired from public 
affairs. Bonomi personally took the old oath to mollify the British, but the 
other cabinet members did not. After a delay of two weeks, Churchill 
recognized the new government.*’ 

The Action party felt it had led a revolution which had transferred 
effective authority in the state from the Crown to the Central Committee 
of National Liberation. This interpretation can be debated. The lieuten- 
ant-general still signed decrees and formally invested the cabinet with 
authority. The prime minister still took the oath of allegiance to the 
Crown, and under fascist laws, remaining technically in effect, the “Chief 
of Government” held sole political responsibility and held it at the 
pleasure of the Crown. Political power, however, lay in the CLN. 


V 


In central Italy, Action party pressure now shifted to obtain for the 
local committees what it felt had been won for the Central Committee 
of National Liberation. Again there was Socialist backing. As Allied forces 
moved northward into Umbria and Tuscany they found vigorous local 
committees demanding control over local governments. Here they were 
coming into conflict with the provincial prefects and communal officials 
who had been appointed under the then existing, highly centralized 
Italian form of government. In the late autumn of 1944, the conflicts 
crystallized into a formal demand on the part of Tuscan leaders for the 
right of provincial committees to appoint the prefects, and of communal 
committees to appoint communal councils, police chiefs, and other local 
officials. A crisis was precipitated in November, 1944, when members of 
the Tuscan CLN, led by an Action party chairman, came to Rome to 
demand clarification of its authority. 

In Rome these demands were supported by Action and Socialist 
leaders with the Communists trailing behind. The parties of the Right 
were suspicious,** fearing the generally leftward tendencies of the local 
committees of national liberation in central Italy. More important, they 
feared a threat to the social structure of the Italian state. The Liberals 
were especially concerned with maintaining the authority of the “state,” °° 
and they resisted Actionist pressure for more authority for the CLN. 
Bonomi, who had been nominated as prime minister by the Roman com- 
mittee, began to shift in his recognition of the source of his power. He 


37 Another concession was to retain Admiral DeCourten as navy minister, the only non-party man in 
the cabinet. 


28 For purposes of convenience the Liberals, Labor Democrats, and Christian Democrats are here grouped 
as the Right, the Actionists, Socialists, and Communists as the Left. 


39 Where the threat could lead was revealed by a speech of Pietro Nenni, Socialist leader, at a meeting 
celebrating the twenty-seventh anniversary of the Russian revolution. Nenni shouted, “All power 
to the CLN’s,” echoing the Bolshevik cry of ‘‘All power to the Soviets.’’ New York Herald-Tribune, 
November 13, 1944. 
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propounded the view that since the Italian government was in authority 
over most of liberated Italy, the CLN had ceased to perform a useful 
purpose. Although nominated originally by the six parties, he maintained 
that he now represented the nation, not the parties, and could be removed 
only by the head of the state, not by the CLN.*° 

The opposing theses clashed in a cabinet crisis*' on November 25, 
1944, when Bonomi, without notifying his cabinet or the CLN, handed his 
resignation to Humbert, “restoring,” in the words of the Action leader 
Riccardo Bauer, “to the Lieutenant-General the initiative which had been 
lost in June.” 4? 

The following day the Central Committee of National Liberation met 
to find a formula which would serve as a basis for a new cabinet. The 
Liberals favored the phraseology that the cabinet should “have the support 
of the CLN.” The Action, Socialist and Communist parties insisted that 
the cabinet “be the emanation of the CLN.” The final resolution con- 
tained the phraseology of the Left.** It was sent to Bonomi who ac- 
cepted it. 

The Actionists and Socialists demanded that Bonomi submit a formal 
resignation to the CLN and receive from it the authorization to form a 
new cabinet. This Bonomi refused to do, insisting that he accepted the 
CLN principles, but his investiture to construct a cabinet had already 
come from the lieutenant-general.‘* The Right and the Communists were 
willing to form a cabinet on this basis. The Actionists and Socialists 
refused, and a new cabinet was formed on December 12 without any 
representatives of these two parties. 

Although the CLN maintained its de facto power, Bonomi succeeded 
in maintaining the formal perquisites of the monarchy. The attempt of 
the Left to obtain governmental powers for the local committees in 
liberated Italy failed. On December 27, 1944, some compensation was 
received, however, when the Italian government authorized the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation of Northern Italy to exercise governmental 
powers behind the German lines. The committee appointed underground 
prefects, as well as regional and communal councils. AMG agreed to 
confirm all these appointments after the north was liberated. The northern 
committees, however, had to recognize that legal power would lie with 


# “Political Reconstruction in Italy,’”’ The World Today (August, 1945), pp. 69-70. 


“1 Other elements in the crisis were a clash over the purge of the bureaucracy and an interview of 
Humbert, calling for the final solution of the institutional question by a plebiscite rather than 
by a constituent assembly. 


42 Riccardo Bauer, “‘Bilancio di una crisi,’” Domenica (Roma), December 24, 1944. 


43 Text of final resolution in OWI, “Italian News Bulletin,’?’ November 27, 1944; the Left resolution was 
reinforced by a message from the Committee of National Liberation of Northern Italy insisting on 
the wording “emanation of the CLN” and supported by the northern Liberals and Christian 
Democrats. Text of this message in Libera Stampa (Lugano), January 18, 1945. 


** Text of Bonomi’s answer in OWI, “Italian News Bulletin,’’ December 5, 1944. 
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AMG. At the same time the Committee of National Liberation of 
Northern Italy agreed: 


. +. to act as the delegate of the Italian Government which is recognized and considered 
by the Allied Governments as the sole successor of the Government which signed the 
armistice conditions and is the only legitimate authority in that part of Italy which 
already has been, or will later be restored to the Italian Government by the Allied 
Military Government.” 

In spite of this commitment, the northern section of the Action party, 
the most important in terms of numbers and leadership, laid plans to 
establish a revolutionary democratic republic upon the moment of libera- 
tion of the north, which envisaged the proclamation of a republic after 
the liberation of Milan from the nazi-fascist occupation forces. The Com- 
mittee of National Liberation of Northern Italy was to become the 
provisional government, and a congress of representatives of the local com- 
mittees was to be convoked in order to act as a temporary parliament and 
consultative convention until a constituent assembly would be elected. 
The partisan formations (Volunteers of Liberty Corps) were to become 
the army of the republic. It was hoped that the prestige of the Committee 
of National Liberation of Northern Italy and the element of surprise 
would bring success to this plan, and, further, that the Allies and the 
recognized government in Rome would not dare react with violence to 
this fait accompli for fear of precipitating a civil war against the Italian 
liberation movement.** 

The Liberals and Christian Democrats within the Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation of Northern Italy were reluctant, for the envisaged pro- 
gram was clearly republican and socialist in its goals. If the plan had 
prevailed, a coalition of the Left, based on the Action, Socialist, and 
Communist parties, would have emerged.*? The Action party leaders 
deluded themselves, however, on the democratic unity of the Left,**® for 
the Communists and their Socialist allies completely rejected the proposed 
program. The leaders of these two parties saw slight chances of success 
in such an undertaking. A catastrophic example of what could happen 
was evinced in Greece where the British had crushed an attempted Greek 
Communist coup just a few months earlier. In addition, the Communists 
felt that the Italian bureaucracy and the peasantry were attached to the 


45 Texts released by the press office of the prime minister after the end of hostilities. Reported in OWI, 
“Italian News Bulletin,’’ May 4, 


*® Descriptions of this plan may be found in the party paper Italia Libera (Milan), April 26, 1945; also 
eo Valiani, L’Avvento di DeGasperi (Torino: DeSilva, 1949), pp. 12-13. In Florence the Action 
party leader, Piero Calamandrei, was calling for a revolutionary government based on the Com- 
mittee of Liberation to bring the liberation of Italy from fascism to a final conclusion. He argued 
that democratic revolutionary forces, even if in a minority, must create the new society in which 
all elements would be able to participate. Piero Calamandrei, ‘“‘Rassegna della resistenza europea: 
funzione rivoluzionaria dei comitati di liberazione,” Il Ponte, Vol. I, No. 2 (May, 1945), pp. 
138-40. 


TLeo Valiani, Tutte le strade conducono a Roma: diario di un popolo nella guerra di un popolo 
(Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1947), p. 323. 


48 Francesco Compagna, La lotta politica italiana nel secondo dopoguerra e il mezzogiorno (Bari: Laterza, 
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monarchy and the Christian Democrats respectively. Northern Italy was 
under Allied occupation. Only if conditions were similar to those in 
eastern Europe, where the possibility of Red army intervention was present, 
could the Left make a serious bid for revolutionary power. Consequently 
the Communists preferred the path of legality and participation in a 
national government based on the CLN.*® The Communists wanted the 
radical renewal of the country, but said it must come the democratic way, 
via the constituent assembly.°° The main argument was later summed up 
succinctly by Pietro Nenni, the Socialist leader: 

When the North fell it was impossible to take direct action for a republic with 
the Allies in Italy. It would have meant risking a conflict with the Allied occupation 


armies which could have ended only unsuccessfully. Therefore all energy was con- 
centrated on the Constituent Assembly.” 


The Action party proposal, therefore, came to nought. 


When the war ended, the second Bonomi cabinet resigned to be 
replaced by a six-party government led by Ferruccio Parri, the Action 
party leader of the partisans. His appointment was not a sign of Actionist 
strength; it was merely a compromise between the Socialists who would 
not agree to give the premiership to DeGasperi, and the Christian Demo- 
crats who could not sanction Nenni. This time the northern Actionists 
made the attempt to get power for the local committees in “King’s Italy,” 
but they, too, failed.®* Parri then concentrated on preparing for the final 
solution to the institutional question. 


VI 


The Allies, the monarchy, and the parties were agreed that the final 
decision would come at the end of hostilities. The republican parties were 
determined that the decision be made as soon as possible thereafter, in 
order to take advantage of the “republican mood” of the country which 
stemmed from the great partisan insurrection in the north. The mon- 
archists, led by the Liberals, wished to delay a decision in the hope that, 
given time, the country would settle down to traditional patterns and 
accept accustomed institutions. 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1945, Parri tried to set a date for 
elections to a constituent assembly while the liberals and Christian 
Democrats used every delaying tactic possible. They argued that elections 
should first be held for local governments to give the people practice in 


* Speech of Togliatti in Milan, May 21, 1945, L’Unita (Milan), May 22, 1945. 


® Directive of the Executive of the Communist Party, July 3, 1945. Printed in Partito Communista 
d'Italia, Il Partito communista italiano contro la guerra, contro il fascismo, per la libertad, per la 
democrazia, per l’indipendenza d'Italia (Roma: Societa Editrice |’Unita, 1945), pp. 285-87. 


51 Partito Socialista Italiano di Unita Proletaria, 24th Congress, ‘“‘Press Release,’ Firenze, April, 1946 
(mimeo.). 


52 Giulio Andreotti, Concerto a sei voci (Roma: Della Bussola, 1945), pp. 54-57, 63-64, 70-71. The north 
remained under AMG rule until January 1, 1946. 
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long-forgotten democratic procedures.®* Parri’s determination finally pro- 
voked the Liberals into creating a cabinet crisis in November, 1945. The 
excuse was that a financial purge law sponsored by Parri was “directed at 
one class. It aims at the suppression, or if that word is too drastic, replace- 
ment of the Italian ruling class. .. .”°* The Parri government collapsed, 
the election to the constituent assembly was delayed, and the financial 
purge was rendered ineffective. A new six-party government replaced the 
Parri cabinet; led by DeGasperi, its emphasis was shifted to the right. 

The new government scheduled local administrative elections for the 
spring of 1946 and delayed the major political election to June 2, 1946. 
The Christian Democratic leadership wanted the decision to be made 
by a plebiscite or referendum, as the lieutenant-general had advocated 
in his interview of November, 1944. They hoped that many Italians who 
would vote for some leftist, republican party might also vote for the 
monarchy because of tradition or sentiment. An Actionist or Socialist 
deputy to a constituent assembly would never vote for the monarchy. 
For precisely this reason the Left parties wanted the decision to be made 
by the assembly. 

In addition, the Actionists wanted a constituent assembly which would 
be an all-powerful sovereign body, in the tradition of the French Revolu- 
tionary Assembly. That is, it would decide the institutional question, 
write a constitution, and act as a parliamentary legislative body, electing 
and supporting a cabinet. This would enable the assembly, by majority 
vote, to pass reform legislation to which the parties of the Left were 
committed. The Right wanted the assembly’s task to be solely that of 
writing a new constitution. In the meantime the country would continue 
to be governed by a CLN cabinet issuing decrees. Since the cabinet 
acted on the unanimity principle, as no party could claim priority before 
elections were held, the conservatives could veto legislation and delay 
reforms. 

The Action party and its supporters lost. A new decree issued in 
February, 1946, established a referendum as the solution to the fate of the 
monarchy. The constituent assembly, elected at the same time, was to 
confine itself to the writing of a new constitution.®> The cabinet would 
govern by decree until the new constitution went into effect and legislative 
bodies were elected under it.*® 

Preceding the referendum, the country turned to the electoral cam- 
paign. Here the true nature of the institutional question was clearly 
revealed as a struggle for the preservation of the social structure in Italy. 
The Liberals had shown this in their reaction to the financial purge law. 


53 See statement of DeGasperi reported in Il Progresso Italo-Americano, September 6, 1945. 
54 Risorgimento Liberale, November 6, 1945. 

55 It was given one legislative power, the ratification of the peace treaty. 

56 Text of election law in I! Mondo (April, 1946), p. 7. 
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The forces around the monarchy were not truly legitimist, said one Action 
party writer, for the sense of legitimacy was gone.*? An English writer 
observed, “all conservative politicians, whatever party name they bore, in 
their anxiety as to the wisdom of envisaged reforms found themselves 
drawn back to support of the Monarchy as an institution with a past, 
even if disreputable. . . .” °* This was why the Action party had concen- 
trated on the institutional question. The monarchy was the rallying point 
around which all the forces favoring the preservation of the social order 
would converge. Like the Roman Catholic church, it was the symbol 
of tradition, order, stability. To attack the monarchy, to discredit it by 
emphasizing its ties to fascism, to weaken it by divorcing it from the 
operations of government, would thereby weaken the existing social order. 
Other methods advocated by the Actionists were to purge the bureaucracy 
and “high finance” — also key institutions of the social order — and to 
press for the removal of church influence from politics. Thus the Action 
party hoped to replace the existing social structure with a more democratic 
one. Some elements of the party were ready, if necessary, to use direct 
action to attain this result; to establish a republic dominated by a coalition 
of the parties of the Left, which would institute reforms. 

The attack on the monarchy, then, was more than an attack on a 
political institution; it was a drive for social change. The Actionists were 
among those who recognized the dual nature of the issue. Many Italians, 
unclear on this relationship, voted for a republic out of a sense of disgust 
over the past, and at the same time voted for those parties which preserved 
the old social structure. The result was a victory for the republic by a 
small margin in the June 2, 1946, referendum; and a victory also for the 
conservative forces of which the monarchy had been a key element. 


VII 


The institutional question was composed of three issues: personali- 
ties, the position of the parties versus the monarchy, and the struggle over 
the social structure. All three elements were present from the very 
beginning but usually one predominated in a particular period. In the 
south, before the capture of Rome, the question of personalities was 
uppermost and the struggle raged over the persons of Victor Emmanuel, 
Humbert, and Badoglio. After the capture of Rome, the emphasis was 
on the position of the Committees of National Liberation, central and 
local, relative to the traditional organs of the state structure. As questions 
of administrative and financial purges became basic, the key struggle over 
the social structure overshadowed the others. 


5? Carlo Innamorati, “Le nuove correnti politiche italiane,’’ G. Fenoaltea et al., Verso una nuova 
democrazia (Firenze: Barbera, 1945), p. 64. 


58 Elizabeth Wiskemann, Italy (London: Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 124-25. 
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On two of the three issues the Action party adopted an extreme posi- 
tion. It was the least willing to compromise on the question of person- 
alities; and it was the most determined to have party committees take over 
the functions of the traditional organs of state machinery. On the question 
of the social structure the Socialists and Communists were just as firm 
as the Actionists. The revolutionary proposition that the old ruling class 
should be overturned and replaced was basic for the parties of the Left. 
Actionist goals, however, were different from those of the other two 
parties of the Left; they wanted a democratic revolution for Italy while 
the others wanted a proletarian revolution culminating in the establish- 
ment of a proletarian dictatorship.*® 

The strategy of the Action party evidences a failure to understand 
Bismarck’s definition of politics as the art of the possible. This inability 
to realize what was possible plagued the Actionist leaders constantly. 
It could lead to such ridiculous recommendations as the one made by 
Calace in March and April of 1944, to promote a revolution behind the 
Allied lines in southern Italy while a war was being fought against the 
Germans. It needed the professional revolutionary, Palmiro Togliatti, to 
tell Calace that the Allies would never permit this move. In the spring 
of 1945, the Communists had to tell the Actionists once more that the 
circumstances for successful revolutionary action were not present. Again, 
in December, 1944, the Actionists, this time along with the Socialists, 
refused to enter a cabinet because Bonomi declined to accept formal 
investiture from the CLN even though he acknowledged it as the source 
of his power. 

The Action party’s goal was to create a republic. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that refusal to co-operate with the other parties at this time brought 
this goal any closer to achievement. The party was not strong enough, 
even with the Socialists, to prevent the formation of a cabinet. Although 
going into opposition in wartime Italy may have indicated retention of 
ideological purity, it also meant inability to influence the course of events. 
The government and the Allies controlled all means of communication 
and transportation. Leaving the cabinet meant a severe curtailment in 
the power to propagandize and mobilize public support. In December, 
1944, the Socialists were not long in realizing their mistake. A month later 
they were looking for a way to get back into the cabinet. The Communist, 
Mauro Scoccimarro, became the minister for occupied territories. Through 
this post he was able to build up the Communist position in the north at 
the expense of the Actionists and Socialists. In wartime Italy a party 
gained strength from being in the government. Realizing this, the Com- 


59 The majority of the Italian Socialists held this objective. A minority which split off in 1947 was, in 
general, committed to the concepts of parliamentary democracy accepted by revisionist socialism in 
western Europe and acceptable to the Actionists. 
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munists entered into European cabinets everywhere in Europe whenever 
possible, and resisted bitterly when they were finally ejected in France 
and Italy in 1947. The Italian Republican party, a small group, followed 
the opposite technique, refusing to participate in any cabinet until after 
the achievement of the republic in June, 1946. This party remains just 
as small today. Had the Action party similarly remained outside the 
government, it could not have benefited itself as a party, nor would it have 
made any contribution to the Italian efforts in the war against Germany, 
efforts which had to be made even though they were received with little 
appreciation by most of the Allied governments at the peace conferences 
of 1946-47. It seems most improbable that abstention would have made 
the eventual victory of the republic more secure. While it is difficult to 
draw a dividing line between compromise, so necessary in coalition politics, 
and opportunism, the inability of the Actionists to compromise when 
necessary, to realize the limits of what was possible under the circum- 
stances, was one of the reasons for their eventual disintegration. 

On the question of the representative authority in the state the Action 
party maintained a consistent and useful position. The head of the state 
in a parliamentary government is customarily regarded as the symbol of 
the nation, the unifying element distinguishing the whole from the parts, 
the people collectively over the people separated by their various political 
and other interests. In a constitutional monarchy the Crown is the tradi- 
tional source of sovereignty and law, embodying the will of the people, 
even though its functions are exercised by parliaments and cabinets which 
represent a popular majority. The Action party consistently sustained the 
thesis that the Italian Crown could not fulfill this traditional role. The 
disrepute in which the monarchy was held by large sections of the popula- 
tion had destroyed its capacity to stand for the Italian people collectively, 
above and beyond party and faction: indeed, it was one of the factions in 
the political contest. Because the sense of legitimacy was destroyed, Carlo 
Sforza (reversing a famous phrase uttered by Crispi, a nineteenth-century 
republican turned monarchist) could say, “A republic unites us, the 
monarchy divides us.” ® 

In place of the Crown the Action party set up the Central Committee 
of National Liberation as the source of Law, the unifying symbol of the 
nation. It rejected the phraseology of the Liberal party that the cabinet 
should “have the support of the CLN,” and it insisted that the government 
must “be the emanation of the CLN.” This arrogation of the right to 
symbolize the collective will was a revolutionary assertion. No popular elec- 
tion had authorized the CLN to speak in the name of the people, to create 
cabinets with authority to issue degrees. Yet the CLN in fact did exactly 
this, although the formal act of royal investiture was maintained. When — 


® Carlo Sforza, Monarchia o repubblica (Milano: Mondadori, 1946). 
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the first political election was held the parties of the CLN got almost 90 
per cent of the votes.*! In the referendum the monarchy received 46 
per cent. The CLN’s claim that it represented all the people of Italy 
was certainly far more valid than that of the monarchy. 

The Action party was instrumental in insisting on another important 
issue, government by party politicians. The Italian Crown preferred to 
govern through technicians. Victor Emmanuel had refused to accept party 
leaders in the cabinet after the July 25, 1943, coup which ousted Mussolini. 
He resisted pressure to enlarge the cabinet of undersecretaries in the south 
as long as he could. When the CLN finally entered the cabinet in April, 
1944, and again in June, 1944, the Action party insisted most firmly that 
the power to make political decisions be restricted to party men. It fought 
for and succeeded in establishing the democratic principle of government 
by politicians representing segments of the population over the fascist 
principle of government by “experts” or technicians.®* It was instrumental 
in restoring democratic party leadership to Italian politics after twenty 
years of fascism. 

The most important element in the institutional question was the 
preservation of the Italian social structure, the struggle to maintain what 
the Liberal party called “the Italian ruling class.” The Action party stood 
for the proposition that Italy needed the democratic revolution which it 
had never had.* It can be criticized for failing to see where this doctrine 
might lead. The Action party was small, while other forces urging a 
democratic revolution were weak; those aiming at proletarian revolution 
were much stronger. In promoting the concept of a democratic revolution, 
Actionists might have delivered Italy into the hands of a dictatorship which 
would claim to speak in the name of the proletariat. For the “Left coali- 
tion” advocated in the spring of 1945 greatly resembles the “people’s 
democracies” which emerged in eastern Europe in the postwar period, 
from which the Communists and their allies squeezed out the democratic 
elements in a few years. 

From another point of view this Actionist position may be strongly 
defended. It may be argued that the only way Italy could avoid a dictator- 
ship was through a democratic revolution, and that the failure to achieve 
it means that Italy is subject to the threat of dictatorship, neo-fascist or 
Communist, or perhaps both, in the order named. The apparent polarizing 
tactics of the Communists may indicate their belief that communism finds 
it easier, in the long run, to defeat fascism than democracy.* 


61 Mario Einaudi, ‘‘Constitutional Government: France and Italy,’’ in F. Morstein-Marx (Ed.), Foreign 
Governments (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949), p 


62 Einaudi, op. cit., pp. 264-65. Of course, the fascist leaders were really politicians. 


®3 In September, 1945, Premier Parri addressed the Consulta and in the presence of three pre-fascist prime 
ministers, Orlando, Bonomi, and Nitti, said that pre- —% Italy had not been really democratic. 
Allied Commission, Weekly Bulletin, September 29, 


*4 Giorgio Borsa, ‘‘Again the Mussolini Way in Italy,’”’ New York Times, Magazine Section, June 8, 1952. 
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The monarchy was defeated, but the old ruling class was preserved. 
The failure of the administrative and financial purges, and the glacier-like 
pace of social reform, indicate that the old social structure still survives. 
The growth of Christian Democracy, supported by the wealthy and closely 
associated with the Vatican,® raises the question of the nature of demo- 
cratic government in Italy today. In form, there is parliamentary govern- 
ment; the cabinet coalition of party politicians is supported by a majority 
in a freely elected parliament. But some claim that the Vatican virtually 
directs Italy with its hold over the government, its control of education, 
and its economic influence.®® Are the Christian Democrats in fact tech- 
nicians, governing for a non-elected power not subject to popular authority? 

The rise of the neo-fascists and their alliance with the monarchists 
in the local elections in southern Italy in May, 1952, points to another 
threat to democratic government. In these groups lies the resurgence of 
the doctrine of government by experts, who will replace party strife, party 
bickering, and party maneuvering for advantage, by working for the good 
of “all.” Their victory, still far from certain, or a Communist victory, 
would mean the end of democratic politics in Italy, which the Action party 
fought so valiantly to establish. The election of June, 1953, will give some 
indication of the direction to be taken, especially in view of the forced 
passage of a new electoral law that is expressive of a desire for a firmer 


parliamentary majority of the old ruling class. It might be remembered 
that a similar law passed during the early stages of fascism gave Mussolini 
and his supporters the constitutional means for the control of the state.* 


® The Civic Committees of the Catholic Action Society and the Church hierarchy are the effective 
campaigners for the Christian Democratic party. 


6 Ninetta S. Jucker, “Italy: East or West,’’ The Political Quarterly (April-June, 1951), p. 179. 


® The Acerbo electoral law, named after the Fascist deputy Acerbo, was submitted to parliament in 
July, 1923. The law provided that a party polling at least one-fourth of the total vote in an 
election was to receive two-thirds of all seats in the Chamber of Deputies. The elections of April 6, 
1924, gave Mussolini’s followers the desired two-thirds majority. 


After this article had gone to press, the election of June 7, 1953, revealed a further growth 
of proletarian revolutionary forces on the left and the neo-fascist and monarchist forces on the 
right. The parties standing for democratic politics, especially the smaller groups of the center, 
Republicans and Social Democrats, were significantly weakened, while the Christian Democrats 
and Liberals lost considerably. These four parties, composing the center coalition, failed by a 
slight margin to get the necessary fifty plus per cent of the popular vote to entitle them to 
two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Relatively and absolutely the increase in the 
strength of the right parties, especially the Monarchists, was striking and this increase took place 
all over Italy, not only in the south. (For an analysis of the election returns see the dispatch 
of Arnaldo Cortesi in the New York Times, June 14, 1953, Section E.) 


As a result Italy may be in for a period of unstable parliamentary government. In any case 
a Christian Democratic cabinet will require support from other than the small democratic parties 
of the center in order to survive. The Social Democrats have advocated bringing Pietro Nenni’s 
left-wing Socialists into the government. This is unlikely especially in view of the attack on 
this party by the Vatican organ L’Osservatore Romano which correctly described it as a purely 
Marxist party and even more anti-clerical than the Communists. (New York Times, June 14, 1953, 
Section A.) More probably the government will attempt to gain support from the Monarchists, 
running the risk of pushing the Social Democrats into the opposition. Hence, further social 
reform is likely to be notable by its absence. Such a realignment will reveal even more openly 
the dominance of the old ruling class in Italian politics. It will reveal the continuity of the old 
social structure although no king sits on the throne. 





“THE CHINA STORY” * 


TANG Tsou 
University of Utah 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S State of the Union message opened the way, 

at least in theory, for the Nationalist forces of Chiar.zg Kai-shek to 

attack the Chinese mainland. In the minds of many people, this 
aroused the hope that when Chiang’s army could effect a landing and 
secure a foothold the majority of the Chinese people would rise in revolt 
against the alleged Communist yoke and welcome Chiang with open arms. 
This hope is grounded on a definite analysis of the cause of the defeat 
of the Nationalist government and an appraisal of the nature of the Com- 
munist victory in China. 

According to this appraisal, the Nationalist army suffered its decisive 
defeat not because of the lack of a sound social, political, and economic 
program on the part of the Nationalist government to enlist popular 
support, not because of its corruption, inefficiency, and the indulgence in 
intraparty intrigues and factional rivalry even in the face of imminent and 
deadly perils, but because of the lack of adequate military aid given to it 
by the United States, and more specifically because of the exhaustion of 
small-arms ammunition in the decisive battles in 1947-48. Conversely, the 
Communist victory in China represented not a political triumph, but a 
purely military conquest aided at the decisive moment by a foreign power. 
This Communist victory is attributed to the farsighted planning of the 
leaders of international communism and their control and guidance of the 
Chinese Communist party. The insufficiency of military aid to the Na- 
tionalist government is attributed to the schemings of a group of officials 
in the State Department and the Foreign Service, and a group of scholars, 
newspaper correspondents, and writers specializing in the Far East. Some 
of these men are, according to this analysis, undercover Communist agents, 
and others are misguided liberals or dupes of the Communists. Under the 
influence of this conspiratorial group, the United States government sent 
the Marshall mission to China to force our ally, the Nationalist govern- 
ment, to accept the Chinese Communists in a coalition government, and 
imposed an arms embargo on the Nationalists during the most crucial 
period of the struggle. During the same period the army of the Chinese 
Communists was supplied, trained, and guided by Russian Communists. 
Hence the defeat of the Nationalist government. 


* This article is based upon a review of Freda Utley’s The China Story (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company. 1951. Pp. xiii, 274. $3.50), and of Fred W. Riggs’s Formosa Under Chinese Nationalist 
Rule (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. ix, 195. $2.75.) 
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Such thinking has become increasingly popular and is having discern- 
ible effects on the foreign policies and domestic affairs of the United States. 
Unless this is clearly understood one cannot comprehend the rationale 
of a policy which refuses to recognize Chinese political realities, and one 
will not fully appreciate the political significance of the dismissal of John 
Stewart Service, the harassment of John Davies, the suspension of John 
Carter Vincent, the investigation of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
indictment of Owen Lattimore, and the exodus of a sizable group of State 
Department officials to private employment. One can hardly find better 
formulation of this trend of thought than in Freda Utley’s The China 
Story. 

Such a book as this can be, in its very nature, nothing but a partisan 
polemic. For the partisans, it is appealing, since it is a forceful and seem- 
ingly well-documented statement of their views. For the laymen, it sounds 
plausible, as it is written in language that every one understands, and its 
superficial reasoning can easily be grasped by the man in the street. But 
for scholars and historians, the author’s thesis is completely unconvincing. 
Not only is the evidence in its support one-sided and fragmentary, but 
the premises on which the thesis is based are untenable. As a result, the 
judgment of events and personalities is biased and thus lacks scholarly 
value. 

Miss Utley attempts to explain the victory of the Communist party 
solely on the basis of its military power. Yet it is well known in the social 
sciences that military power, when applied to an internal situation, does 
not exist in a vacuum. It has its foundation in, and depends for its 
effectiveness on, the morale of the armed forces and the support of the 
civilian population; these, in turn, depend upon the character of the social, 
economic, and political program which the holder of power pursues. This 
principle is nowhere more evident than in the Chinese civil war under 
discussion. The Nationalist forces in Manchuria were defeated in the 
crucial battles for Kirin, Changchun, and Ssupingchieh in 1947, which 
marked the beginning of the Communist offensive, because the ranks of 
the Communist army were swelled by the incorporation of local Man- 
churian troops and native recruits while the Nationalist forces were 
resented by the local population as intruders. Low morale among the 
Nationalist soldiers, defection of whole units of the army, friction, rivalry, 
and enmity among high-ranking officers also contributed to the defeats. 
All these factors had roots in nonmilitary spheres. To find in the events 
of this very period the self-sufficiency and omnipotence of military power 
pure and simple is to fly in the face of evidence and to abandon accepted 
principles of research in the social sciences. 

Miss Utley presents a breakdown of the total amount of American aid 
to the Nationalist government after V-] Day to show its insufficiency. 
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From a total of $797,700,000 she wants to subtract $335,800,000 for services 
and expenses, which consisted, in part, of the cost of transporting the 
Chinese Nationalist forces to the liberated territories to accept the sur- 
render of the Japanese army. She feels that this amount should be charged 
to the United States as a part of the World War II expenditure and not 
to the Nationalist government. Yet without this gigantic airlift and sea 
transportation, and without the order to the Japanese army to keep its 
arms and surrender to no one but the Nationalists, the Communist forces, 
taking advantage of their strategic location, would have occupied the 
greater part of China, while the Nationalist army was still thousands of 
miles away in the interior. The civil war would have ended then and 
there in a Communist victory. Much is made of the fact that Chinese 
Communists received from Soviet Russia the stock of captured Japanese 
arms. Yet one should not forget that with the assistance of the American 
airlift, sea transportation, and the dispatch of 50,000 American marines to 
strategic ports in North China, the Nationalist forces were able to effect the 
surrender of almost all of the 1,200,000 Japanese troops stationed in China 
proper, together with their equipment and stocks of military materiel. Weigh- 
ing all available evidence, one reaches the conclusion that the military aid 
given to the Communist army by the Soviet Union was negligible in com- 
parison with the American aid given to the Nationalist government. 

Furthermore, it is scientifically or politically untenable to explain 
such a profound political and social upheaval as the Communist revolution 
in China on the basis of the insufficiency of American aid given the Na- 
tionalists and the magnitude of Soviet aid given to the Communists. The 
political and social development of a country is the outcome of the 
political and social forces within that country. Short of actual or threat- 
ened military intervention and occupation, the foreign policy of another 
country can have positive effect on this development only if it cooperates 
with those forces and not in opposition to them. 

Undoubtedly, the postwar American foreign policy toward China was 
unduly influenced by a misconception of the intention and postwar policy 
of the Soviet Union, a misconstruction of the true character of the Chinese 
Communist party and an unspoken underestimate of the potentiality of 
China for good or for evil. Yet, considering the priority that the United 
States must give to Europe over Asia, the limited financial and military 
resources at its disposal, and the inability and unwillingness to give all-out 
backing to the Nationalist government in a civil war to eliminate the 
Communists, the policy which was outlined in President Truman’s state- 
ment of December, 1945, and which the Marshall mission attempted to 
implement, constituted the only feasible policy for the United States to 
follow. A coalition government in which the Communist party controlled 
one-third of the key positions was not too high a price to pay in exchange 
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for the incorporation of the Communist army in a unified armed force 
of sixty divisions, of which fifty were to be Nationalist and ten Communist. 
If, in the coalition government then to be constituted, the Nationalist 
party could keep the leadership, the Chinese Communists could not throw 
China to the side of the Soviet Union. If the Communist party should 
finally win out in the political struggle, the United States, at least, would 
have gained time. In the light of subsequent events, one cannot help but 
think that the agreements negotiated through General Marshall’s mediation 
were actually the best bargain that the Nationalist government could 
possibly have obtained. One cannot explain the acceptance of these agree- 
ments by the Communists except on the basis of their underestimation of 
their military potential and a faith in their political skill to win out in 
the political struggle in the coalition government. 

In the mind of the average Chinese, the responsibility of breaking 
the agreements rested more heavily on the shoulders of the Nationalist 
government than on those of the Communists. This feeling contributed 
heavily to the loss of popularity of the Nationalist regime among the 
Chinese after the breakdown of the agreements. If this feeling was well 
founded, then the failure of the Marshall mission points to an unsolved 
problem of American diplomacy: how to deal with the ruling groups in 
the countries which the United States wants to help in order to prevent 
them from going over to the Communists. The defiance by the Nationalist 
government of the policy of the United States in seeking a political settle- 
ment with the Chinese Communists rested upon Nationalist overestimation 
not only of its military power but also of American ability and willingness 
to give adequate help under any circumstances to prevent a Communist 
victory. This latter miscalculation was also influenced by the encourage- 
ment given by eminent members of the United States Republican party. 
It is true that the reports of the Marshall mission have not been sufficiently 
studied and analyzed to enable any definitive judgment; but to ascribe 
to it, as Miss Utley does, the major share of the responsibility for the loss 
of China is evidently a mistake. 

Miss Utley attributes the failure of the American postwar policy 
toward China ultimately to a group of state department officials, cor- 
respondents, and Far Eastern scholars. Here, Miss Utley is exaggerating 
the role of a few individuals in determining the course of history, and it 
may be difficult to deny that she is influenced by the well-advertised 
practices of certain un-American committees that are purging individuals 
and books in defense of American democracy. Basically, American failure 
in postwar foreign policy, be it in Europe or Asia, stems from an in- 
tellectual misconception which afflicts statesmen, scholars, correspondents, 
and the public alike. The error consists in making moral abstractions 
rather than national interest the criteria of judgment in the analysis of 
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international relations and as the bases for the determination of foreign 
policies. From this basic error stem the failure to forecast more correctly 
the intention and postwar policy of the Soviet Union, to determine an 
American policy which will protect national American interests, to set up 
a hierarchy of objectives, and to back American policy with available 
power. 

Fallacious as the views expressed in it may be, The China Story is 
nevertheless a significant book. It is one of the best statements of a line 
of thinking which has become increasingly influential in the United States. 
The book also reveals, as one of the participants sees it, a power struggle 
between two schools of thought, in alliance with two groups of officials, 
having differing views on the Far East, and how the investigatory power 
of Congress was brought to bear upon and to crush the group which had 
won out in that struggle. A former member of the Communist party, Miss 
Utley has intimate knowledge of that party. As a correspondent in Hankow 
in 1938, and in Chungking at the time of the Marshall mission, she has 
intimate knowledge of the personalities and events relating to American 
policy toward China. As a result, her account is both enlivened and 
vitiated by a personal touch. The book might well be considered as but 
one of the unfolding chapters of the China “story,” rather than a history 


of American policy toward China. American national interest as projected 
against the realities of existing power patterns rather than mass emotion 
ought to be the basis of an effective Far Eastern policy. 


It is convenient to consider in this connection Mr. Riggs’s account of 
Nationalist rule in Formosa. What are the military capabilities of Na- 
tionalist China on Formosa? What are its economic and human resources? 
Has the Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek corrected those politi- 
cal weaknesses which caused its complete collapse and the easy triumph 
of the Chinese Communists? Has it created a basis for a return to the 
mainland? Are the political, economic and social conditions of For- 
mosa improving or deteriorating compared with those under the former 
Japanese rule? Are the native Formosans satisfied with the rule of the 
Nationalist government? What part has American military and economic 
aid played in maintaining the defense and economic stability of the island? 
If, as Walter Lippmann maintains, the most probable outcome of the 
present American policy is the perpetuation of two Chinese states com- 
peting for the allegiance of the Chinese people, what will it cost the 
United States in terms of military and economic aid? These are just a few 
questions that have been raised in the minds of many people. 

The answers to these and other related questions are given by Fred 
W. Riggs. Here is estimated the size and effectiveness of the Nationalist 
army and its various branches. Here also is a report of the actual military 
control exercised by Chiang Kai-shek through his army chief of staff and 
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his two sons, a control resulting in the restriction of the authority of the 
American-educated soldier, General Sun Li-jen, nominally the commander 
in chief of the armed forces. The political system of conflicting cliques 
held together by personal loyalty to the party chief remains unchanged, 
although the power of a new clique headed by the eldest son of the 
Generalissimo has grown by leaps and bounds. Recent visitors from 
Formosa confirm these reports. 

According to Riggs, the social, economic, and political conditions of 
Formosa degenerated precipitately during the first two years of Chinese 
rule. When faced with defeat on the mainland, in 1948, the Nationalist 
government inaugurated a series of reforms to gain popular support. Lately, 
American military and economic aid have helped to stabilize the economy 
of the island. Riggs leaves one with the impression that although general 
conditions have improved greatly in the past four years, the Formosans are 
not as well off as in the days of Japanese control, and there exists a strong 
sentiment for Formosan self-rule. 

Riggs points out that the basic problems of the Nationalist government 
on Formosa are an unbalanced budget and an unfavorable balance of trade. 
The first is directly the result of the necessity and the policy of maintaining 
a huge army. The second is caused by the influx of mainland Chinese to 
the island, the natural increase in population, and the interruption of 
trade with Japan and the mainland. The Nationalist government depends 
heavily on continued American aid for its political existence and economic 
stability. Riggs quotes with approval the report by A. T. Steele of the 
New York Herald Tribune that many observers epitomize the Formosan 
situation in the words of an old Chinese saying: “They have changed the 
soup but they haven’t changed the medicine.” He feels that a change in 
the medicine as well as in the soup is necessary. 
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RICHARD L. SKLAR * 


N 1937 ProrEssorn HENry W. EpGerTON, now Circuit Judge Edgerton of 

the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, introduced a new 

method of appraising judicial review — in terms of its effect rather than 
its dogma.' He examined every decision from the years 1789 to 1933 
in which acts of Congress had been declared invalid by the Supreme Court 
in order to determine “what interests, individual or social, do they protect; 
and conversely, whose ox is gored?” 

Judge Edgerton’s investigation revealed, among other things, that judi- 
cial review had in no case served to protect “civil liberties” from Con- 
gressional invasion; that this function of judicial review, which bulks so 
large in conventional legal literature, was a popular illusion.? If we apply 
the same method to speech decisions under the First Amendment, and the 
Fourteenth as it incorporates the First, it becomes necessary to reconsider 
the importance of the First Amendment in American constitutional law. 

The present inquiry is limited to United States Supreme Court cases 
in which a criminal statute, federal or state, is leveled against political 
utterance. Although the Supreme Court does not embody the aggregate of 
judicial power, it does exert a controlling influence by example and cor- 
rection over state and inferior federal courts. The whole body of law 
under the First Amendment either devolves from or exists at the sufferance 
of the Supreme Court. Consequently, Supreme Court decisions depict 
the tide of events throughout the entire judicial system. 

There are, assuredly, several categories of decisions under the First 
Amendment which bear an incidental relationship to the problem of 
political speech. They include cases in which religious freedom is the 
issue;* cases where the statute is not aimed at speech, but speech enters 
incidentally, viz., cases involving picketing,‘ cases involving newspapers,” 


* New York City. 


1Henry W. Edgerton, “The Incidence of Judicial Control over Congress,”’ Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. 
XXII (1937), p. 299. 


2In one case since that date, United States v. Lovett, 328 U.S. 303 (1946), the Court actually struck 
down an act of Congress which invaded the civil rights of three persons. 


3 Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333 (1890); Arver v. United States, pe U.S. 366 (1918); Jones v. Perkins, 
245 U.S. 390 (1918); Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S 296 (1940); Minersville School District v. 
Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586 ( 1940); West Virginia Board of Bdeoin v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943); 
In re Summers, 325 us 561 (1945); Musser v. Utah, 333 U.S. 95 (1948). 


*Snyder v. Milwaukee, 308 U.S. 147 (1939); Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U.S. 88 (1940); Carlson v. 
California, 310 U.S. 106 (1940); Milk Wagon Drivers Union of, America v. Meadowmoor Dairies, 
312 U.S. 287 (1941); American Federation of Labor v. Swing, 312 U.S. 321 (1941); Hotel and R 
Employees Inter. Alliance v. Wisconsin Employee Relations Board, 315 U.S. 437 (1942); Carpenters 
and Joiners Union of America v. Ritter’s Cafe, 315 U.S. 722 (1942); Bakery and P ‘Drivers and 
Helpers, I. B. T. v. Wohl, 315 U.S. 769 (1942); fet Em rye Union v. Angelos, 320 U.S. 
293 (1943); Giboney v. Empire Storage and Ice Co., (1949); Hughes v. Superior Court, 
339 U.S. 460 (1950); Building Service 4 oyees a as Union v. Gazyam, 339 U.S. 532 
(1950); International Brotherhood, E. W. v. National Labor Relations Board, 341 U.S. 694 (1951). 


5A tax x Sleceienipenoey toward certain newspapers was held invalid in Grosjean v. American Press Co., 
7 U.S. 233 (1936); newspapers were held to be subject to the National Labor Relations Act in 
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cases involving public employment,® or a disclaimer of membership in 
certain organizations as a condition of public office or employment,’ cases 
involving the use of the mails,’ cases on labor and employment,’ and cases 
involving representation before the National Labor Relations Board;'® cases 
involving statutes which impose a burden or restraint, prior or otherwise, 
upon speech whose content is or may be legal, viz., on newspapers,'! as a 
license or other restriction on canvassing or on the distribution of hand- 
bills,?* or in the form of licensing of communication;' cases involving the 
form of communication rather than the content of the utterance;'* cases 
turning on the use of public facilities;!*> cases where the utterance is non- 
political and may or may not be a misdemeanor;’® cases involving contempt 
of court;!”7 cases involving the naturalization laws;!* and cases involving 
deportation statutes.’® 

However, these cases are not conclusive on the question of prohibited 
political utterance, and are therefore excluded from this investigation, 
where the sole concern is with freedom of political speech. Since the 
question first confronted the Supreme Court in 1919, twenty-one cases 
involving political utterance have been reviewed. Ten of these deal with 
the advocacy of illegal conduct in wartime. They may be classified thus. 


Associated Press v. N. L. R. B., 301 U.S. 103 (1937); to the anti-trust laws in Associated Press v. 
United States, 326 U.S. 1 (1945); and to the Fair Labor Standards Act in Mabee v. White Plains 
Fegan | Co., 327 U.S. 178 (1946); Oklahoma Press Publishing Company v. Walling, 327 U.S 
1 (1946). 


® United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 330 U.S. 75 (1947). 


™Gerende v. Board of Supervisors of Elections, 341 U.S. 56 ig aavner v. Board of Public Works, 
341 U.S. 716 (1951); Wieman v. Updegraff, 73 S. Cr. 215 (1953). 


8 Re Jackson, 96 U.S. 727 (1878); Re Rapier, 143 U.S. 110 wi Horner v. United States, 143 U.S. 
207 (1892); Lewis Publishing Company v. Morgan, wy U.S. 288 (1913); United States ex rel. 
Milwaukee Social Democratic Publishing Co. v. Burleson, 225 U.S. 407 (1921); Leach v. Carlile, 
258 U.S. 138 (1922); United States v. Ballard, 322 U.S. 78 (1944); Donaldson v. Read Magazine, 
Inc., 333 U.S. 178 (1944). 


® May Dept. Store Co. v. N. L. R. B., 326 U.S. 376 (1945); United States vy. Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 335 U.S. 106 (1948); Lincoln Federal Labor Union, A. F. L. v. Northwestern Iron 
and Metal Co., 335 U.S. 525 (1948); International Union U. A. W. v. Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board, 336 U.S. 245 (1949). 


” American Communications Association v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382 (1950). 
11 Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U.S. 454 (1907); Near v. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697 (1931). 


2 Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U.S. 444 (1938); Schneider Ma Irvington, 308 U.S. 147 (1939); Valentine v. 
Christensen, 316 U.S. 52 (1942); Jones v. Opelika, 316 U.S. 584 (1942); Jamison v. Texas, 318 
U.S. 413 (1943); Largent v. Texas, 318 U.S. 18 (1943); Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105 
(1943); Martin v. Struthers, 319 US. 141 (1943); Douglas v. Jeannette, 319 U.S. 157 (1943); Prince 
v. mene eane. 321 U.S. 158 (1944); Follett v. McCormick, 321 U.S. 573 (1944); Marsh v. 
Alaba 326 U.S. 501 (1946); Tucker v. Texas, 326 U.S. 517 (1946); Breard vy. Alexandria, 341 
US. 622 (1951). 

13 Mutual Film Corp. v. Industrial Commission of Ohio, 236 U.S. 230 (1915); Mutual Film Corp. v. 
Hodges, 236 U.S. 247 (1915); Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296 (1940); National Broadcasting 
Company v. United States, 319 U.S. 190 (1943); Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516 (1945); United 
States vy. Paramount Pictures, 334 U.S. 131 (1948). 


4 Saia v. New York, 334 U.S. 558 (1948); Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U.S. 77 (1949). 


% Davis v. Massachusetts, 167 U.S. 43 (1879); Hague v. Committee for Industrial Organization, 307 US. 
494 (1939); Snyder v. Milwaukee, 308 U.S. 147 (1939); Cox v. New Hampshire, 312 U.S. 569 
(1941); Niemotko v. Maryland, 340 U.S. 268 (1951); Kung v. New York, 340 U.S. 290 (1951). 

16 Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 U.S. 568 (1942); Winters v. New York, 333 U.S. 507 (1948). 

7 Toledo Newspaper Co. v. United States, 247 U.S. 402 (1918); Bridges v. California, 314 U.S. 252 
(1941); Pennekamp v. Florida, 328 U.S. 331 (1946); Craig v. Harney, 331 U.S. 367 WsUTs Fisher 
v. Pace, 336 U.S. 155 (1948); Maryland vy. Baltimore Radio Show Inc., 338 U.S. 912 (19 


18 United States v. Macintosh, 283 U.S. 605 (1931). 
9 United States ex rel. Turner v. Williams, 194 U.S. 279 (1904); Bridges v. Wixon, 326 U.S. 135 (1945). 
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The convictions of two German sympathizers during World War I 
were affirmed.” The convictions of two German sympathizers during 
World War II were reversed.?? The conviction of one sectarian who dis- 
credited the allied cause without approving the German cause during 
World War II was reversed.?2 The convictions of two Socialists and a 
pacifist who were charged with advocating opposition to the recruiting 
service during World War I were affirmed.?* The convictions of one 
Socialist and one anarchist charged with attempting to interfere with 
military operations against Germany during World War I were also 
affirmed.* 

Of the eleven peacetime cases, six involved Communists, two involved 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World, two involved “right- 
wing” racists, and one involved a speaker for the Progressive party in 1948. 
In two of these, the convictions of Communists charged with advocating 
revolution were affirmed.”> The convictions of one Communist and one 
member of the I.W.W. for indorsing nonrevolutionary illegal conduct were 
affirmed.”* The convictions of three Communists and one member of the 
I.W.W. were reversed because they did not advocate illegal conduct.*’ 
The conviction of a racist charged with provoking disorder by his speech 
was reversed;”* that of the Progressive, charged with the same offense, was 
afirmed.”® The conviction of a racist charged with group libel was 
affirmed.*° 

There is a total of thirteen affirmations of convictions —ten “left- 
wingers,” two partisans of the Second Reich and one racist. There were 
eight reversals of convictions — four “left-wingers,” a sectarian, and three 
“right-wingers.” Six of the eight reversals occurred between the years 
1937 and 1948. Every left-winger shown to have spoken sympathetically 
of illegal conduct was convicted. 

Certain factual conclusions may be drawn. Disapproval of the mili- 
tary policies of the government produced conviction of five leftists and 
two pro-Germans during World War I, and acquittals of two Bundists and 
a sectarian during World War II. Advocacy of revolution and approval 
of illegal conduct have invariably produced convictions; advocacy of legal 


2 Frohwerk v. United States, 249 U.S. 204 (1919); Schaefer v. United States, 251 U.S. 466 (1920). 
21 Hartzel vy. United States, 322 U.S. 680 (1944); Keegan v. United States, 325 U.S. 418 (1945). 
22 Taylor v. Mississippi, 319 U.S. 583 (1943). 


23 Schenck vy. United States, 249 U.S. i a Debs v. United States, 249 U.S. 211 (1919); Gilbert v. 
United States, 254 U.S. 325 (1g 


24 Pierce v. United States, 252 U.S. 239 ia Abrams v. United States, 250 U.S. 616 (1919). 
2% Gitlow v. New York, 268 U.S. 652 (1925); Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494 (1951). 
26 Whitney v. California, 274 U.S. 357 (1927); Burns v. United States, 274 U.S. 328 (1927). 


27 Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 359 (1931); DeJonge v. “Yr 299 U.S. 353 (1937); Herndon v. 
Lowry, 301 U.S. 242 (1937); Fiske v. Kansas, 274 U.S. 380 (1927). 


%8 Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 U.S. 1 (1948). 
2 Feiner v. New York, 340 U.S. 315 (1951). 
%” Beauharnais v. Illinois, 343 U.S. 250 (1952). 
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conduct in peacetime is not usually punishable. Judicial treatment of 
persons charged with provoking disorder by verbal utterance has been 
inconsistent. On the whole, the results seem to indicate a prejudice against 
the left. It remains to be seen whether this stems from a consistent line 
of legal precedent or principle rather than judicial bias. 


Apvocacy OF ILLEGAL CoNpbUCT IN WARTIME 


There are seven cases relating to the advocacy of illegal conduct during 
World War I. Six of these cases involved the Espionage Act of 1917 as 
amended in 1918, which penalized willful interference with the war 
effort, attempts to cause insubordination in the armed forces and obstruc- 
tion of the recruitment or enlistment services. Convictions were affirmed 
in all seven cases. The first three opinions were written by Justice Holmes 
in 1919 on the theory of clear and present danger. Holmes apparently 
invented the clear and present danger test in order to circumvent the 
absolute language of the First Amendment: “Congress shall make no law 

. . abridging the freedom of speech or of the press. ...” He later 
acknowledged that in the first two of these cases he had “dealt .. . rather 
summarily” with “a lot of jaw about free speech.” *' The invention of the 
clear and present danger test does not seem to stem from any tenderness 
toward free speech, but from the fact that Congress is limited to enu- 
merated powers, which do not include the punishment of speech. In 
order to assimilate speech into the delegated powers, the Court had to 
show that it was necessary and proper to prohibit speech in order to 
reach a “substantive evil.”” Some measure of proximity was required. The 
law of criminal attempt offered a parallel; it had a test of proximity. 
There is reason to believe that Holmes derived the clear and present 
danger test from the law of criminal attempt.*? 

Schenck v. United States** involved the prosecution of Socialists for 
conspiring to arouse defiance to the draft law. Although the leaflets they 
distributed were not shown to have produced any consequential effect, the 
entire Court indorsed Holmes’s standard of judgment: “The question in 
every case is whether the words are used in such circumstance and are 
of such a nature as to create a clear and present danger that they will 
bring about the substantive evil that Congress has a right to prevent. It 
is a question of proximity and degree.” The particular merit of this rule 


31 Quoted in Martin B. Hickman, “Mr. Justice Holmes: A Reappraisal,’’ Western Political Quarterly, 
Vol. V (1952), p. 76. 


32 This observation was first made by Charles K. Burdick, The Law of the American Constitution (New 
ork: Putnam’s Sons, 1922), p. 369, who says that the clear and present danger test “‘would 
seem to furnish adequate protection against illegal agitation, being analogous to the standard by 
which criminal attempts are measured.’’ Justin Miller, Handbook of Criminal Law (St. Paul: 
West Publishing Co., 1934), p. 505, says, “This test [clear and present danger test] approaches 
closely the rule of criminal attempts and suggests the similarity thereto of the crimes involved 

in the sedition and espionage laws.”’ 


%3 249 U.S. 47 (1919). 
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is that it seems to protect speech as an instrument of political persuasion 
in the absence of an immediate and harmful result. However, there are 
portions of the opinion which indicate that Holmes was influenced by 
other considerations in addition to the likelihood of serious danger. He 
says, “If the act (speaking or circulating a paper), its tendency and the 
intent with which it is done are the same, we perceive no ground for saying 
that success alone makes the act a crime.” The language of criminal intent 
and bad tendency has a marked prominence in the opinion in the Schenck 
case. 

Frohwerk v. United States** involved the propagation of antiwar senti- 
ment by a pro-German newspaper. Holmes affirmed the conviction on 
the theory of the Schenck case, stressing the intent of the publishers to 
accomplish an unlawful purpose. The opinion in Debs v. United States,*® 
decided on the same day as the Frohwerk case, is conclusive of Holmes’s 
intention to associate clear and present danger with a mental state. Eugene 
V. Debs was convicted for making a speech during the course of which 
he expressed sympathy for other Socialists who were in the workhouse 
because of their active opposition to the draft. Affirming the conviction, 
Holmes wrote: “if a part or the manifest intent of the more general utter- 
ances was to encourage those present to obstruct the recruiting service and 
if in passages such encouragement was directly given, the immunity of the 
more general theme [socialism] may not be enough to protect the speech.” 
If Holmes meant to establish “clear and present danger” as the sole test 
of punishable speech, his repeated allusion to “intent” raises a contrary 
principle that undermines the foundation of that doctrine. For if language 
is somehow so pernicious that it has to be stopped, the mental state of the 
speaker is unimportant. Conversely, penalizing speech because of a 
malicious intent in the absence of a pressing danger of some magnitude is 
incompatible with the proposed rule. The very nature of the “mental 
state” test renders it unsuitable as a criterion for “clear and present 
danger.” 

The august Bostonian may have spent some lonely afternoons in the 
summer of 1919, for by the autumn term he had resolved to hold the 
line at clear and present danger. In Abrams v. United States** the Court 
considered the appeal of alien anarchists who were charged with hamper- 
ing the war effort against Germany. They had distributed pamphlets pro- 
testing the undeclared war and undisclosed military operation that the 
President had initiated against the revolutionary government in Russia. 
The handbills called upon American workers to foment a general strike 
in order to relieve the military pressure on the Bolsheviks. 


34249 U.S. 204 (1919). 
% 249 U.S. 211 (1919). 
36250 U.S. 616 (1919). 
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Justice Clarke’s opinion is a sharp departure from the theory of the 
earlier cases. He reasons that Abrams objected to the “strategic operation 
against the Germans on the eastern battlefront” in order to impede the 
campaign against Germany in the west. “Men must be held to have 
intended, and to be accountable for the effects which their acts were 
likely to produce.” The supposedly malevolent “acts” are written expres- 
sions. They are subject to penalty, not because they entail a clear and 
imminent danger, but for their dangerous tendency. 

Holmes, with Brandeis concurring, dissented on the ground that an 
intent to obstruct the Russian adventure, as evidenced by the “surrepti- 
tious publishing of a silly leaflet by an unknown man,” does not pose an 
immediate danger to the war effort. He will not pass judgment against 
“these poor and puny anonymities” for publishing two leaflets they “had 
as much right to publish as the government has to publish the Constitu- 
tion of the United States now so vainly invoked by them.” It now appears 
that Justice Holmes is unwilling to accept the consequences of his earlier 
preoccupation with “intent,” which had its natural culmination in Clarke’s 
“dangerous tendency.” 

The following year the Court affirmed three more convictions for 
political speech. Each time, Justice Brandeis dissented. Holmes concurred 
in the first two of these dissents, but the doctrine he formulated in the 
Schenck case had since been fatally weakened by the factitious intrusions 
of “intent” and “bad tendency.” The first of the 1920 cases, Schaefer v. 
United States,*” introduced prevarication as an element of First Amend- 
ment law. Three officers of a German-language newspaper were accused 
of making willfully false reports with intent to hamper the war effort. 
There is no reason to suppose that making true reports with intent to 
hamper the war effort would not be punishable, as it was in the Abrams 
case; but it could not be punished on the convenient theory employed here. 

Intent to tell a lie may properly be inferred from the falsity of the 
reports. This is the unexpressed supposition upon which the opinion of 
the Court is founded. In this manner the defendants are shown to be 
disingenuous people, and the jury may reasonably conclude that they are 
sufficiently malicious to have intended to provoke treason. Justice Brandeis’ 
dissent is strongly critical of this technique. He says: 


The jury which found the men guilty for publishing news items or editorials like 
those here in question must have supposed it to be within their province to condemn 
men, not merely for their acts, but for a disloyal heart: provided only that the disloyal 
heart was evidenced by some utterance. To prosecute men for such publications reminds 
of the days when men were hanged for constructive treason. And, indeed, the jury 
may well have believed from the charge that the Espionage Act had in effect restored 
the crime of constructive treason. 


At bottom, the conviction is founded upon nothing but the falsity of the 
reports; and Justice McKenna approved the trial court’s instruction to the 


37 251 U.S. 466 (1920). 
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jury that it was to draw upon its “fund of general information” to expose 
the writing as false. The matter reaches the level of the ridiculous when 
we learn, from Brandeis’ dissent, that the falsifications consisted of simple 
mistranslations into German, an omitted sentence at the end of a long 
quotation, and an error by the government in misplacing a quotation mark 
in its statement of charges. It is probably not unfair to say that the 
defendants were convicted because they were unsympathetic to the war 
effort. 

The technique of proving falsification by common knowledge reached 
maturity in Pierce v. United States** when a group of Socialists were con- 
victed of willfully distributing false information with intent to impair the 
military operations of the United States. The objectionable leaflet, written 
by a prominent clergyman and entitled The Price We Pay, alleged that 
our entry into the war was dictated by the interest of American finance 
capitalists. Justice Pitney wrote: 

Common knowledge (not to mention the President’s address to Congress of April 
2, 1917, and the joint resolution of April 6th declaring war, which were introduced in 
evidence) would have sufficed to show at least that the statement as to the causes that 


led to the entry of the United States into the war against Germany were grossly false; 
and such common knowledge went to prove also that defendants knew they were untrue. 


However, Justice Brandeis quoted Woodrow Wilson and the Congressional 
Record to show that certain responsible government officials shared in 
some measure the defendants’ view. Brandeis argued that alleged false- 
hoods cannot be penalized unless they can be proved false in fact and 
were known to be false by the speaker or the writer at the time they were 
made. If speech is to be tested by intent, Brandeis’ requirement seems to 
be only fair and appropriate. But here the jury was asked to determine 
whether an attribution of motive for entry into the war was a statement 
of fact or an opinion. If it is a statement of fact and incompatible with 
the well-known view of most people, it may be penalized; if opinion, it 
may not. Consequently, the jury may punish an opinion by calling it a 
false statement of fact. 

Of particular interest in the light of subsequent events is the con- 
cession in the Pierce case that it was for the jury to decide whether the 
words were likely to produce a “proximate result.” °° Although the 
majority opinion did not review the jury’s decision in that matter, Justice 
Pitney was satisfied that, at the very least, the jury could have discovered 
a bad tendency from the clear intent of the publishers to interfere with the 
prosecution of the war. This intent is unmistakable since the defendants 
were literate and the falsity of their publication was obvious. 


38 252 U.S. 239 (1920). 


%In Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 514 (1951), the Court repudiated the idea that it is the 
jury’s function to determine the existence of a clear and present danger, and approved the claim 
of the trial judge to determine the existence of “‘sufficient danger’’ as a matter of law. 
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In the Pierce case, all the warrants of guilty language — proximate 
danger, bad tendency, criminal intent, common knowledge and falsification 
— are marshalled against the Socialists. No one of them alone is very con- 
vincing, but en masse they are not unimpressive. 

Gilbert v. Minnesota,*® the third case decided in 1920, marks another 
use of common knowledge to prove falsification and criminal intent. Gil- 
bert was a pacifist who tried to discourage enlistments in the armed forces. 
The Court found that he deliberately misrepresented the honorable motives 
which caused America’s entry into the war, even though “he was informed 
in affairs and the operations of government.” 

The first seven free speech cases are distinguished by no consistency 
except the steadfast determination of the Court to maneuver into a con- 
viction. Justice Holmes improvised the clear and present danger test as 
a standard of judgment, but when it was no longer possible to convict 
under that rule, the majority of the Court shifted to a combination of 
other standards: intent, bad tendency, falsification, and common knowl- 
edge, as a means of establishing falsity. The practice of testing speech by 
appeal to common knowledge had the effect of suppressing minority 
interpretations of the causes of war. 

Twenty-three years later, the problem of illegal speech in wartime 
reappeared in connection with the utterances of a Jehovah’s Witness.*! 
Taylor was indicted by the state of Mississippi for teachings that were 
calculated to cause disloyalty to the government of the United States 
and stubborn refusal to salute the flag.*2 He opposed World War II 
because he believed that the United States could not defeat Germany, 
since all non-theocratic governments are equally guilty in the eyes of 
God. Although the Mississippi statute prohibited all speech which en- 
couraged disloyalty, the Court evaluated the circumstances in which the 
language was used and found no evidence of “an evil and sinister purpose” 
or a “clear and present danger.” It seems possible that the absence of an 
evil intent —i.e., of a sympathy for Germany — was an important factor 
in the Court’s decision to reverse. 

The remaining cases of opposition to the national war policy involve 
the German-American Bund. Hartzel v. United States** bears a striking 
resemblance to the espionage cases of 1919 and 1920. The defendant, a 
pamphleteer, was indicted under the Espionage Act of 1917. He had 
circulated three articles calumniating the British, the Jewish people and the 
President of the United States. He proposed that we abandon our allies 


” 254 U.S. 325 (1920). 
‘t Taylor v. Mississippi, 319 U.S. 583 (1943). 


"2 The flag salute question was resolved in West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 
(1943), which extended the protection of the Fourteenth Amendment to persons who refused to 
salute the flag for religious reasons. 


#8 322 U.S. 680 (1944). 
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and remake the war into an “international conflict” between the white 
and the yellow races. The articles went so far as to suggest that America 
be occupied “by foreign troops until we are able to stand alone.” Six 
hundred of these circulars were mailed to various prominent persons, 
including members of the armed forces on active duty. The Court 
reversed the conviction, and Justice Murphy revived Holmes’s dissent in 
the Abrams case to show that anti-speech laws must be narrowly con- 
strued and carefully limited in application. “Thoughtlessness, carelessness, 
and even recklessness” are not enough to justify a conviction in the absence 
of a specific intent and a clear and present danger. Although the jury 
found a willful intent to cause insubordination and refusal of duty, the 
court re-examined the evidence and found it insufficient to support the 
jury’s holding. Hartzel was merely exercising his right to “propagate his 
ideas” among the people. 

The implications of this opinion for free speech are enormous. There 
is no mention of bad tendency, falsehood or common knowledge. Criminal 
intent cannot be punished in the absence of a clear and present danger; 
and most astonishing, clear and present danger must be accompanied by 
evidence of a specific intent. From the standpoint of doctrine, the admis- 
sion of so much liberty while the nation was fighting for its very existence 
gave new and great vitality to the First Amendment. 

The second Bund case, Keegan v. United States,** dealt with a con- 
spiracy to violate the Draft Act of 1940. The statute included as “the 
expressed policy of Congress” a declaration against the hiring of Com- 
munists or Bundists for positions in private industry that were vacated by 
the induction of employees into the military service. The Bund replied, 
“No Civil Rights, No Military Duty,” and advised its members to refuse 
to perform military duty until the draft law was tested in court. The 
Supreme Court dismissed the charges against Keegan on the ground that 
the evidence did not show a covert or illegal purpose behind the Bund’s 
protest. 

A résumé of the wartime speech cases reveals seven affirmations of 
convictions and no reversals in World War I, three reversals and no 
affirmations in World War II. During the first war opposition to war was 
a left-wing attitude and conceivably the two pro-Germans were tarred with 
this brush; during the second war opposition to the war was chiefly a 
right-wing policy. The earlier bench upheld three convictions with clear 
and present danger and readily departed from that rule in order to uphold 
four more. In all these cases the Court found sufficient evidence of bad 
intent to support a finding of guilt. The later Court used the language 
of clear and present danger to reverse two convictions, and in all three 
cases refused to accept a jury’s finding of criminal intent. 


#325 U.S. 478 (1945). 
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Apvocacy OF REVOLUTION 


The advocacy of revolution was involved in two cases, Gitlow v. New 
York,*® decided in 1925, and Dennis v. United States,*® decided in 1951. 
Both resulted in the conviction of Communists. 

Gitlow was convicted under the New York Criminal Anarchy Law for 
advocating the overthrow of organized government by force and violence. 
His offense consisted of publishing the “Left Wing Manifesto,” which 
aspired to a working class victory in the “revolutionary struggle against 
capitalism.” Inasmuch as the statute prohibited the advocacy of revolution, 
the likelihood of a substantive evil “is not open to consideration,” and the 
Court did not apply the clear and present danger test: “the legislative body 
itself has previously determined the danger of substantive evil arising from 
utterances of a specified character.” 

Nothing in the First Amendment exempts the advocacy of revolution 
from the protection accorded speech generally, and the opinion of the 
Court declares that freedom of speech and of the press “are among the 
fundamental rights and liberties protected by the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment from impairment by the states.”” Nonetheless, 
the opinion holds that advocacy of revolution may be punished at the 
discretion of the state legislature “in the interest of the public safety and 
welfare.” Under this decision the legislature may prohibit all advocacy 
of revolution, and inferentially all advocacy of illegal conduct, so long as 
an evil intent is shown, however improbable it may be that evil will result 
from the speech. 

In Dennis v. United States, the Court affirmed the conviction of 
eleven members of the national committee of the Communist party for 
conspiring to teach and advocate the duty and necessity of overthrowing 
the government by force and violence. Their offense was forming a con- 
spiracy to teach the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism.*? Chief Justice Vinson 
rejected clear and present danger as an applicable test for the utterance 
in this case, and introduced a new standard — grave and probable danger.** 
Whereas the old rule required that the speech raise a danger of an im- 
minent substantive evil, the new rule punishes advocacy which raises a 
danger of evil in the indefinite future. It is not impossible that the new 
rule was tailor-made for Communists. Organizing the Communist party 
in 1945 was regarded as the equivalent of entering into a sinister foreign 


# 268 U.S. 652 (1925). 
46 341 U.S. 494 (1951). 


47 The government documented its case against “Marxism-Leninism” with four Communist texts: the 
Communist Manifesto; V. I. Lenin, State and Revolution; J. Stalin, Foundations of Leninism; and 
the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


* The Chief Justice indorsed Circuit Judge Learned Hand’s formula in Dennis v. United States, 183 F. 
2d 201, 212 (1950): “In each case they [the courts] must ask whether the gravity of the ‘evil,’ 
discounted by its improbability, justified such invasion of free speech as is necessary to avoid the 
danger.” 
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conspiracy, the purpose of which is the destruction of all other political 
systems “in the context of world crisis after crisis.” At this point the 
argument appears somewhat disingenuous, since the defendants were not 
indicted for seditious conspiracy. They were indicted for conspiring to 
advocate a theoretical doctrine called “Marxism-Leninism”; and neither 
the review of what was proved at the trial by Judge Hand in the Court 
of Appeals nor the summary of the evidence by the Chief Justice in the 
Supreme Court contains any suggestion of seditious conspiracy.*® 

Inasmuch as there was no majority opinion, the “grave and probable 
danger” formula does not constitute precedent. Justice Frankfurter, con- 
curring, exhibited an “attitude of judicial self-restraint” which closely 
resembles that of the Court in the Gitlow case.°° Justice Jackson approved 
governmental suppression of conspiracies to advocate, and furthermore 
argued that the clear and present danger test should not apply to cases 
involving the advocacy of conduct prohibited by law.®' If Justice Jackson 
is right, the First Amendment places no restraint whatever on Congress, 
since Congress never had a delegated power to punish speech which raised 
no danger of subsequent illegal conduct. 


ADpDvocacy OF ILLEGAL Conpuct — Not INCLUDING 
REVOLUTION — IN PEACETIME 


On May 16, 1927, the Supreme Court rendered two decisions in con- 
nection with the California criminal syndicalism law. The statute was 
aimed at organizations that taught the use of violence to accomplish 
political and industrial change. In Burns v. United States,®°* the law was 
invoked against an organizer for the Industrial Workers of the World 
who distributed copies of the militant preamble to that society’s constitu- 
tion during the course of a rally in Yosemite Park. The preamble reads, 
in part: “Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the 
workers of the world organize as a class, take possession of the earth and 
the machinery of production and abolish the wage system.” These general 
words were given a more specific content during the trial by testimony 
to the effect that they embraced the offense of sabotage. The record 
includes testimony that the I.W.W. generally employed such disruptive 
tactics as slow work and faulty loading of ships. Notwithstanding the 


Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. at 498. 


3 “Congress has determined that the danger created by advocacy of overthrow justifies the ensuing 
restriction on freedom of speech. . . . 


“Can we then say that the judgment Congress exercised was denied it by the Constitution? 
. . « Can we hold that the First Amendment deprives Congress of what it deemed necessary for 
the Government's protection?’’ Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. at 551. 


51“‘The test applies and has meaning where conviction is sought to be based on a speech or writing 
which does not directly or explicitly advocate a crime but to which such tendency is sought to be 
attributed by construction or by implication from external circumstances.’’ Dennis v. United States, 
341 U.S. at 568 


52274 U.S. 328 (1927). 
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explicit statutory definition of sabotage as willful destruction of physical 
property, Justice Butler located slacking and misloading within the meaning 
of the term in order to justify the application of the law to Burns. The 
opinion is not based on the speaker’s language or personal behavior, but 
on the equation effected between the general words in the preamble and 
an unproved advocacy of sabotage. 

Whitney v. California®* concerned a member of the Communist Labor 
party. At the organizing convention of the California chapter, Miss 
Whitney supported a resolution prescribing legal courses of party action. 
The motion was rejected in favor of the national program of “revolutionary 
industrial unionism.” Miss Whitney was accused of criminal syndicalism 
and was convicted, even though she does not appear to have counseled 
anything but lawful conduct. The Supreme Court affirmed the conviction 
on the basis of membership, treating her continuance in the party as tacit 
agreement with its unlawful purposes. Justice Sanford, observing that 
Miss Whitney’s own resolution did not specify the “exclusion of violence,” 
indicated that her expression was more objectionable for its omission than 
its content. 

Justice Brandeis’ eloquent concurring opinion is noteworthy in that 
he develops the most authoritative description of the time factor in the 
clear and present danger test: “no danger flowing from speech can be 
deemed clear and present unless the incidence of the evil apprehended 
is so imminent that it may befall before there is opportunity for full 
discussion.” However, he decided against Whitney, because the national 
platform of the Communist Labor party praised the example of struggle 
and sacrifice set by the I1.W.W., an organization which threatened the 
commission of “present serious crimes.” 


LEGAL UTTERANCE IN PEACETIME 


There are four cases in which the Supreme Court reversed the con- 
victions of people who do not appear to have advocated illegal conduct. 
In each, the prosecution was a consequence of active membership in the 
I.W.W. or the Communist party. 

Fiske v. Kansas,°* in 1927, was a prosecution for soliciting members for 
the I.W.W. The state presented a single item of evidence, the preamble to 
the I.W.W. constitution. Inasmuch as the preamble itself does not propose 
violent change, the court reversed the state action as “an arbitrary and 
unreasonable application” of the Kansas syndicalism law. The difference 
between this case and Burns v. United States, which it closely resembles, is 
that Fiske was not confronted with testimony concerning sabotage. A more 


53 274 U.S. 357 (1927). 
54 274 U.S. 380 (1927). 
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crucial distinction appears to this writer to be nonlegal. The I1.W.W. was 
immeasurably stronger in California, where its activity disturbed the ship- 
ping industry, than in Kansas. From the standpoint of judicial conscience, 
the court may have been reluctant to affirm three speech convictions on 
the same day, i.e., Burns, Whitney and Fiske, in the total absence of a 
clear and present danger. 

The California “Red Flag Law” was tested in Stromberg v. California® 
in 1931. Yetta Stromberg directed a Communist summer camp for chil- 
dren at which the “workers’ red flag” was displayed daily. She was 
indicted for showing the red flag as a sign of opposition to organized 
government, an invitation to anarchistic action, and an aid to seditious 
propaganda. The trial judge instructed the jury that any one of the 
three purposes set forth in the indictment would justify a conviction, and 
the jury’s verdict did not specify which purpose was involved. Con- 
sequently, Chief Justice Hughes reasoned that the conviction could have 
been returned for simple “opposition to organized government,” which 
can be loyal, legal and orderly. Since it is not shown that the children 
were otherwise exposed to radical literature or seditious propaganda, 
Stromberg does not seem to have broken the law. 

In 1937 the Supreme Court reversed the conviction of Dirk DeJonge 
under the Oregon syndicalism law for assisting in the conduct of a 
meeting sponsored by the Communist party, which “did then and there” 
teach criminal syndicalism.°® DeJonge delivered a speech protesting against 
police raids on workers’ halls and homes and the shooting of striking long- 
shoremen in Portland. The state introduced Communist literature to 
show that the party taught syndicalism, and the Oregon Supreme Court 
modified the indictment to locate the offense in the County of Multnomah 
instead of in the meeting hall. Chief Justice Hughes reversed the con- 
viction on the ground that it was obtained upon a charge that was never 
made. 

It thus appears that, while defendant was a member of the Communist Party, he 
was not indicted for participating in its organization, or for joining it, or for soliciting 


members or for distributing its literature. He was not charged with teaching or advocating 
criminal syndicalism or sabotage or any unlawful acts, either at the meeting or elsewhere. 


The only complaint against DeJonge was his participation in a legal public 
meeting. 

Angelo Herndon, a Communist organizer, was indicted by the state 
of Georgia under a pre-Civil War insurrection act for attempting to form 
a combined resistance to lawful authority.°? He had agitated for county 
unemployment relief and had distributed party membership forms. These 


55 283 U.S. 359 (1931). 
56 DeJonge v. Oregon, 299 U.S. 353 (1937). 
57 Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U.S. 242 (1937). 
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contained a statement of ideals, including “self-determination of the black 
belt,” which connotes the eventual formation of an autonomous political 
entity in the predominantly colored areas of the South. 

The jury returned a conviction in the trial court based upon its 
conjecture that some distant evil might result from the language. The 
Georgia Supreme Court ruled that the defendant was guilty if he intended 
that his influence should precipitate violence at some future date. How- 
ever, the Supreme Court, invoking the theory of clear and present danger, 
reversed by a single vote. Georgia had not outlawed the Communist party 
and Herndon’s advocacy was limited to county relief. Justice Roberts 
wrote: “In these circumstances, to make membership in the party and 
solicitation of membership for that party a criminal offense, punishable 
by death, in the discretion of a jury, is an unwarranted invasion of the 
right of free speech.” The four cases above represent the only acquittals 
won by left-wingers in the Supreme Court against charges of criminal 
advocacy. There is no indication in any of these that the defendants 
proposed illegal conduct or that the realization of their advice would have 
been a substantive evil prohibited by law. 


DisTURBING LANGUAGE 


Three final cases, Terminiello v. Chicago,®* Feiner v. New York,°° 
and Beauharnais v. Illinois,®° provide an interesting puzzle. The first two 
deal with the problem of “fighting words,” * the third with what might 
be called “fighting ideas.” ® 

Terminiello delivered an intemperate anti-Semitic address to eight 
hundred people in a Chicago auditorium, while a thousand people con- 
ducted a disorderly protest outside. Terminiello was tried and convicted 
for stirring the crowd to anger and unrest. The conviction was reversed in 
1948 by the Supreme Court over the vigorous dissent of Justice Jackson. 
Jackson argued that society has a right to insulate its collective temper from 
vexatious language, since the speaker is indebted to its police force for his 
personal security. 


58 337 U.S. 1 (1948). 
58 340 U.S. 315 (1951). 
© 343 U.S. 250 (1952). 


“In Chaplinsky v. United States, 315 U.S. 568 (1942), a religious speaker was convicted for using 
“fighting words’ which might provoke an attack. 


*2 The doctrine of fighting ideas was introduced by Justice Jackson in his concurring opinion in American 
ommunications Association v. Douds, 330 U.S. 382, 425 (1950). After summarizing “the Com- 

munist program,” the Justice observed: “Goals so extreme and offensive to American tradition 

and aspiration obviously could not be attained or approached through order or with tranquility. 

If, by their better organization and discipline, they were successful, more candid Communists admit 

that it would be to an accompaniment of violence, but at the same time they disclaim responsi- 

bility by blaming the violence upon those who engage in resistance or reprisal. It matters little by 


whom the first blow would be struck; no one can doubt that an era of violence and oppression, 
confiscations and liquidations would be concurrent with a regime of Communism.” (Italics 
supplied). 
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In the Feiner case the majority of the Court came over to Jackson’s 
position®* and affirmed the conviction of a Progressive party speaker for 
provoking a hostile reaction to his language. During the course of a polli- 
tical speech Feiner denounced the President, the mayor of New York, 
and the mayor of Syracuse as “bums” and called the American Legion 
“fa Nazi Gestapo.” Part of the audience was unsympathetic and one man 
threatened to attack the speaker. Feiner was arrested, and on appeal Chief 
Justice Vinson held that he had presented a “clear danger of disorder.” 
“Petitioner was thus neither arrested nor convicted for the making or the 
content of his speech. Rather it was the action which it actually engen- 
dered.” Justice Black, dissenting, warned that this decision authorizes the 
police to silence public speakers as soon as vocal opposition materializes. 
It may be supposed that Feiner’s left-wing association colored the Court’s 
thinking. In a subsequent opinion Justice Reed, with Chief Justice Vinson 
concurring, cited this case as dealing with incitement to sedition, a topic 
which is not mentioned in Vinson’s opinion in the Feiner case.** 

In Beauharnais v. Illinois, Justice Frankfurter wrote an opinion for five 
judges upholding the conviction of the President of the White Circle 
League under an Illinois “group libel” statute which forbade publications 
or exhibitions portraying “depravity, criminality, unchastity, or lack of 
virtue of a class of citizens of any race, color, creed or religion which said 
exhibition exposes the citizens of any race, color, creed or religion to 
contempt, derision, or obloquy or which is productive of breach of the 
peace or riots.” Beauharnais had circulated for signature petitions to the 
City Council of Chicago calling for racial segregation. The petition in 
intemperate language attributed “mongrelization” and crime to “the negro.” 
Arguing that “wilful purveyors of falsehood concerning racial and religious 
groups promote strife and tend powerfully to obstruct the manifold adjust- 
ments required for free, ordered life in a metropolitan community,” 
Justice Frankfurter asserted that “we would deny experience to say that 
the Illinois legislature was without reason in seeking to curb false or 
malicious defamation of racial and religious groups, made in public places 
and by means calculated to have a powerful emotional impact on those 
to whom it was presented.” The difficulties offered by the First Amend- 
ment were shunted aside with a rather curious argument: (1) what is 
traditionally known as criminal libel has always fallen outside the protec- 
tion of the First Amendment; (2) a state may create a new kind of 
criminal libel, “group libel”; (3) the legislature may retroactively insert 


® The shift was in part due to deaths of Justices Murphy and Rutledge. 
* Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee v. McGrath, 341 U.S. 123, 199 (1951). 
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this new libel within the historic exception established for old libels.® 
“Libellous utterances not being within the area of constitutionally protected 
speech, it is unnecessary, either for us or for the State courts, to consider 
the issues behind the phrase ‘clear and present danger.’ ” 

As Justice Black, dissenting, observed, the argument used to justify 
the punishment of the advocacy of segregation in Chicago would justify 
the punishment of opposition to segregation in the South. This is one 
of the most extreme of the free speech decisions. We may be forgiven for 
believing that the Court would not have taken this step if it had not 
recently decided the Feiner and Dennis cases. We may be forgiven also 
for reserving judgment on the scope of the precedent until the Court 
affirms the conviction of a clergyman for exposing atheists to contempt, 
derision and obloquy because of their creed, or the conviction of a news- 
paper editor for exposing Communists to contempt, derision, and obloquy 
because of their creed. 


CONCLUSION 


These vacillations over a period of thirty-three years seem to show that 
the governing forces in Supreme Court decisions, whatever they may be, 
are not doctrinal. Two familiar explanations come to mind. One is in 
terms of the personnel of the Court, the shifting ratio of “conservative” 
and “liberal” judges. The other is in the disposition of the Supreme Court 
to bend with the winds of public opinion: as Mr. Dooley said, “no matter 
whether th’ Constitution follows th’ flag or not, th’ Supreme Coort follows 
th’ iliction returns.” 

Considering that all thirteen affirmations of convictions came in the 
years 1919-27 and 1951-52, and that six of the eight reversals came in the 
years 1937-48, both explanations appear to have some plausibility. The 
White-Taft court was conservative, as is the Vinson court; the Hughes- 
Stone court was liberal. The political climate of the twenties and the 
fifties was conservative; the political climate of the Hughes-Stone period 
was liberal. In the case of some judges, no doubt, the biographical rather 
than the historical approach is pertinent: Brandeis, Hughes, Black, and 
Douglas did not veer with the changes of popular opinion; nor would 
Rutledge and Murphy have done so had they lived. Frankfurter and 


* Although this is the main current of the argument, there are eddies. So Justice Frankfurter says: ““We 
cannot say, however, that the question is concluded by history and practice. But if an utterance 
directed at an individual may be the object of criminal sanctions, we cannot deny to a State 
power to punish the same utterance directed at a defined group, unless we can say that this 
is a wilful and purposeless restriction unrelated to the peace and well-being of the State.’’ 343 U.S. 
at 


* Finley Peter Dunne, Mr. Dooley at His Best (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1938), p. 77. 


In Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 556 (1951), Mr. Justice Frankfurter says: ‘Apart 
from all else, judges, howsoever they may conscientiously seek to discipline themselves against it, 
unconsciously are too apt to be moved by the deep undercurrents of public feeling.” 
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Jackson showed nearly as much hostility to freedom of speech in the days 
of their adversity as now in their triumph.*’ In other cases, as with Reed, 
a shift in popular opinion seems to have been influential. 

However one may explain the decisions, they cannot be explained 
away. As the proof of the pudding is in the eating, so the effect of the 
First Amendment on freedom of political utterance is determined by the 
decisions, and by the decisions alone. Causal explanations for the decisions 
may be interesting, but they do not alter the facts; and the facts do not 
support the popular conception of the First Freedom in the Bill of Rights. 
Several conclusions emerge. First, left-wingers charged with advocacy of 
illegal conduct in wartime have invariably lost in the Supreme Court. 
Only right-wingers have been exonerated for proposing illegal conduct 
while the nation was at war. Second, insofar as the Supremc Court is 
concerned, there is not, nor has there ever been any right to advocate 
revolution. Third, with the exception of the German-American Bund, the 
Supreme Court has never maintained anyone’s right to engage in political 
advocacy of illegal conduct. Fourth, the advocacy of legal conduct may be 
dangerous. Four left-wing defendants guilty only of advocacy of legal 
conduct escaped; but the convictions of two were affirmed. Fifth, the 
expression of opinions disturbing to one’s hearers is dangerous. The con- 
viction of one racist urging racial or religious discrimination was reversed, 
but another was affirmed; the lone leftist charged with fighting words paid 
the penalty. In the field of political utterance, the Court has shown less 
concern for the values of free speech than for those of order. In dealing 
with these cases, the Supreme Court has not followed any discernible rule. 
Although the opinions resound with precedent, the results do not cor- 
respond to any legal norms, such as the clear and present danger test, but 
to the discretion of the Court. As between dissidents of the right and 
those of the left, the statistics show a marked advantage for the right. 

It is not surprising that the political left should have encountered 
disfavor in the Supreme Court. In any society, in America as in Lilliput, 
group values are the highest morality. Public heresy must be punished, not 
® Mr. Justice Frankfurter attaches an appendix to his opinion in the Dennis case in which he reviews 

ee See med es ak eames ts aes cx ten aes aa te ee a 

cases, in which the majority of the Court preferred the right of free speech to other arguments, 

Justice Frankfurter dissented. Bridges v. California, 314 U.S. 252 (1941); West Virginia Board of 

Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943); Craig v. Harney, 331 U.S. 367 (1947); Terminiello v. 

Chicago, 337 U.S. 1 (1948). In two other cases he voted with the majority for restriction. 


Giboney v. Empire Storage and Ice Co., 336 U.S. 490 (1949); American Communications Association 
v.Douds, 339 U.S. 382 (1950). 

Justice Jackson believes that the purpose of the First Amendment is to protect private con- 
science and opinion, not public expression. In West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette, 
319 U.S. 624, 642 (1943), he said: ‘“‘We think the action of the local authorities in compelling the 
flag salute and pledge transcends constitutional limitations on their power and invades the sphere 
of intellect and spirit which it is the purpose of the First Amendment to our Constitution to 
reserve from all official control.’’ In American Communications Association v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382, 
444 (1950), Mr. Justice Jackson reaffirmed his partiality for freedom of private opinion, citing five 
cases in which he voted against public expression: Douglas v. Jeannette, 319 U.S. 157 (1943); 
Terminiello _v. Chicago, 337 U.S. 1 (1948); Saia v. People of New York, 334 U.S. 558 (1948); 
Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U.S. 77 (1949); Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 141 (1943). 
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because the social order is endangered, but in order to rebuke immoral 
behavior. But not all dissidence is sacrilege. Dissent from the left is 
blasphemous because it proposes the substitution of new values for old 
ones. Dissent from the right, however, is pious. It undertakes to reaffirm 
those values which gave rise to society in its present form. So the judge 
who sentenced Adolf Hitler for the Munich Putsch spoke of this revolt as 
“a patriotic crime.” ® 

The authors of the First Amendment hoped to prevent the punish- 
ment of political blasphemy. They believed in government by persuasion, 
an.. sought to deny entrenched values access to any weapon against dis- 
senting opinion save argument alone. Such a policy seems to embrace the 
highest measure of political acumen. Change is inevitable. Free discussion 
is the avenue of peaceful change; suppression drives change into revolu- 
tionary channels.*® However, the respectable community is more interested 
in the preservation of orthodox values than in peaceful change. Its folklore 
is a supra-logical confirmation of the existing order. There is something 
to be said for Thurman Arnold’s remark that “old gods always thrash 
around . . . violently before they die.” *° Social orthodoxy resents the 
prospect of its eventual displacement, and the Supreme Court, as the 
pre-eminent custodian of existing values, provides an eloquent rostrum 
for that resentment. It may be that change cannot be stopped by punishing 
speech; but, at least, public moralities enjoy temporary vindication when 


dissenters are caused to suffer. So in political prosecutions the First 
Amendment is, as Justice Black sadly remarked, “little more than an 


71 


admonition to Congress. It never was more. 


® Persons who have been responsible for the commission of violent crimes against labor and left-wing 
elements have been treated with leniency, even approval by some American judges. Albert E. 
Kahn, High Treason (Croton-on-the-Hudson, New York: Hour Publishers, 1950), pp. 41, 140, 
describes two such instances. When Pearl Bergoff, the notorious strikebreaker of the first four 
decades of this century, was sentenced to prison for failure to pay certain ex-convicts for services 
rendered in strike breaking, the trial judge Praised him as “the active genius of his profession”’ 
whose “fame as a leader in Industrial Service’’ stems from “his masterly activities in behalf 
of large corporations. . . .”” In 1948, org Serreo, an anti-Communist member of the National 
Maritime Union, stabbed to death Robert N ew, Chairman of the Wallace for President Committee 
in Charleston, South Carolina, in the union hall, after he had informed the police of his intent 
to make the attack. Serreo was found guilty of manslaughter and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. The trial judge chided him for “‘acting unwisely’’ and taking the law into his 
own hands. 


® If one attaches prime importance to order and stability, probably the best instrument for securing 
these goods is the free advocacy of change. Of all proposals for change, those which most 
urgently need public attention are likely to be the ones about which men feel so strongly as to 
advocate their institution by violence. Of course there are situations in which the advocacy 
of violence may interrupt the process of peaceful adjustment through discussion; but these situa- 
tions are ruled out by the clear and present danger test. 


7 Thurman W. Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), p. 119. 
71 Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 580 (1951). 
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I 


HERE IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM of ends and means in political life: 
"T sowter does it focus with more significance than in the Ameri- 
can Presidency. Ends tend to become especially enlarged for the 
President since he seems to be the only agent in the government who is 
expected to accomplish what has to be done in the general interest, or 
even to effectuate those policies to which commitment has been made. 

Because of this compulsion — which comes to be more and more 
strongly felt as the President struggles toward shaping a program and 
meets inevitable opposition in carrying it out — there is constant tempta- 
tion to resort to the means readiest at hand for getting his way in the 
exigencies of struggle. There is the further necessity, felt by every 
President, to perpetuate the policies he has labored to establish; and this 
turns usually into an urge for re-election, or for the continuation in power 
of his party and of those in it who will see his policies through. 

Short-run tactics are in the usual circumstances a ready resort, irre- 
sistibly attractive because of their convenience and relative certainty. 
Since the President has great ends in view, means he would not attempt 
to justify philosophically seem to diminish in significance. Because they 
cannot be justified, he tends to employ these means either secretly or 
without linking them into a system related to the body of his principle. 

He probably always knows that this often approaches the doubtfully 
moral, and may be dangerous; but if he has become President it is usually 
because he has been a supremely successful political strategist. And this 
implies that he has either joined in the usual political game, or at any 
rate has been aware that he has been its beneficiary and that it has 
“worked,” by bringing him to a position of power and influence. This 
tends to blur distinctions between ends and means, between long- and 
short-run tactics, and even between the public and a personal interest. 
To a mature man, who has survived and has come to a commanding 
position in such a system, such means as have accomplished it are likely 
by then to be regarded as ordinary, often as the only ones available, and 
certainly as practically effective. As he comes to grips with the exigencies 
of office, the accepted way of getting things done not only does not seem 
wrong, it seems to be necessary. There are no ready alternatives. 

As difficulties multiply, and he has to rely on subordinates, means 
are likely to degenerate still further. They are carried out by secondary 
staff who are given tasks to do — the conduct of enormous administrative 
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agencies, securing legislation, gaining approval for appointments, bargaining 
for reduction in specific or general opposition — and who are instructed 
only as to ends. Subordinates are under even more compulsion and have 
less reason for restraint in making those “deals” and compromises which 
are the daily stuff of political life. 

It is not certain but that this procedure, though not much of it comes 
to the surface and is discussed, would generally be approved. The 
American penchant for practicality conduces to understanding, to forgive- 
ness, even to approval — particularly if the ends sought are approved and 
if the tactics succeed. If what was wanted is got, the methods for getting 
it are not too closely examined even for their long-run consequences, to 
say nothing of their compatibility with professed principle. And when 
examination is made, say by legislative investigation, very often it is con- 
ducted with such partisan bias as to have about it a strong odor of 
hypocrisy, as if the examiners possessed a quite different code of reference. 
Political means, however, do have inevitable consequences, even if no 
exposure brings them to light. They even link up into a system, some- 
times; when there is properly hostile exposure there may well be a kind 
of revulsion among those who accepted gratefully enough the results they 
achieved, or who, as to any one incident, may have been approving, again 
with the excuse of necessity; but aside from this possible reaction, the 
system of consequence takes shape and ultimately has to be reckoned with. 

It is not such periodic “exposures” which throw the strongest light 
on the compromises of politics; it is the verdict of long-run judgment as 
consequences reveal themselves, assume a kind of pattern, and become 
history, which furnishes the significant lessons. At such times it is possible 
to see that the means used — and the approval given — were justified or 
were not justified. They were wrong because means and ends could 
not be separated and because means have a way of becoming even more 
important than ends. Or they were right because both ends and means 
merged to achieve consequences important to the public interest. 


II 


When Lincoln rejected the advice of those who said that Grant was 
a doubtful choice for commander-in-chief of the Union forces because he 
was a drunkard, his reply is said to have been that he wished his other 
generals used the same brand of whiskey. That is a story Americans 
have retold endlessly and with the warmest approval. So long as battles 


1 Marriner S. Eccles, speaking of his role as amateur in government and the difficulties encountered by 
a subordinate, has remarked: “He is always under pressure to do the expedient thing rather 
than pursue a course that he believes in the long run is in the public’s best interest. He may, in 
fact, sacrifice his public career if he balks at expediency and chooses instead the unpopular course 
— not as an expression of a contentious nature, but as the logical application of what he believes 
is right in principle and fact.”” Beckoning Frontiers (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), p. 141. 
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were won it was a small matter that a general should have been a man 
of doubtful character. But his weaknesses were inevitably registered in the 
scandals of his administration when he succeeded, as a popular hero, to 
Lincoln’s office. The people approved the man who could win, above 
others whose integrity was unassailable. 

There is something of an analogy, certainly, in President Roosevelt’s 
choice of a running mate in 1944. The sacrifice of Henry Wallace, who 
had been Vice-President between 1940 and 1944, to the exigencies of 
compromise, gave the United States at a time of crisis, six years later, 
an administration tormented with the mean and unnecessary incidents of 
domestic dishonesty. These had been in the making for a long time and 
were not by any means a new pattern peculiar to the Truman regime. 
They went deep into the structure of support with which President Roose- 
velt had underpinned his domestic, and especially his foreign policy — his 
ends. To meet the challenge of the Nazi-Fascist threat from 1936 on 
seemed to him so overwhelmingly the most important contemporary 
objective that compromise of almost any sort, if it was really required, 
was worth the price.” 

It may have been worth the price. But only as later events unfolded 
could it be seen what that price really was — and, of course, its precise 
measure would never be known because it was possible only to speculate 
about the kind of president Henry Wallace might have been. It was clear, 
however, that far more was being paid in the early 1950’s than was 
indicated by the minor turpitude in and about the White House and in 
the executive agencies — the acceptance of gifts and favors for the use 
of influence. The presence of fixers and influence-peddlers among the 
entourage of the Presidency constituted evidence of an_ irresponsible 
carelessness concerning the dignity and purity of a great office. This care- 
lessness, however, did not involve the Constitution itself. It did show that 
President Roosevelt’s successor had not separated his ends and means as 
history would require of him, although this carelessness did not involve 
the nation in controversy concerning more than the proper conduct of 
that office, a controversy so persistently recurrent as to indicate a continu- 
ing dilemma for all its occupants. 


2 If the writer seems to identify compromise with expediency it is because compromise was so frequently, 
in the Roosevelt case, made in the interest of expediency — was practical, and involved a giving 
up of items in an integrated program. This is the way it was: the President and his advisers, 
facing crises to be surmounted and agreed reforms to be gained, came eventually in each case 
to the point of dealing with those who must enact enabling legislation. There they met those 
who knew what opposition would be offered by affected interests; and who, to make their task 
easier, or perhaps expressing a latent opposition of their own, demanded modifications. The 
President would be advised, gravely, that not so much could be done; this point and that point 
would need to be given up or weakened. Coming from legislators like Garner, Robinson, Harrison, 
Rainey, etc., who in New Deal days were in the strategic positions, these represented urges toward 
“common sense,”’ and orthodoxy; and the word “‘practical’’ was very often used. What business- 
men wanted was always “practical.” The President knew that these objections had to be met 
somehow; it was easiest always to make a preliminary ‘“‘deal,’”’ and long-range objectives could 
be deferred. 
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It is possible to say that President Roosevelt used doubtful, even 
sinister, means to achieve his results just as it is possible to assert that he 
was never injudicious about what he was doing. For such departures, 
it can be seen or inferred by the serious student, he had well-weighed 
reasons. If there were bad consequences it was because he had deliberately 
chosen what he believed to be a lesser evil. His wide experience, his 
deeply felt responsibility for imperative objectives, may have weighed 
too heavily in his mind; or his own power to command response and get 
his way without the particular compromises he made may have been 
underestimated. But the choices he made can be looked at now with more 
sympathy because it is so clear, as it was in the case of Lincoln’s support 
of Grant, that what President Roosevelt believed to be the paramount 
American necessity was successfully achieved. The depression he inherited 
was overcome; that of 1937 was aborted; and the Nazi-Fascist conspiracy 
to dominate the world by force was defeated. These were the great 
objectives of his policy. 

We are, however, entitled to reassess the situation he faced, to 
examine the other consequences involved, and to speculate concerning 
the possibilities of lesser or different compromises. For the consequences 
of surrender enlarged themselves to frightening size as time went on, and 
finally involved not lesser deviations from a moral code but the integrity 
of the Constitution itself. 

It was not the minor irresponsibilities of presidential attachés of the 
Truman administration, the weaknesses of a regime riddled with small 
corruptions, which in themselves were so significant, as that these and 
other signs of degeneration weakened the office itself at a time when 
leadership was necessary to national survival; and that the minor stigmata 
were evidences of major failure. Constitutional principles themselves 
were finally involved. 

A President speaking from an impregnable moral position as the 
chosen leader of his people would not, for instance, have placed his office 
in jeopardy to legislative aggression and then have allowed his military 
chiefs to take over the argument pro and con concerning national 
policy — not military strategy, but high political decision. The controversy 
between MacArthur and the other generals — Marshall, Bradley, et al., 
which took place under Congressional auspices in the spring of 1951, ought 
never to have happened in American life. It was in fact a constitutional 
disaster. 

However, is it not true that such serious occurrences were the direct 
consequence of Roosevelt rather than Truman choices which even though 
made under duress, were nevertheless so grave as to raise questions 
concerning their wisdom? Beyond that, is it not true that the frequency of 
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similar occurrences indicated a weakness in the system in which they 
recurred? Or does it have to be said, rather, that the American President 
has to be allowed so much freedom of maneuver that moral judgments 
are inappropriate, and that the only allowable judgment is as to whether 
or not the gains outweigh the losses? 


Ill 


Two of the compromises made by President Roosevelt were perhaps 
more serious than others — his reliance on the city machines for political 
support after 1940, and his acceptance of the business method of prepara- 
tion for the world conflict which the United States entered in 1941. 
At the time it was difficult to see how he could have done otherwise 
since both were necessary in view of the circumstances. Yet it is far from 
certain that the consequences may not have been more serious than 
those of other choices he might have made. At least it is interesting to 
speculate about alternatives. 

The road to presidential office lies inescapably through the ordeal of nomi- 
nation; and to a degree not understood by the uninitiated this road is con- 
trolled by professional politicians. This is far more true of a first term than 
of a second term. It is usually conceded that any President can be 
nominated for a second term because he has come into automatic leader- 
ship of his party and has been able to place his own men in strategic 
positions — particularly in the national party offices — and because he has 
been able to dispose of the many favors necessary to firm organization. 
During these first four years, time has not been given for party disunity to 
set in, for dissidence to get well started, and for competing aspirants to 
establish themselves. It is not strange that President Roosevelt sailed into 
his second term with hardly any vocal opposition, or even that he was 
able to strengthen his mandate by aggressive affirmation of his philosophy. 
There were, of course, the Liberty Leaguers, and the opposition of a large 
percentage of the business-minded press. But all that counted for rather 
than against him with the electorate—a matter which, in the heat of 
contest, it was hard to understand, but which, nevertheless, was obvious. 
Such opposition was a necessary confirmation in voters’ minds that their 
candidate had been effective. 

However, a novel set of circumstances was presented by the problem 
of nomination for third and fourth terms.? In the Roosevelt story these 
third- and fourth-term experiences have considerable significance. By 1940, 
disaffection had bitten deep, especially in two directions. The constant 
hammering of the conservative press had had a certain effect beyond 


3 These will not arise again so long as the constitutional amendment limiting presidential service to 
two terms remains in effect. 
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that of confirming the President in the public mind as a progressive 
leader. The middle-income group had widened with returning prosperity 
and had taken on conservative color. Its members had, in effect, returned 
to their natural Republican affiliation. In consequence the professional 
Democratic politicians were seeking some means of appeasing the demand 
for an end to the New Deal with its “bold, new experiments.” And this 
sensitivity was heightened by the growing disaffection among the Southern 
Democrats, most of whom bitterly hated all those associated with the 
policies of the past eight years. 

Much of this disaffection centered itself in a professed opposition to 
the departure from custom represented by a third-term bid. What lay 
beneath it was a welter of resentments, ambitions, fears of defeat and 
dissent from various items of the Roosevelt policy. The Supreme Court 
fight of 1937-38 still rankled, the bitterness remaining from the disestablish- 
ment of the National Recovery Administration was still strong; the power- 
ful farm organizations had turned hostile; isolationists were conscious that 
progress toward European involvement was being pushed from the White 
House; and businessmen had a deep conviction that the President implac- 
ably disapproved the system of government-business reciprocity through 
which they functioned so successfully. 

It was very widely believed, even by many of those close to the 
President, that he himself would not run again but would exert his 
influence to insure a like-minded successor. One frustrating difficulty, 
felt both by New Dealers and by their opponents, was that there was no 
obvious successor on whom the struggle could have centered. For lack 
of a more likely Democratic candidate a good deal of attention was 
centered on a most unlikely person — Secretary of State Hull. This con- 
servative and elderly gentleman from Tennessee would have suited the 
professionals very well in every respect except the rather vital one that 
he could not possibly win. The professionals felt that only a candidate 
could win who would promise to keep labor’s gains and who, at the same 
time, would not offend the conservatives. Since such a man did not exist, 
only President Roosevelt could win. 

The President had not taken the necessary steps to build up a 
possible successor of his own sort. Mr. Robert H. Jackson, for instance, 
might have been made governor of New York in the place of Mr. Leh- 
mann; but when James A. Farley — who had unlikely ambitions of his 
own in the same direction — objected, the matter had not been pushed. 
There were some indications of a build-up for Harry Hopkins; but if a 
build-up was intended it obviously did not catch on; and, anyway, no New 
Dealer but the President could be forced on the professionals, and he only 
because of the prospect of victory. 
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When the 1940 convention approached there was no possibility that 
a Roosevelt-minded successor could be nominated. The President had 
either to take the nomination himself or to abandon it to someone like 
Hull and invite almost certain defeat for the party. Moreover, the situa- 
tion was complicated by the disaffection of Mr. Farley, the national chair- 
man, whose assiduous cultivation of the professionals had seated him 
more securely in the party leadership than any chairman before him, 
and given him large ideas about his own availability. The President was 
in the position of having to get the nomination in spite of the professionals’ 
reluctance and against the desires of most of those party attachés who 
may have owed much to him but had never been reconciled to his 
policies. He had to make some kind of a deal, and he did not have 
a Farley to manage it for him as had been done at the convention of 1932. 

At Chicago, Harry Hopkins, sheer amateur, worked it out for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It was a deal with the big-city machines, a practical one 
on both sides. They were to support the nomination and work for the 
election; and their local power was to be recognized by Washington. 
Flynn of New York, Hague of Jersey City, Kelly of Chicago — these were 
the key figures. They abandoned Farley; Flynn was made national chair- 
man, the nomination went through, and the election was won. Henry 
Wallace for Vice-President was the Roosevelt gambit for the preservation 
of the New Deal in spite of the city machines. The President found the 
support necessary for going on into his great years as a war-leader and as 
the nemesis of Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism. 

It is no service to his memory to pretend that a high price was not 
paid in that deal. The only question is whether or not the price paid 
was too much for what was received. This will be an interesting field 
of exploration for future students. At present we still feel too strongly 
the fears of aggression, and we realize too strongly the narrow margin of 
the victories in 1942 and 1943 to have any very calm judgment. The 
high price was paid first when the machine leaders demanded the sacrifice 
of Henry Wallace in 1944; but the costs continued to mount. There were 
a good many shocked reminders of the deals of 1940 and 1944 in the 
revelations of the Kefauver crime-investigating committee in 1950-51 and 
in the other revelations which subsequently multiplied. The Kefauver 
investigations carried inevitable reminders for all those who were old 
enough to remember, and for those familiar with social history, of similar 
revelations in the early years of the century and even of those farther 
back in the days of Tweed and his infamous colleagues. They recalled, 
as well, the fairly recent Teapot Dome scandals in Harding’s time. The 
reminder was that civic virtue is an end not won by unvirtuous means. 
The municipal corruption which Tom Johnson and Brand Whitlock 
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fought and which the muckrakers revealed, was not solved by exposure, 
but only by municipal ownership of the public utilities the corruptionists 
would not let alone so long as there was money to be made from them. 
And the officials did not stay uncorrupted so long as there were favors 
to sell. All during those decades everyone concerned knew well enough 
that any means of purification short of the drastic one of public ownership 
would be insufficient. Yet none of them quite dared to say so or to risk 
their political futures on so uncompromising a policy. It was not until 
municipal services became unprofitable that American cities took over — 
at a good price —the utilities which had been for so long the center 
of repeated scandals. 

Meanwhile the corruptionists had other fields to cultivate — not new 
ones, but ones which grew fabulously more profitable as America grew 
fabulously more wealthy. Vice, crime, gambling, and racketeering were 
the targets of repeated investigation. Many a political reputation — includ- 
ing that of Thomas A. Dewey — was won by exposure and prosecution 
of the participants although nothing was done to scotch the sources. One 
of these was well enough known to be the big-city machines which 
operated by selling the favors delivered by those they maintained in 
office. It was these machines which President Roosevelt covered with the 
New Deal mantle when Harry Hopkins made the deals for renomination 
in Chicago in 1940 and which were confirmed in power when Senator 


Truman was substituted for Mr. Henry Wallace as vice-presidential candi- 
date in 1944. The consequences became available for examination when 
the Kefauver Committee’s report was made.‘ 


IV 


As President Roosevelt approached World War II, the implementa- 
tion of his grand strategy required an enormous spurt of industrial pro- 
ductivity. He had to consider how it could be obtained. It is not neces- 
sary to review in detail the various phases through which the policy was 
developed. Some of the story will be found in the accounts of various 
participants.> None of them throws much light on the shaping of the 
decision to entrust existing business organization with the task. It is 
taken for granted that no alternative existed and that mobilization 


4In Chapter I of This I Remember (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), Eleanor Roosevelt had this to 
say: “Franklin was a practical politician. . . . I often heard him discuss the necessity and role of 
local political organizations, but he recognized that certain of them were a detriment to the party 
as a whole. He never got over his feeling against Tammany Hall or any boss-ridden organization, 
though he acknowledged that some were well administered and valuable.’’ Or, she might have 
gone on to say, “that some were so necessary as to be indispensable.” 
ther revealing comments on the President’s relation to local political organizations will be 
found in James A. Farley’s Behind the Ballots (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938); and 
Edward J. Flynn’s You're the Boss (New York, The Viking Press, 1947). 


5 See, for instance, Donald M. Nelson’s Arsenal of Democracy (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946); 
General H. H. Arnold’s Global Mission (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949); and Robert E. Sher- 
wood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 
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was merely a matter of farming out to large organizations appropriate 
functions and entrusting to them the further task of sub-contracting. 
Perhaps this was the only feasible procedure. It was certainly so in the 
minds of the President’s subordinates, few of whom had gone through 
the struggles with business which had tormented him in the early days 
of the New Deal. In view of that struggle, and the influence it must 
have had on the Roosevelt mind, this interpretation seems a far too simple 
approach. There must have been a struggle in the President’s mind and 
a deliberate decision to proceed as he did. 

When President Wilson was shuddering at the prospect of war in 
1917, he said to his secretary of the navy, Josephus Daniels: 
There are two reasons why I am determined to keep out of war if possible. The first 
is that I cannot bring myself to send into the terrible struggle the sons of anxious 
mothers, many of whom would never return home. The second is that if we enter 
this war, the great interests which control steel, oil, shipping, munition factories, and 
mines will of necessity become dominant factors, and when the war is over our govern- 
ment will be in their hands. We have been trying, and succeeding to a large extent, 
to unhorse government by privilege. If we go into this war all we have gained will be 


lost and neither you nor I will live long enough to see our country wrested from the 
control of monopoly. 


And this Daniels is known to have cited to President Roosevelt at the 
outbreak of World War II, saying: “If our country should be drawn 
into this maelstrom, the benefit of your reform measures will be lost 
and our country will again fall into the same quagmire witnessed in 
1921-33.” ® This passage evokes recollections of Secretary Daniels’ valiant 


opposition during the Wilson administration to these same interests. The 
purveyors of steel, oil, and other naval materials had firm relationships 
with procurement officers in the navy and the Secretary’s efforts were 
largely futile; but he did on several occasions reject outrageous identical 
tenders from steel and oil companies; and he never missed an opportunity 
to oppose what he believed to be sinister influences on naval policy. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was the assistant secretary at that time and a little 
impatient with his chief, who was lumped in his mind with Bryan and 
others as “dear, good people,” but hopelessly unrealistic.’ The younger 
man evinced very little concern about the issues which provoked in Daniels 
such righteous indignation. All his thoughts were centered in the neces- 
sity for getting on, for “efficiency,” and he was far more under the control 
of his officers than was Daniels. 

His impatience with his chief, so evident in his private letters at that 
time, was a source of regret to him later on. He came to see that Daniels’ 
6 These remarks are quoted in Mr. Frank Freidel’s biography of President Roosevelt, one volume of 


which has been published. The original citation is to be found in the Daniels manuscripts in 
the Congressional library. 


1 This characterization was made in a letter to his wife from Washington, August 2, 1914. It is published 
in F.D.R.—His Personal Letters — 1905-1928, ed. Elliot Roosevelt (New York: Duell, Sloane & 
Pearce, 1948). ‘“‘These dear, good people, like W.J.B. [Bryan] and J.D. [Daniels], have as much 
conception of what a general European war means as Elliot has of higher mathematics. . . .” 
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scruples had been justified; and he must have developed in time a 
rather sorry picture of himself as an injudicious and shortsighted young 
hothead. When he became President, the older man was made ambas- 
sador to Mexico and was in: every way possible shown the honor due 
to an elder statesman who had proved to be right. For Wilson, quoted 
so approvingly by Daniels, had been amply justified. The postwar era was 
a “quagmire,” and it did end in a debacle for which those same interests 
were solely and inescapably responsible. Franklin D. Roosevelt knew it 
then.® 

Still he could see no way to get the nation back on its feet when he 
inherited the Hoover depression in 1933 except by restoring business to 
“prosperity.” This was what “recovery” meant. Yet there had to be some 
admixture of “reform” in the recovery. This was the product of the “dear, 
good people’s” scruples. It did not go far, no further than would make 
the system operate tolerably. Even this was bitterly resented as every item 
of “reform” had to be fought for inch by inch; and the fight grew harder 
as recovery proceeded and the renewed strength of business could be 
poured into its lobbies, its control of mass-communication media, and its 
resistance to change of any sort. This resistance perverted NRA; it hindered 
labor legislation, higher taxes, unemployment relief, and social security. 
Finally, with some gains registered, the New Deal was brought to a full 
stop as the price of adequate preparation for an obviously oncoming world 
conflict. The epitaph was provided when “Dr. Win-the-war” was acknowl- 
edged to have taken over from “Dr. New Deal.” The occasion was the 
press conference in December, 1943. 

All this Daniels watched from his post in Mexico; and when he 
warned the President, reminding him of Wilson’s fears and of how they 
had been justified by events, he must have raised in the President’s mind 
not only recollections of the means used for victory in World War I but 
also the many intervening events which would buttress such a warning. 
The President must have recalled, for instance, the incidents associated 
with the minor economic recession of 1937. Even after the events of 
1929-33 and the subsequent partial recovery through government action, 
the big-businessmen had learned nothing. Neither, it seemed, had some 
of the cabinet members. Messrs. Farley and Morgenthau in particular 


® President Roosevelt had learned to value the older man long before that, and very evidently regretted 
his earlier criticism. The letter he sent in good- on August 6, 1920, was affectionate beyond 
any formal need; it also acknowledged a debt; ““You have taught me,” he said, “so wisely and 
kept my feet on the ground when I was about to skyrocket — and in it all there has never been 
a real dispute or antagonism or distrust. . . . Hence, in part, I will share in the reward for which 
you will get true credit in history. I am — proud — but more than that I am very happy 
to have been able to help . . . please let me keep on coming to you to get your fine inspiration 
of real idealism and right living and good Americanism.’’ Personal Letters, op. cit. chap. 11. 
The attitude of Secretary Daniels toward his assistant secretary is very cautiously approached in 
the volume of his reminiscences titled The Wilson Era (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946). But of course these were written after the Roosevelt Presidency in which 
Daniels had served as ambassador to Mexico. Daniels was a kindly man and he had something 
like a fatherly attitude toward his younger colleague. 
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were bitterly opposed to “compensatory spending,” largely because it 
seemed unorthodox to businessmen. Their suggestions for recovery were 
the same ones which had proved inadequate before; but they were just as 
determined to try them again as if the failure were not of record. As a 
consequence of this official advice, it was to the “restoration of confidence” 
that the President addressed himself in his special message to the Congress 
on November 15, 1937. He had been reluctant. Mr. Morgenthau had said 
to him: “What business wants to know is: Are we headed toward state 
socialism or are we going to continue on a capitalistic basis.” And the 
President had answered, wearily, “I have told them again and again.” 
But he did consent, with whatever reluctance, to reiterate once more 
the futile formula. Subsequently, as Mr. Morgenthau admits, even he 
was shaken when, a few days later, he spoke to the Academy of Political 
Science and was received with open skepticism and hostility: 


On each side of me sat a Morgan Company partner. The audience was filled with 
the wealthiest and most conservative businessmen in New York City. . . . 


I told the audience of businessmen: “We want to see capital go into productive 
channels of private industry. We want to see private business expand. We believe that 
much of the remaining unemployment will disappear as private capital funds are in- 
creasingly employed in productive enterprise. We believe that one of the most im- 
portant ways of achieving these ends at this time is to continue progress toward a 
balance of the federal budget.” 


The reception of my New York speech almost convinced me that he was right. 
The audience of leading businessmen openly tittered and hooted when I tried to set 
forth the Administration policy. .. .° 

Mr. Morgenthau was not the only member or friend of the administra- 
tion to be thus humiliated. The President himself was not immune. “Con- 
fidence” was not restored. Recovery from incipient depression required 
policies not approved by the businessmen. As a result of the campaign 
of 1940, when Dewey headed the Republican reaction, the split be- 
tween the “monopolists” and the President’s followers was opened 
wide. They were his enemies and the enemies, as he believed, of American 
progress. How, then, could the President subsequently have contemplated 
calmly the entrusting to big-businessmen of the preparations for war, with 
all the opportunity this would offer for consolidating their power over 
the economy. He must have had the gravest misgivings. 

Yet that is what, finally, he felt compelled to do; and when he died, 
as the war was ending, the enemies of American progress remained in all 
the strategic places of power. From those places of power they proceeded 
at once to oust from the administration all the remaining New Dealers, 
to institute a new “red hunt,” and in general to drive into political exile 
all those who might furnish any opposition. 


®Henry Morgenthau, “The Struggle for a Program,” Collier's, October 4, 1947, pp. 20 ff. It might be 
noted that Secretary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo in Wilson’s cabinet was treated in 
much the same way by the New York financial fraternity. The story of his struggle to gain their 
consent to the Federal Reserve legislation in 1913 is told in his Crowded Years (New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1931), pp. 240 ff. But business confidence did not bulk so large in McAdoo’s 
estimation as in Morgenthau’s. 
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Vv 


If President Roosevelt had been asked directly at any time during the 
war what he felt the future position of Germans and Japanese in the world 
ought to be, it seems certain that he would have spoken for their reinstate- 
ment in the family of nations. There might be difficulties. Some 
guarantees were certainly due France and China, he would have said; 
and some were due also the long-suffering victims of dictatorship. But 
he would neither have lost his Christian conviction that the vanquished 
ought to be saved for civilization nor subscribed to the theory that all 
Germans and Japanese were involved in the guilt of the ruling groups. 

Yet it is difficult to see how these ends could be conceived as implicit 
in some of the means adopted to achieve military victory. The same 
question did — and still does — arise over the Darlan incident in con- 
nection with the African invasion. But longer consequences attach them- 
selves to certain other decisions, such as that for the terrible mass-bomb- 
ings of both nations, for unconditional surrender, and finally for the use 
of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Looked at in sequence, 
all these constitute a kind of progression. One more terrible means fol- 
lowed another until the genocidal weapon was finally adopted. The world 
did not soon recover from these abandonments of moral scruples. At best 
they left a deep wound in the armor of Western principle and made it 
impossible for the Christian nations to occupy the position which tradi- 
tionally ought to be theirs as they confront the wholly “practical” Russian 
colossus. 

As time goes on the conclusion seems more and more inescapable 
that the means resorted to in achieving the immediate end of victory 
very seriously compromised the further ends of organization for peace. 
There are echoes, in the Rooseveltian “unconditional surrender,” of 
Wilson’s “force, force to the utmost”; and there is the further suggestion 
that Roosevelt’s United Nations, like Wilson’s League, may have been 
thought of as an overriding concept which would wipe out the con- 
sequences of doubtful means. Perhaps that may turn out to be the 
case; perhaps, also, the war could not have been won without the use of 
doubtful means. This last appears now not to be true. On the contrary, 
unconditional surrender, mass bombing of civilians, and the use of the 
atomic bomb, seem now either to have contributed much less to victory 
than was at first thought, or actually to have prolonged the conflict. This 
is true of “unconditional surrender,” as was almost immediately seen by 
many, since it bolstered the resolution of the bombed population and 
deepened their sense of identity with their rulers instead of contributing 
to the divisiveness which might have weakened the enemy. It is least true, 
perhaps, of the atomic bomb which did put an end to wavering Japanese 
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resistance. Even in this case, in spite of the Stimson justification, it is 
doubtful whether the full-scale invasion of the home islands, with its 
consequent million American casualties, would actually have been neces- 
sary. Besides, as can be said, this was not Roosevelt’s but his successor’s 
final choice. However, since it was merely the last in a long train of 
contributing decisions, the war-time President must bear some of the 
responsibility. The decision to use the bomb was partly, although not 
wholly, implicit in the almost completed preparations for using it. From 
April to August in 1945 nothing really important occurred except the 
tests at Alamogordo which determined the practicality of the bomb. 

It may be said that the choices in all these instances have to be 
judged as they must have presented themselves at the time and not as 
they appear in the light of subsequent events. Of course, this is true. 
Yet each of these — with the exception of mass bombing, which was 
taken under great provocation — was a decision which seems to have 
come from a source other than strict necessity. Unconditional surrender 
was presented as the United Nations’ aim at about the same juncture in 
World War II as was Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” program in World War 
I, and it stands against the latter in dramatic contrast. Unconditional sur- 
render could not have been thought of as a strategic concept; it must 
have been adopted with a view to the situation after the victory, which, 
in fact, made the situation more difficult, and was recognized by many 
dissenters at the time as likely to make it more difficult. 

While assistant secretary of the navy in World War I, the future 
President had felt that easy treatment of the aggressor would be a 
mistake. There is a passage in one of his letters'® written before the 
declaration of war in Europe in 1914, which seems to foreshadow the 
“unconditional surrender” of 1943. “Rather,” he said, “than long drawn- 
out struggle I hope England will join in and with France and Russia force 
peace at Berlin.” He was very evidently possessed of a deep conviction 
that humiliation was necessary, a wounding of German pride and a 
destruction of the will to conquer. The peace of 1918 had not been 
forced at Berlin. This had been a mistake which ought not to be 
repeated. At Casablanca the United Nations were committed to the 
avoidance of mistakes made in 1918. This decision must be associated 
with the whole line of reasoning prominently identified at that time with 
Lord Vansittart, who claimed to have the only practical solution of the 
German question. This, of course, began with the premise that all Ger- 
mans were equally responsible, along with Hitler and his Nazi associates, 
for degenerate national behavior, and proceeded to the conclusion that 
they must be exterminated. Short of extermination, the indication was 


%® Dated August 2, 1914, written to his wife. Personal Letters, op. cit., chap. vi. 
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for such severe punishment as would forever be recalled in situations of 
similar temptation to aggressiveness. The other possible source would 
seem to lie in the Old rather than the New Testament. An eye for an eye 
was an understandable demand of many of the Jews who had suffered so 
terribly from Nazi persecution; but it was questionable as public policy. 
And President Roosevelt did, later on, lend himself to the so-called 
Morgenthau plan for reducing Germany to a peasant country without 
the industrial potential for further war-making. There would thus seem 
to be a kind of pattern. And it could be argued that the same pattern 
persisted through the decision to break up the territory into three occupa- 
tion zones, and even into the establishment in West Germany of an 
atomized and therefore weak federal government." 

At any rate the consequence of the war-time slogan of unconditional 
surrender was the destruction of German cities and industries to such 
a degree that a successor government was impossible to establish even 
if it had been desired. By sheer necessity there followed the costly and 
inept Allied military occupation. Not only occupation — soon recognized 
as a mistake — was involved in the destruction of the whole German 
state, but so also was the power vacuum, into which the Soviet govern- 
ment at once tried to rush. It is certainly arguable that if a conditional 
surrender had been arranged, as in 1918, and a successor government 
established, the worst of all the sources of conflict between the Russian 
and American imperia might have been avoided. 


VI 


Another instance of a compromise rather than an ideal solution of 
difficulty is furnished by the course taken to meliorate the fiscal crisis 
of 1933. At the outset it should be said that most of those who have 
studied the events of that period have not felt that President Roosevelt 
could have done other than he did. What was done has been described 
as inevitable by Mr. Moley and others who took part in it. Even Professor 
Laski argued that to have adopted an alternative would have been 
practically impossible because so foreign to American practice. I do not 
share this interpretation. Judged by the long test of consequence it will 
become clearer that the humiliating compromises concluded during this 
era with the financiers were mistakes. 

1 Professor J. L. Kunz, in a discussion of the status of occupied Germany (Western Political Quarterly, 
December, 1950, pp. 538 ff.), has shown how little doubt there can be that the destruction and 
dismemberment of Germany was considered in American administration counsels a mecessary 
course. There was, of course, the “Morgenthau Plan’’ outlined in the first pages of Germany 
is Our Problem (New York: Harper & Bros., 1945) by Henry J. Morgenthau himself; but also 
Sumner Welles, in A Time for Decision (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944) advocated dismember- 
ment. And that these ideas were entertained — although they were perhaps moderated on reflection 
— by President Roosevelt, was shown by his proposal at Teheran for partition of Germany into five 
“autonomous” states and two internationally controlled areas. Actually a Commission for the 
Dismemberment of Germany was set up. Secretaries Stimson and Hull were opposed, however; 


and so was Stalin. President Roosevelt lost his enthusiasm; but Germany was in effect dismem- 
bered, and West Germany was provided with the weakest possible central government. 
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It seems that those who argue against the existence of alternatives 
minimize the discredit into which the system had then fallen and the 
readiness of a paralyzed people to accept drastic solutions offered by a 
trusted leader. Even if the hypothetical character of this argument is 
admitted, it is worth asking what the alternative was and what the con- 
sequences of its adoption might have been. The financial collapse of 1933 
could have been approached by two general means of attack. One was 
the nationalizing of the banking system and the other was the use of 
national credit as a balancing mechanism. I argued for these alterations 
although I was excluded from actual decision-making in financial matters, 
as policy was adopted in early New Deal days. The banking system was 
never nationalized, although the Banking Act of 1935 tended in that 
direction and Mr. Eccles whose counsel this writer had strongly recom- 
mended to the President was largely responsible for its shape; but orthodox 
handling of the government’s credit did finally, even if reluctantly, give 
way to the balancing concept. 

If President Roosevelt, rejecting Baruch’s, Ballantine’s, Harrison’s, 
and others’ comparable advice, had asked at once in 1933 for a new 
banking act, he could have got it then as well as in 1935; if he had 
abandoned the dogma of annually balanced budgets and had used 
more effectively the taxing power, there would not have been more 
disaffection in the business community than occurred anyway. But 
he was persuaded to follow “practical” advice. His confidence that 
it was the right advice was shaken in the fall of 1933 when it became 
obvious that people’s resolution not to fear fear itself was not enough. 
Again, there was “practical” advice from Professor Warren, abetted by 
Mr. Morgenthau, then the secretary of the treasury; and the futile experi- 
ment of gold purchase was undertaken. Not until after the visit of 
John Maynard Keynes in 1934 and the appointment of Mr. Eccles to the 
chairmanship of the Federal Reserve Board did fiscal policy become really 
effective for public purposes. In this case the alternatives had been 
thoroughly weighed; the practical course had been followed; gradually 
and embarrassingly it had had to be abandoned. Inflation was doubtless 
better than stagnation. If we could not have planned rebalancing, infla- 
tion was a possible recourse, although it was a dangerous national habit 
to acquire. Mr. Eccles was opposed to NRA, thus proving more realistic 
than those who expected too much of it. But he would have taken 
more immediate measures for rebuilding purchasing power and for re- 
organizing the credit system. 

The confusion, the delay in recovery, and the suffering of the un- 
employed and their families in the years immediately following cannot 
be measured. They were, however, very great. And they must be charged 
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to the “practicality” of the business leaders as against the “radicalism” of 
those of us who would have acted differently even if we did not precisely 
agree. Our general remedy had in the end to be accepted, even if in 
modified form, and with an admixture of noxious inflation. Much of 
the story is told in Mr. Eccles’ Beckoning Frontiers. Indeed, the story 
offers a really illuminating instance of compromise with “common sense” 
and “orthodoxy” on the advice of practical men, a course which proved 
to be the worst possible resort if measured by long-run necessities. 


VII 


One of the most striking reversals in political history is certainly that 
associated with the American attitude toward collective security. The 
League of Nations was rejected after World War I; but after World 
War II, the United Nations was embraced with a good deal of enthusiasm. 
This dramatic change is largely attributed to President Roosevelt. It 
usually is said to have been made possible by an empirical handling of 
the political situation. Certainly results were got which President Wilson 
altogether failed to achieve. It could hardly be said that Wilson was 
not willing to compromise at the Peace Conference. He knew that the 
Treaty of Versailles was unworkably vindictive in many respects. He 
traded expensively for his League and got it. But he lost it at home 
because he would not compromise with the Senate as he had with Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau. President Roosevelt, on the other hand, got 
his United Nations without that kind of a bargain. The United Nations 
was accepted without any peace treaty. Yet it would not be true to say 
that no compromise was made at Dumbarton Oaks in preparation for 
San Francisco. In fact, President Roosevelt did approve a Charter created 
in the pattern of the League of a quarter-century past when he was well 
enough aware that it ought to have been drafted in accordance with a 
pattern a quarter-century in the future. The consequences seem likely to 
be as serious for the world as those which followed for the United States 
from the compromises of 1787. 

It is arguable that President Roosevelt learned too much from the 
Wilsonian failure; and that his United Nations was cast in a too-acceptable 
mold in the effort to forestall opposition in the Senate. By 1945, the 
League, under another name, had decades of argument behind it; and as 
a result the United Nations was hardly opposed at all. To have proposed 
something nearer world government, requiring some sacrifice of sovereignty, 
would have involved a tour de force similar to that of Wilson. It might 
very well not have carried in the Senate. Yet it cannot be said cate- 
gorically by that a more advanced concept would not have been supported. 
The United Nations, even if useful, has not been able to function as a 
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center of collective security. In a very large sense, the United Nations was 
hardly worth doing except as it might furnish a point of departure for 
some further, more effective organization. 

What seems much more certain is that a stronger Charter would 
not have been accepted by the Soviet Union. The predominance of 
Anglo-Americanism in all the preliminaries had reinforced the isolationist 
feeling of the Soviet government, and their suspicion that the intention 
was to carry out a subversive attack on the Communist system became 
very strong. Their demand for complete national integrity without any 
possibility of outside interference would doubtless have prevented a 
stronger emphasis on centralization. Whether events could have been 
shaped so that these suspicions might have been allayed is difficult to say. 
But it is obvious that compromise with the Soviet government was of 
equal importance with conciliation of the American Senate; the two 
together, and President. Roosevelt’s unwillingness to force the issue, were 
responsible for the shaping of a Charter very little different from that 
of the League. 

It was a practical Charter, which furnished an over-all framework for 
all those international efforts already in existence and some others for 
which the time had obviously come. Even for this purpose the Russians, 
although they seemed ready to accept the Charter, were unwilling to use 
its facilities; and beyond joining in the discussions of its publicity forum, 
the Assembly, they were to establish a virtual boycott of its activities. 
Since this boycott was effective over half the world, the Soviet govern- 
ment and its followers turned the work of the United Nations into a kind 
of travesty. 

President Roosevelt obviously thought of the United Nations in peace 
as an extension of the united nations which had been developed for war. 
He had had less difficulty with Stalin at Teheran and Yalta than he had 
encountered with Churchill. He perhaps was justified in regarding Britain 
as still “on the make” imperially, since he could not anticipate the im- 
mediate victory of the Labour party after the war. He may well have 
underestimated postwar difficulties which would so weaken Britain as a 
Great Power. He did not therefore anticipate the vacuum in Europe 
and the inrush of the Soviets which would, because of Britain’s weak- 
ness, push America into the support of Britain in her historic role as 
the counterweight to the vast amorphous mass of Russia. Nor did he 
anticipate the alliance through communism of China with Russia. 

The United Nations was not capable of reaching the necessary ar- 
rangement, because the division of the world into two parts instead of 
five was not recognized in the Charter of the United Nations, and it was 
therefore incapable of dealing with the real issues. So, in 1952, the 
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American government would still be countering Soviet invitations to big- 
power conferences with reminders that such discussions must be centered 
in the United Nations. This was a literal and legalistic position which 
could be maintained because it had reference to a “practical” institution 
which, in fact, was anachronistic and therefore supremely impractical. 
But it did stand in the way of negotiation, an ideological barrier the West 
could not or would not abandon. The world’s need was for an arrange- 
ment for coexistence between the two great antagonistic power systems. 
That too was the goal of American policy as defined by the President and 
the secretary of state. It could hardly be arrived at without discussion 
between the principals. 


VIII 


All these are illustrations of the operating method inherent in give- 
and-take politics. President Roosevelt is often spoken of admiringly as a 
supreme practitioner of that art of compromise, and those most qualified 
to speak are the most admiring. There are other instances to which 
reference might be made. One is the decision to administer social security 
through state agencies, with consequences which have run far beyond 
the mere ineffective administration of the system itself. This was a 
“practical” decision, one which lessened objection of vested political 
interests to the institution of the system itself. Again, it seems certain 
that even if a federal regionalized administrative organization had been 
decided on as public policy seemed to require, the Act would have passed. 
The time had come for that kind of thing; it could not have been resisted. 

Still another instance which may be cited is the course followed 
in the development of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Here was an 
opportunity for a spectacular demonstration in rehabilitation. The land 
was exhausted; the people were deep in rural and urban poverty; and all 
this had proceeded from remediable causes. Nothing lay heavier on 
President Roosevelt’s conscience than this degeneracy of America’s land 
and people. He had studied and experimented in New York State with 
methods of attack on the problem. When he assumed the Presidency, 
the way had been prepared by years of discussion for such an adventure 
as he proposed. There was opposition — open from the power interests 
who were his old enemies, and latent from local interests who wanted 
no-disturbance of the status quo— but there were powerful allies, too, 
among progressives like Senator Norris who for years had fought to 
preserve the resources of the Tennessee Valley for the people there and 
for the nation. When the dramatic announcement of the plan came, 
it was received with very general acclaim and with only muted and 
cautious disapproval from those who were opposed. The bill passed; the 
administration was set up; and then degeneracy set in. The decline 
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of the TVA is a long, involved, and sad story of compromise in practice 
which went a long way to defeat the announced intentions of conservation 
and rehabilitation.’ The compromises were practical ones intended to 
appease the disaffected and to reduce objection. They ended by making 
the TVA little more than a public corporation for the production ot 
hydraulic power. The wider intentions of rehabilitation were very largely 
lost, so that the TVA stood finally, if measured by the original objectives, 
as a far less significant demonstration than it might have been. What the 
cost of the necessary support for a firmer policy would have been is, as 
usual, difficult to say; but a study of each crisis and its settlement would 
not show that the sacrifices were necessary except in the most grossly 
expedient sense. 

These . illustrations lead one to conclude that expediency usually 
resulted in immediate success, a smoothing out of difficulties. Success, 
however, must be measured against the possibility of a harder resistance 
to compromise and the possible results of that harder policy. In the case 
of the TVA, as in the other cases, judgment will differ, varying perhaps 
a good deal because of firm or weak belief in the intention. There are 
those who do not believe that the TVA was a good idea, just as there 
are those who do not believe in a system of social security. So far as they 
are concerned, any degree of emasculation is so much to the good. But 
it was President Roosevelt’s intention to shape a strong means for an 
intended end in both cases; and in both cases, compromise went some way 
to attenuate the means and so to defeat the ends. 

We have to consider always the Presidency; and the extreme com- 
plexity of the every-day maneuvers which must center there. Matters 
do not present themselves singly or simply. It is often necessary — or it 
seems necessary — to sacrifice the lesser for the greater. That this may 
degenerate into the making of choices for momentary convenience is true: 
and some decisions have to be forgiven out of sheer sympathy for the 
harassments of office. But others are made to secure ends often known 
only at the central deciding point, and the process of choosing does not 
have any record which can later be subjected to examination. 

Later critics have attempted assessment about every President, espe- 
cially those who have been fated to preside over national crises. Yet, it is 
very rarely that these critics possess sufficient information to make their 
analyses with any certainty. How important was it in early New Deal 
days —in 1934-35 —to relieve Senator Harrison’s mind about a possible 
challenge from his rival politico, Bilbo, at home in Mississippi? Harrison 
was an important majority leader; there was legislation to be achieved in 
which Harrison did not believe but which he would support in return 


12 Further explored by R. G. Tugwell and E. C. Banfield, ‘‘Grass Roots Democracy — Myth or Reality,” 
Public Administration Review, Winter, 1950, pp. 47 ff. 
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for favors. So Bilbo was given a useless job in Washington and kept 
away from the hustings at home while Harrison went along with the 
administration. It was a humiliating — even an immoral — arrangement; 
and it did no more than postpone the Bilbo crisis. However, it did secure 
a flank of the administration forces for the movement. 

Another example showing the humiliating price of political com- 
promise, which so often remains unknown to later critics, is close at 
hand since it relates to the writer of this article whose confirmation by 
the Senate as undersecretary of agriculture had been requested by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1934. It was clear that the appointment to a higher 
post, just created, would raise a first-class storm of protest against the 
author of the “Tugwell bill” for the stricter regulation of the trade in 
food and drugs; against one of the authors of AAA and NRA; against 
the earnest advocate of more generous relief to be paid for by higher 
taxes; and beyond these offenses, against an influential member of the 
“brains trust.” I thought and said that my usefulness was too slight 
to justify the expenditure of any political capital. Yet the President chose 
to invest a good deal in my promotion. Before it was over, I had become 
even more notorious, having been subjected to Senatorial inquisition and 
having been publicly castigated by a dozen Democratic Senators. Mr. 
Farley had had to be put to work. When it was over, the President said 
to me: “You will never know any more about it, I hope; but today 
I traded you for a couple of murderers.” I do not to this day know 
precisely what the deal was with what strategic Senator. I could guess; 
but I have spent much more thought on considering whether the com- 
promise was worth the price. 

The President is in a position to know better than anyone else the 
virtues of the merit system. No one suffers so much as he from the 
divided loyalties which arise from congressional control of jobs in the 
administrative services. Nevertheless he is also bound to use his powers 
to secure the embodiment of his program in law and to perpetuate the 
administration which is pledged to its continuance. If he is to be estopped 
from using patronage he loses an easy hold on legislative leaders and a 
convenient means for consolidating his support. President Wilson gave 
in to the arguments of his postmaster-general, Burleson, who was the 
political boss of that administration, in the interest of his legislative 
program. And other Presidents had always done the same thing. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, being a master of political finesse, deliberately withheld 
the distribution of jobs during his first hundred days, much to the anguish 
of Mr. Farley,?* and then rewarded the faithful when the first batch of 
laws had been passed. He must have had second thoughts when he saw 


13 As is frankly recounted in that engaging account of Mr. Farley’s Behind the Ballots, op. cit. 
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how thoroughly the discipline was broken once the hungry were fed, and 
the price he had to pay even for small favors. Evidently — though on 
such matters he did not comment —the President thought the results 
worth the cost, for he continued to use the same methods even when they 
were far less effective. Mr. Farley who administered the system had no 
doubts: when the system failed it had merely been badly used. It is 
possible to believe that if patronage based on political considerations 
should be outlawed by extensions of the merit system, the American 
Presidency might be deprived of a very necessary weapon, one vital to 
the conduct of the office. 

This possibility, however, has to be weighed against consequences 
which are seldom of record but which are very real. It may be that 
the Presidency loses more than it gains. It seems that this was true 
in the Roosevelt case. For, in spite of sedulous cultivation of political 
means and their skillful use by a masterly team, power slipped from 
the President’s hands at crucial times and compromises of substance 
had continually to be made. The New Deal had finally to be abandoned 
in a grand finesse to gain consent to strengthening the military in 
preparation for war. The political method was not enough; in the end 
domestic reform had to be traded for national security. That was when 
TVA was attenuated, when conservation and rehabilitation were given up, 
when the fatal concessions, so feared by Josephus Daniels, were made to 
the “monopolists.” Even this deal was successful only by the slimmest 
margin. In 1940, the draft bill was renewed in the House by one vote; 
and when the crisis came there were two years of war during which 
the margins of victory were terrifyingly slim. 


IX 


There exists a great interest among Americans — and, for that matter, 
among other people — about President Roosevelt. It is an interest which 
grows rather than declines. Along with the simple sorrow of those who 
lent themselves to his leadership, who trusted him to be their better 
selves and gain their better ends, there prevails a much more sophisticated 
interest which has its center in the place prepared by the President himself 
at Hyde Park. There are gathered not only the mementos of his personal 
life — the ice boat he used on the Hudson, the choiserie from his desk, his 
various extraordinary collections, even his favorite furniture — but also 
the mountains of paper out of which, sifted and compared and analyzed, 
political historians will try to learn something of how a man gets to be 
President and how he manages the Presidency. This last, no less than 
the uncritical reverence of ordinary folk, will go on and on. It will not 
develop any certainties, perhaps not even much wisdom, for future states- 
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men. It has begun to dispel some myths which could be of no service 
to a great man’s memory — such, for instance, as that of a kind of infal- 
libility, which some of his uncritical followers would perpetuate if they 
could. 

What is emerging from this just-beginning analysis is the portrait 
of a man who maneuvered endlessly for political preferment, learned 
his trade in professional fashion, rose to the greatest office in America, 
and then had to struggle just as endlessly, with the means he had and 
understood, to gain for his people the ends he saw as imperative to 
their future. The struggle was a political one; it was neither clean nor 
pretty. His opponents were unscrupulous, powerful, and determined. He 
had to gain his people’s victories against odds, often, and always against 
potentially powerful opposition. They—the people — judged that he 
succeeded. The methods he used they were not aware of; mostly they 
were not interested. He had no support for niceness and scrupulosity; 
if he adhered to such standards it was because another course offended 
something inside himself, not because he feared any disapproval. He had 
those scruples. They came from his parents, his school, his church. But 
all his experience taught him that they had to be compromised in politics. 
Fire had to be fought with fire. When he died he had been through 
perhaps the most sublime ordeal of contemporary humanity. If he could 
speak to those who remain behind him, he would be the last to gloss over 
the ordeals he underwent, to belittle the baseness of the struggles he 
often had to carry on, or to claim that his ends were not more noble than 
his means. He would say that perhaps he had been mistaken, but that 
with what he had at the time, he had done his best. 





THOSE “ROBBER BARONS” * 
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over the proper evaluation of the businessmen-entrepreneurs who 

“ruled the roost” in the United States from 1865 to 1910. This 
slender book by Edward C. Kirkland, advance agent for a larger volume 
on the way, should please the new school of revisionists. It will disturb 
those who thought they had pasted on the “robber barons” label for 
all time. 

The unrestrained freebooting of the leading financiers, railroad 
builders, and industrialists, was challenged in the early twentieth century 
by progressive reformers like Ida Tarbell and Lincoln Steffens, who exerted 
great influence on the public mind. They were supported in rural America 
by the heritage of Populism. In immigrant-packed urban areas they found 
allies among such socialists as Daniel De Leon, Eugene V. Debs, and A. M. 
Simons. Yet the axe of criticism was dulled by the regulatory legislative 
successes of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, by the excitement 
and nationalism of World War I, and by the impressive material progress 
of the 1920’s. 

Biting words were still possible, however, and Vernon L. Parrington’s 
chapter “The Gilded Age” in his Main Currents in American Thought,’ 
written on the eve of the Depression, could lash out one-sidedly as of 
yore. That liberal Jeffersonian professor of American literature wrote 
savagely: 


(C ‘ever the proper eval political, and historiographical—rages today 


Freedom had become individualism, and individualism had become the inalienable right 
to preempt, to exploit, to squander. Gone were the old ideals along with the old 
restraints . . . and with no social conscience, no concern for civilization, no need for 
the future of the democracy it talked so much about, the Gilded Age threw itself 
into the business of money-getting. . . . It was an anarchistic world of strong, capable 
men, selfish, unenlightened, amoral—an excellent example of what human nature 
will do with undisciplined freedom. 


Thus Mark Twain’s tinseled yet somehow apt phrase, “The Gilded Age,” 
given general currency in the 1920’s by the Beards, was still further affixed 
to the era. 

America was deep in the Great Depression when Matthew Joseph- 
son, a forthright economic determinist, wrote his Marxist and influential 
The Robber Barons: The Great American Capitalists, 1861-1901. The 


1 This article is a review of Business in the Gilded Age: The Conservatives’ Balance Sheet by Edward C. 
Kirkland. (Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press. 1952. Pp. 59. $1.50.) 


2 (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930), Vol. III. 
3 (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934). 
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single-minded thesis of his pages, clearly indicated by the title, well suited 
the national psychology of the times, and some of the more combative 
anti-Wall Street New Dealers rejoiced. Yet in the Yale Review it was 
urged that “the crying need of students of American history is to have 
these robber barons presented in proper perspective and with considered 
judgment,” a need the Josephson picture left “unmet.” Elsewhere, Allan 
Nevins, forecasting the role he would play seventeen years later, labeled 
the volume a “pamphlet or polemic.” * The author, he added, emphasized 
the evil side of things. 

Josephson’s indictment enjoyed wide popularity then and later. Yet 
few of its present readers probably realize that at the time of its writing 
the author placed Marx high on a pedestal, condemned capitalism in his 
more openly polemical writings, wrote condescendingly of reformers, and 
attacked Socialist presidential candidate Norman Thomas in 1932 for the 
alleged sin of complacent conservatism. If the final paragraph of The 
Robber Barons did not advocate class revolution as the proper means of 
economic change in America, it joyously and hopefully predicted it. Less 
extreme studies by F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, by Fritz Redlich, and 
by C. Wright Mills have had much less influence on the public mind. 

The study of John D. Rockefeller by Professor Nevins (1940) was 
a harbinger of coming revisionism. Gradually the work of the Business 
Historical Society of Harvard University, begun in 1925, exerted a 
noticeable effect. “Businessmen,” the business historians of this new school 
have proclaimed, “need a perspective in their own affairs and a vision of 
the place of business in the history of the total human effort.” It would 
seem from this utilitarian statement of purpose that they write their 
heavy biographies and histories mainly because businessmen and corpora- 
tions think they need respectable roots and family trees; yet such a simple 
interpretation would be unfair. 

N. B. S. Gras, Henrietta M. Larson,® and historian graduates of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration at Harvard have come under 
fire for an alleged tendency toward abstract ethical blindness. Too 
often, it was charged by Chester M. Destler, author of American Rad- 
icalism, 1865-1901, and biographer of a pioneer “muck-raker,” they wrote 
from the viewpoint of administrative insiders. Yet criticism can cut 
many ways. 

William Miller, for example, has demonstrated that orthodox his- 
torians have committed their own sins. He showed in 1949 in a sharply 
worded article® that the poor-immigrant-boy-to-riches tradition of America 
has only a limited basis in hard fact. Most of the important business 


* Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. X (March 3, 1934). 
5 Compiler of the Guide to Business History (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948). 
® Journal of Economic History, Vol. IX (November, 1949). 
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leaders of the Jate nineteenth century actually developed, he showed, from 
native stock and from middle-class backgrounds. Miller roundly criticized 
leading textbook writers for their casual repetition of the rags-to-power 
theme. Only a very few dramatic cases, he felt, justified their story. 
What they needed, he intimated (and demonscrated) was quantitative 
research on businessmen. 

The next year an economic historian, Thomas C. Cochran, asked 
his colleagues to rewrite the era of the great industrialists. First, however, 
he stated that there would have to be (1) careful analysis of the whole 
historical situation, (2) full consideration of the accepted contemporary 
code of ethics, and (3) some awareness of “the general pressure for ‘justi- 
fication by profit’ that ran all through American culture” in the late nine- 
teenth century.’ Cochran has already collaborated with Miller to produce 
a survey volume on the “age of enterprise.” 

In August, 1951, revisionism was given a potent injection, and extreme 
exponents of the “robber barons” school showed distinct signs of alarm. 
Allan Nevins, speaking at an Institute of American History meeting at 
Stanford University, called for a careful reassessment of the years from 
the Civil War to 1910. He predicted confidently that the result of such 
reinvestigation would be a more appreciative treatment of the businessmen- 
industrialists. He went so far as to call them, in the perspective of two 
world wars won by the United States in the twentieth century, heroes of 
our industrial growth. Reinterpretations would show them “in their true 
proportions as builders of an indispensable might” in the nation. The 
robber barons, he urged, “were not robber barons at all.” 

Nevins then threw down the gauntlet to America’s historians, saying 
that he found too many of them “apologetic about our dollars, our race 
to wealth, our materialism; they mentioned deprecatingly our worship of 
size and deplored our boastfulness about steel tonnage and wheat produc- 
tion. They... intimated that America had grown too fast.” § 

The implications of these daring words from one of the nation’s 
best known and most productive scholars (and one currently supervising 
research preparatory to a multi-volume biography of Henry Ford), did 
not escape serious observers of intellectual trends. The reaction has been 
continuing and varied. There was quick praise in a New York Times 
editorial and damnation, of course, in Communist periodicals. Fortune 
thought that the speech might mark “a turning point in the reputation 
of businessmen and in the attitude of American youth toward business 
careers.”® Before long, that magazine of forward-looking American business 
even published a discursive article by a former Nevins student, Edward 


7 Pennsylvania Magazine of History, Vol. LXXIV (July, 1950), p. 320. 
8 New York Times, August 6, 1951. 
® Fortune, Vol. XLIV (September, 1951), p. 83. 
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N. Saveth, on the theme, “What Historians Teach About Business” (Vol. 
XLV, April, 1952).*° The same month, Professor Destler, a professional 
historian-critic, attacked Nevins eagerly (and for the second time) before 
a gathering of major historians. And Merle Curti, distinguished intel- 
lectual historian, mentioned the Nevins speech by indirection in the 
opening paragraph of his presidential address before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, a speech in which he chose to defend forthrightly 
a “democratic theme” he found in historical writing since World War I." 

It is clear from all this that the “robber barons” interpretation of 
the careers of the Rockefellers, Hills, Wanderbilts, and Carnegies will 
not be modified substantially without a full-dress battle of the footnotes. 
New volumes appearing about such figures and their times have special 
interest to readers who recognize the significance of this area of conflict 
to contemporary affairs, since many of the moral, economic, and political 
issues involved cannot be dismissed as peculiar to a bygone age. 

The author of the most recent contribution to an understanding and 
evaluation of that earlier day, Edward C. Kirkland of Bowdoin, an 
economic historian, makes no bones about what he calls his “revaluation” 
intentions. He violently castigated Robert Green McCloskey’s American 
Conservatism in the Age of Enterprise,!2 a book written in the older 
“debunking” tradition, in a review which appeared in the Journal of 
Southern History.** Professor Kirkland’s present effort, the beautifully 
bound, reasonably priced, and precisely worded Kemper K. Knapp lectures, 
delivered at the University of Wisconsin in the spring of 1951, is frankly 
the advance guard of a more comprehensive effort. 

This writer of a substantial book on New England railroad history 
is unlikely in these three short lectures to do more than stir up a minor 
tempest among the strong-willed historians, political scientists, and econo- 
mists now re-exploring the age of enterprise. Yet they cannot ignore its 
implications. 

Professor Kirkland wants to know what highly-placed contemporaries 
thought about the barons of bigness, free action, and giant economic and 
political power. He has summarized the socio-business philosophies, 
broadly interpreted, of a “Bureaucrat,” Charles Francis Adams, Jr., a 
“Moralist,” Edwin Lawrence Godkin, and of a particularly vocal member 
of the highly-placed, a “Mirror,” Andrew Carnegie. Each “looks at the 
businessman” through these essays, each so brief as to need no summary 
here. Kirkland judges that the on-the-scene viewpoints of Massachusetts 


© Fortune, Vol. XLV (April, 1952). 
11 Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XXXIX (June, 1952). 


12 Sub-titled A Study of William Graham Sumner, Stephen J. Field, and Andrew Carnegie (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951). 
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railroad commissioner Adams, acute editor-journalist Godkin, and anti- 
Wall Street industrialist Carnegie must be taken seriously. He therefore 
sums up, “Their conclusion that the business order of their day was not 
all evil, loss, and hypocrisy should contribute to a more balanced judgment 
of the era.” 

As revisionism runs through its course, it is to be hoped that in 
addition to the three criteria set up by Professor Cochran, still other points 
will be borne in mind by investigators. (1) Each writer should set his 
own terminology in order. Labels like conservative, radical, liberal, re- 
actionary — even robber baron — should be used with care and only after 
clear definition in context. (2) Generalizations will mean little unless 
they are earmarked for application to financiers, railroad builders or 
managers; creators or management executives of industries; merchants, 
shippers, or others. (3) The following questions deserve some thought 
and consideration: Are the methods used in building a giant business 
justified because the organization helps save the nation in an hour 
of peril? Should the businessmen of the 1890’s be judged by the business 
ethics of the 1950’s? Is it relevant when passing judgment on the whole 
careers of businessmen who made and spent vast sums of money, that 
the merits of our Washingtons do not rest for us solely on their owner- 
ship of slaves, of our Tom Paines on their religious unorthodoxy, of the 
Puritan fathers on their intolerance, and of our Franklins on their 
promiscuity? 

Wisdom suggests that if scholars begin to accept some revisionist 
viewpoints, they should not go too fast. David Riesman wrote recently, 
“We are learning to see in a new light the pertinacity and social con- 
tributions of just those entrepreneurs whose deviousness and huge ac- 
cumulations once took larger place in our perspective.” 14 Sentiments like 
these will normally be the logical outgrowths of revisionist efforts, and 
there will be many others in a similar vein. But Fortune’s editors showed 
commendable caution mixed with their pleasure over the Nevins speech. 
“An injustice was done [by historians], and one welcomes its [potential] 
correction. We hope it does not turn out to be overcorrection. ... Let us 
hope the penitent historians will be accurate as well as charitable. . . .” » 

Evil, in short, must not be made to look like righteousness. The 
deliberate causation of human misery, when proved, cannot be forgiven 
in any spirit of admiration over gigantic results. Avoiding both robber 
baronism and hero worship, let scholars revalue the facts. But let it be 
with unindoctrinated impartiality, full justice, moral balance, and due 
humility. 

14 See Mr. Riesman’s lengthy review article on William Miller, ed., Men in Business: Essays in the 

History of Entrepreneurship, American Quarterly, Vol. IV (Summer, 1952). 
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The Taming of the Nations: A Study of the Cultural Bases of Inter- 
national Policy. By F. S. C. NortHrop. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1952. Pp. xii, 362. $5.00.) 


Dr. Northrop is a professor of law at Yale; and the law he praises. 
However, he finds the more profound bases of living law in a culture and 
an ideology. In his present book, The Taming of the Nations, with its 
emphasis on ideas rather than upon the appeal to insulated national 
interests, he offers a healthy and outright challenge to such writers as 
Professors Ogburn and Morgenthau of the University of Chicago. 

The history of the Middle Ages is the history of the painful establish- 
ment, since the Great Assizes, of due process of law; and the importance of 
the contemporary analogous task Professor Northrop recognizes as the 
contemporary world strives, through the rule of law, to escape from what 
Lowes Dickinson called the “International Anarchy.” Also, the general 
role of ideas in achieving victory, especially in days of revolution and crisis, 
can scarcely be exaggerated in a realistic appreciation of politics. The 
utopians, the romantics of materialism, are those who deny this. Thus far 
Professor Northrop spreads his wings with the Norman Angells. Ideas 
dominate politics; and common values decide who will hold together in 
the days of decision. 

As a convinced believer in a science of politics, based upon individual 
psychology, this reviewer remains unconvinced that there is, as Professor 
Northrop states, a “science” of international relations based upon the 
interaction of cultures. There can, of course, be a disciplined study, but 
we must beware of making of the word “science” a fetish. Professor 
Northrop can, indeed, be acquitted of the errors of the “organicists” and 
(although not always) of identifying cultures with the mores of that recent 
political form, the national state. What does the author mean by British 
culture? Even Scottish, Welsh, and English cultures, although sharing in 
what may be called the Anglo-Saxon Tradition, nevertheless remain the 
attitudes of Scottish, Welsh, and English human beings, not supra-human 
entities. Turning away, himself, from the great Stoic and Christian tradi- 
tion which insists on the rationality of Man and of men, and coquetting 
with that anti-intellectualism which the American Historical Association 
has recently boldly condemned, Professor Northrop sees, not human beings, 
but the captives of various local cultures. His seems to be the heresy 
of the anthropologists, veritable anthropophagists; and he rides his hobby- 
horse hard. Undoubtedly current politics must be understood against 
cultural backgrounds. Nevertheless, the prime issue is whether, e.g., 
Gandhi in his approaches is psychologically right, not whether he, who was 
in fact so much influenced by Russian Tolstoi and by English Ruskin, 
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derives his attitudes from a pre-Aryan culture of intuition and mediation, 
not law. In the relevant words of Tertullian, exponent of the not-so-un- 
successful Christian gospel or propaganda fidei, “the soul is the same in 
Egypt and in Syria and in Pontus.” 

Professor Northrop is very much of a Roman lawyer in approach 
and very much of an American Protestant. Naturally he is pro-Moslem. 
And Western culture he interprets accordingly. It is an interpretation far 
too neat. The “American” and the “Western” ways of life are here 
treated as identical in a confident fashion that most Frenchmen would 
resent. Passages in the gospels about nonresistance and about “judge not” 
are overlooked in Professor Northrop’s assessment. So is the mystic temper 
of Plato; the pacifism of the early Church; what Professor Lovejoy calls 
“the communism of St. Ambrose;” the mediating and equity function 
of the Papacy; the mysticism of Catholicism; such phenomena as Quaker- 
ism; and the work of contemporary psychologists such as Professor Tolman. 

We are told that India tends to a pre-Aryan approach, the Gita 
being presumably a Dravidianized writing; and we are given Mr. Nehru, 
a Brahmin Aryan of the Aryans, as an example, in much of his conduct, 
of this ante-Aryanism. This kind of thing is helpful neither to philosophers 
nor to politicians. In fact many Indians are very litigious. Also, M. K. 
Gandhi was prepared to agree in principle to a world police force. Again, 
are we to say that Chiang, or Hu Shih, always misrepresented the mind 
of China? The extent to which Gandhi, by his personal actions, checked 
sanguinary war in Bengal, is not so much ignored as denied, although 
admittedly the partly “detached” police power of Lord Mountbatten 
played its role. 

What we require is an international language of ideas, such as certain 
religions (and Jefferson and Lincoln) have offered, not unacceptable to 
nationalist sentiment, to meet a Marxism which certainly possesses this 
language. What we risk getting is a brew of allegedly learned conclusions, 
which are dubious in the social sciences and can be misleading, to the 
point of being actively dangerous, in practical politics. On the other hand, 
it would be interesting to have Professor Northrop’s comment on the 
neurotic power lust sometimes attributed to the West, including the 
Marxian West, and how far this connects with the Judaic strain and “the 
law” in the Pauline sense. Comment would also be interesting upon 
what Matthew Arnold called the “Philistine” cult of money, which ends 
in municipal corruption of a kind even more flagrant in parts of the 
West than in China, until the day when China was largely corrupted by 
what may be called, in Professor Northrop’s words but in another sense, 
“the Western graft.” The “engineering mind,” the pragmatic, Teachers’ 
College cult of success and of intellect as instrument of power, all put 
to us question marks. 
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Professor Northrop can reply that any international language of values, 
as prerequisite for a world sentiment of the “Great Society” and a world 
order, will meet with certain difficulties from the traditional cultures of 
peoples. And these difficulties have to be understood sympathetically and 
by spiritual discipline. They cannot be trampled upon by Philistines who 
offer only guns and economic aid. Here he would certainly be right. The 
danger lies in confusing the mind of the public and of statesmen by 
making the difficulties more deep-set and irremovable by this understand- 
ing than in fact they are. The stiff-necked satisfaction of many politicians 
is already adequate without those overready moralistic additions and dis- 
criminations which Mr. Kennan deplores. Christ and Gandhi, it may be 
suspected, would have understood each other tolerably well — maybe 
better than Dr. Northrop. But if the author can aid Tagore in persuading 
the contemporary West that renascent Asia resents “Western Nations 
continuing to make decisions affecting the lives of Asians without taking 
the mind of Asia into account,” his book will be a work of value. “The 
Marxist knows that, if you do not capture the mind, anything else you do 
will not succeed.” It is odd that idealists have to learn this lesson from 
materialists. 

What Dr. Northrop has done is, in many ways, to provide a damning 
indictment of Western assumptions, but to leave his readers in doubt 
whether he recognizes the full extent of his own accomplishments. But, as 
an attempt at East-West bridge-building, as distinct from more than a 
suspicion of New England propaganda, with new scientist as old Puritan 
writ large, it is not perhaps so happy. Perhaps one of the most hopeful 
developments in recent sociology and social psychology is the study of 
precisely the Asian technique of equitable mediation, based upon objective 
truth (sat), “not who is right but what is right,” instead of the eristic 
technique of the attorneys at law. 


p F , ; GeorGE CATLIN. 
University of California. 


The Commonwealth of Man: An Inquiry into Power Politics and World 
Government. By FRepERICK L. SCHUMAN. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1952. Pp. xvi, 494. $5.00.) 


Professor Schuman’s latest book is a work of genuine scholarship, a 
brilliant tour de force, and a passionate tract for the times. Like his earlier 
works, The Commonwealth of Man is characterized by a pungent and 
hard-hitting style, which aims at — and often accomplishes — dramatic 
effects. In Professor Schuman’s hands, political analysis is anything but 
a dismal science, and his analysis gains immensely from his excursions — 
learned, suggestive, and frequently witty — into religion, folklore, anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, and psychiatry. The author sees in Ethno- 
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centrism and Universalism the two age-old contestants in the struggle 
between anarchy and world government, and he traces this struggle 
throughout the ages, concentrating on the more recent and contemporary 
periods. Schuman sees in world government “the central symbol of Man’s 
will to survive, and of his moral abhorrence of collective murder and 
suicide.” World government is impossible by conquest in our time, 
because atomic warfare will turn the conqueror’s peace into “the peace of 
the grave for all.” Schuman likewise holds that world peace cannot be 
attained through functional international planning, and he is equally 
critical of the League of Nations, the United Nations, and of the “fallacy 
and fantasy” of the policy of collective security, currently followed in the 
noncommunist countries. Yet while the author concedes that the “road 
toward a world polity is long and tortuous,” he rather vaguely sees “the 
possibility of world government through a voluntary extension of the 
principles of federalism to the whole society of nations.” What Professor 
Schuman seems unable to make clear is how mankind is going to be 
ready for world government, if it is so difficult to make more limited 
organizations like the United Nations function more effectively. Also, the 
author does not sufficiently explain how world government can ever come 
about as long as communist totalitarianism rules a third of mankind with 
an iron grip, and at the same time seeks to seal it off from any contacts 
with the noncommunist world. The conflict between communist totalitar- 
ianism and its opponents is a major source of world disunity, and many 
readers of Schuman’s new book will disagree with his tendency to under- 
estimate the implications of the threat of world communism, and fre- 
quently to equate the shortcomings of American policy with those of 
Soviet policy. But whether one agrees or disagrees with the author’s major 
assumptions, one will find The Commonwealth of Man a thought-provok- 
ing book. 


' ae WiLuiaM EBENSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


United States Economic Policy and International Relations. By RAYMOND 
F. MikEsELL. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1952. 
Pp. xii, 341. $4.75.) 


This work is a valuable contribution to students of the economic 
aspects of recent American diplomacy. It is the seventh volume in the 
“Economic Handbook Series” edited by Seymour E. Harris, and is the 
first in that series to deal primarily with international questions. Like 
its predecessors, according to the editor, it was designed first of all for 
students, and, secondly, for the field of adult education and “the informed 
general reader.” Professor Mikesell’s volume will be most useful to those 
who have a firm grasp of the intricacies of money and banking and world 
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trade. The “informed general reader” lacking that background will find 
that such knowledge is assumed — as the author himself does not hesitate 
to point out — in large sections of the work. 

The author’s central purpose was “to trace through the major de- 
velopments in America’s foreign economic policy over the past three 
decades and to indicate the principal determinants of those policies.” He 
concludes that two principal factors have served to shape United States 
foreign economic policy: the first is the changing international political 
environment and its impact on the national interest; the second is the 
influence of domestic interests and domestic economic policies. 

Part I of the book summarizes the major economic policies of the 
United States during the period between the two world wars, and discusses 
their impact on the nation’s international economic and political relations. 
Herein will be found an outline of America’s general position in the world 
economy, a description of its international accounts, and a summary of 
financial, commercial, and foreign investment policies. In all this the 
author has shown the relationship between America’s international political 
interests and objectives and the development of economic policies affecting 
favorably and unfavorably the welfare of other nations. 

Part II, comprising three-fourths of the volume, is concerned with 
American international economic policies after 1939. With the exception 
of one chapter dealing with the nation’s international economic policies 
during World War II, the author is principally concerned with postwar 
problems and policies. Two chapters deal with international investment 
policy, and one chapter is devoted to each of the following subjects: 
exchange rates and gold policy, stabilization credits and exchange controls, 
the sterling area and the European Payments Union, the Truman Doctrine 
and foreign economic assistance, and the Marshall program. A final chapter 
considers the future of the nation’s domestic and foreign economic policy, 
particularly as it concerns the problem of global defense. 

Besides being a professor of economics at the University of Virginia, 
Mikesell has had a varied experience as advisor to several governmental 
agencies. This, asserts the editor, has given him a great deal of insight 
into “how policies are made, the relevance of accepted international trade 
theory, and particularly the conflict of interests that emerge in the formula- 
tion of plans.” For example, after pointing out some basic differences 
between certain policies of the United States and those of the International 
Monetary Fund, the author observes that 
Most of the policies and activities of the Fund represent a compromise of the positions 
of its members. This is not simply a matter of voting strength. . . . The United States 
with over 30 per cent of the voting strength in the Fund could corral a majority of the 


votes on most issues, but it would be an empty victory in most cases. .. . No policy of 
the Fund is likely to be successful in the face of a strong minority opposition. 
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This is “political wisdom” of a high order. Such knowledge of the policy- 
making process, however, is not always apparent. In discussing the in- 
compatibility of the domestic agricultural program and the nation’s inter- 
national trade objectives, there is no recognition of the importance of the 
farm bloc to either of the nation’s political parties. Another similar 
example is apparent in the author’s criticism of postwar merchant marine 
policy, in which he expresses a preference for relying upon other nations 
for this essential service. Not only does the author ignore the various 
interest groups involved in this matter, but he also asserts that the national 
defense argument for maintaining an artificially large shipping industry 
“has little validity . . . for a nation which organizes its defense in coopera- 
tion with a number of closely allied powers.” Students of international 
politics will be quick to cite the history of alliances and of collective 
security in questioning this opinion. 

Another troublesome point is the author’s recurrent comment that 
“America’s responsibilities” require certain actions. This same theme 
sometimes comes into the work differently. For example, when speaking 
of America’s return to isolationism after World War I, the author suggests 
that this was because “few people were aware of America’s economic 
responsibilities beyond that of providing emergency loans. . . .” When 
speaking of the cold war following World War II, the author declares: 
“Slowly and perhaps a little reluctantly we are moving into a position of 
primary responsibility for the economic welfare of our half of the world.” 
The questions that quickly come to the minds of students of politics are 
those concerning the source and the nature of such “responsibilities.” 

As a prescriber of long-range remedies for curing the world’s ills, 
Mikesell is at his weakest. He asserts correctly that “in recent years, 
America’s desire to cooperate with the nations of the non-Soviet world 
for the promotion of their economic welfare has been dominated by fear 
of acommon enemy.” This is a condition, however, that he disavows: 

America’s long-run economic and political interests lie in the development of the 
conditions for the mutual welfare of all peoples. ... We may hope. . . that when the 
threat of aggression fades into the background, nations may be drawn together and their 
economic policies coordinated, not out of fear, but out of a desire for the mobilization 
of the world’s resources for the mutual economic welfare of all nations. 

Accepting the desirability of such a new state of affairs — without con- 
ceding that it is actually desired by most people either in the United 
States or in the world — Mikesell offers absolutely no clues as to how this 
revolution is to be accomplished. In fact, when suggesting an antidote 
for the political and economic nationalism so abundant in the non-Soviet 
world, his remedy is logically and practicably impossible: 

If the non-Soviet world is to remain a collection of independent states . . . [there must 


be] a voluntary relinquishment of sovereignty over matters of common concern, to 
international agencies operated by and for a federation of democratic states. 
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Just how nations can relinquish sovereignty and remain independent at 
the same time is one of those classical mysteries that Professor Mikesell 
does not solve. 


State College of Washington. H. Paut CASTLEBERRY. 


Isolation and Alliances: An American Speaks to the British. By WALTER 
LIPPMANN. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1952. Pp. vi, 56. 
$1.50.) 


Mr. Lippmann’s unique gifts for lucid exposition and close reasoning 
are fully revealed in the small volume under review, which consists of two 
lectures delivered before British audiences in the spring of 1950. 

Appropriately and pointedly Mr. Lippmann makes clear what he 
believes to have been the principal features of United States foreign 
policy hitherto, namely “isolationism” and “Wilsonian ideology.” “Isola- 
tionism,” he notes, has never signified “passivity and lethargy,” as witness 
American expansion across the Pacific, and has not been meant to 
apply in that direction even by its narrowest proponents. The “Wilsonian 
ideology” is a “crusading doctrine” aimed against criminal nations and 
involving “a deadly cycle of pacifism and bellicosity.” It implies in victory 
“nothing less than unconditional surrender, total victory, the total reform 
and regeneration of the vanquished,” and the abolition of spheres of 
influences, balance of power arrangements, and the like. Mr. Lippmann 
believes “isolationism” outmoded and the “Wilsonian ideology” unrealistic 
in view of the changed world situation. The heart of this change, he 
notes, reposes in the fact that whereas in the past the United States joined 
European allies when the struggle was already in progress, at present the 
supreme endeavor of the United States is to have allies join it to forestall 
aggression. He argues — unconvincingly to this reviewer — that the posi- 
tion of the Atlantic Community would now be much stronger had it been 
cemented soon after the war and had it then faced the Soviet Union as 
a unit rather than as separate states. This retrospective supposition appears 
attractive in theory, but it is doubtful that such an organization could have 
been formed after the war with an exhausted Britain, ruined and im- 
poverished western continental countries, and a devastated and partitioned 
Germany. 

Within the Atlantic Community, Mr. Lippmann emphasizes, the role 
to be played by Germany, more particularly German rearmament, is the 
predominant factor. German rearmament, however, he argues vigorously, 
must be conditioned on a prior Franco-German agreement; otherwise 
Germany will without question utilize its newly regained military and 
industrial power to deal independently with the Soviet Union. The latter 
already is determined to exploit to the utmost its advantage of alone being 
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able to satisfy the irrepressible German craving for the return of the lost 
eastern territories. “For a European system,” he writes, “can exist only if at 
the heart of it there is a Franco-German partnership. Without that partner- 
ship, Europe cannot be united. With that partnership, a preponderance of 
the interest and weight of the European continent will be on the side of 
the European system.” 

Developments since the delivery of these lectures have not impaired 
the essential validity of the thesis therein presented. It is likely indeed 
to remain valid for some time to come. 


Washington, D.C. I. STONE. 


Peace in Their Time: The Origins of the Kellog-Briand Pact. By RoBert 
H. FerRELL. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1952. Pp. 
x, 293. $4.00.) 


It was Dr. Ferrell’s declared purpose to examine the origins of this 
multilateral treaty renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. 
(Discussion of the Pact’s later development, or its effect on subsequent in- 
ternational relations, was intentionally avoided.) To a great extent, he 
achieved his objective. 

As presented, the story of “outlawry” is almost a tragi-ccomedy. The 
stage is set with the difficult international problems of post-1918. Against 
a backdrop of articulate American opinion that is both pacific and un- 
enlightened, move various characters and groups — most of them well- 
intentioned but of mixed purposes and political astuteness. Throughout 
the performance there runs a dominant theme: the search for peace. 

With devastating documentation the author supports his conclusion 
that the Kellog-Briand Pact “was the peculiar result of some very shrewd 
diplomacy and some very unsophisticated popular enthusiasm for peace.” 
He points to the numerous peace societies led by naive crusaders and 
amateur “volunteer” diplomats like Nicholas Murray Butler, James T. 
Shotwell, Salmon O. Levisson and others, suggesting their eventual in- 
fluence on United States foreign policy during the period. 

For French securité (and other reasons) Aristide Briand exploited this 
political climate by proposing a Franco-American pact of perpetual friend- 
ship — actually a bilateral negative alliance after the Franco-Romanian 
and Franco-Yugoslavian models. Following a period of “ingenious inaction,” 
Secretary Frank B. Kellog countered with a proposal for a multilateral pact 
renouncing war — something Briand had not counted on and from which 
he could not retreat. All of the signatories attached “interpretations” or 
reservations to the final treaty, thus seriously modifying its basic text and 
outward intent. Only a few individuals spoke out against the false hopes 
aroused by this argeement to “outlaw war,” among whom was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 
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A brief review can barely touch on the political dynamics alluded to 
in this volume. Here are witnessed some of the complexities, the motiva- 
tions, the forces that comprise an incident in international relations. As 
the author recognizes, they but point up the serious and yet unanswered 
question: what is the proper relationship between public opinion and 
foreign policy in a democracy? 

As the most exhaustive book on the Kellog-Briand Pact since the early 
thirties, it has the advantage of perspective. The people and events are 
over two decades removed, a fact which allows the author to treat them 
with artful dashes of satire. The American Historical Association recently 
judged the book the best work in European history published in 1952. 

Aside from its charm and revelations, Peace in Their Time is an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of a relatively neglected period in 
United States diplomatic history. It throws into sharper relief the idealisms 
vis-a-vis the realities surrounding the international politics of the time. 
Perhaps of more importance is the fact that this is the pioneer study of 
the American peace movements which thrived during the twenties. Some 
would have the author approach this aspect more sympathetically, probing 
deeper into the background and motivations of these forces and their 
leaders, relating them to the contemporary political scene. Others will 
applaud his appreciation of the problems faced by responsible diplomacy 
in a democracy. All will enjoy the intimate glimpses of diplomatic give- 
and-take. 


Falls Church, Virginia. MELVIN CRAIN. 


The World in March 1939. Edited by ARNoLD ToYNBEE and Frank T. 
ASHTON-GwarTKIN. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. (London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 546. $9.00.) 


Toynbee and his associates have attempted to sum up the pertinent 
factors extant in human society fourteen short years ago. The book has 
considerable value as a reference work. Obviously, the editors had no 
intention of presenting a classroom volume. The writing follows the 
excellent pattern established by most British writers. While Barnes may 
not be correct in assuming that Toynbee has buried our civilization in an 
Anglican churchyard, it is true that The World in March 1939 bears the 
strong stamp of Toynbee’s influence—a stamp which Barnes would 
condemn as a precursor of the epic funeral. Such phrases as the 
“Dominant Minority” are in common usage throughout the book and 
reveal the over-all editorial supervision of Toynbee. However there is 
much to be said for such procedure and guidance in an important work 
of this type. 
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The book is divided into three parts: A Political Survey, Comparative 
Strength of the Great Powers, and the Balance of Power. All three are 
of good caliber, but Part I stands out as a superior presentation. Crankshaw 
is particularly effective in his description of the political pattern in the 
Soviet Union, with a style somewhat reminiscent of his recent book on 
Russia. Toynbee, who handles several sections himself (the Western 
Hemisphere, the British Commonwealth, China, and Japan), is as fascinat- 
ing to read as ever. His approach to Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement 
is intelligent even if apologetic — which is easy to understand. One monu- 
mental piece of Toynbeean rhetoric is found on page 27: 

To the oversanguine eyes of German professors of geopolitics, it looked in 1939 as 
though the British lion had degenerated into a chimera. Though the lion’s head might 
still glower sullenly across the North Sea and the Channel at a continent once again 
in process of political unification under the hegemony of the Third Reich, had not the 
lion’s herculean body suffered a woeful metamorphosis into the scraggy shape of a 
Maltese goat, and his swinging tail into the elongated caudal appendage of a Chinese 


dragon, trailing limply round the indented southern coasts of Asia all the way from 
Suez to Hongkong? 


Despite the occasional appearance of such rhetorical hurdles, the book’s 
prose moves swiftly and smoothly for the most part. This achievement 
actually fulfills the sine qua non of British writing: clarification without 
oversimplification. 


Los Angeles, California. JouN T. BERNHARD. 


Revolution and the Development of International Relations; Hoover Insti- 
tute Studies. (Stanford: Stanford University Press.) 


Series A: General Studies, No. 1. The World Revolution of Our Time; A Frame- 
work for Basic Policy Research. By Harotp D. Lassweti. (1951. Pp. vi, 
66. $1.25.) 


Series B: Elites. 
No. 1. The Comparative Study of Elites; An Introduction and Bibli- 


ography. By Harotp D. Lasswett, DanieL LERNER, AND C. 
Easton RoTHWELL. (1952. Pp. iii, 72. $1.25.) 


No. 2. Hy4 _ By Georce K. Scuuercer. (1951. Pp. vi, 79. 
No. 3. The Nazi Elite. By Danier Lerner. (1951. Pp. x, 112. $1.50.) 
No. 4. The German Executive 1890-1933 By Maxwett E. KNIGHT. 
(1952. Pp. vii, 52. $1.25.) 
No. 8. Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites. By Rosert K. 
NortH. (1952. Pp. vii, 130. $1.50.) 
Series C: 


. The Comparative Study of Symbols; An Introduction. By 
Harotp D. Lasswett, DANIEL LERNER AND ITHIEL DE Sota Poot. 
(1952. Pp. v, 87. $1.25.) 

. The “Prestige Papers”; A Survey of Their Editorials. By ITHIEL 
DE Sota Poor. (1952. Pp. vii, 146. $1.75.) 


. Symbols of Internationalism. By ItH1EL bE Sora Poor. (1951. 
Pp. 73. $1.25.) 


. Symbols of Democracy. By ITH1eEL ve Sora Poor. (1952. Pp. xi, 
80. $1.25.) 
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The above studies present findings of the participants in the Revolu- 
tion and the Development of International Relations (RADIR) project 
undertaken by the Hoover Institute with the financial support of the 
Carnegie Corporation. In addition to the General Series and the Series 
on Elites and Symbols, studies on Communities (Series D) and Institutions 
(Series E) are contemplated. 

The general frame of reference of the studies is put succinctly in the 
introductory volume The World Revolution of Our Time — A Framework 
for Basic Policy, written by Professor Lasswell, in the following terms: 
“Since we conceived of the World Revolution of our times as indexed by 
changes in the composition and vocabulary of the wielders of power, we 
have concentrated on elite studies and symbol studies.” The majority of 
volumes produced thus far fall, therefore, into two sets. The first deals 
with an introductory volume on the comparative study of elites and is 
followed by some “country by country” studies of elites. The second set, 
dealing with symbols (the vocabulary of elites), includes an introductory 
volume on The Comparative Study of Symbols and three monographs: 
The Prestige Papers, a content analysis of the editorials of the leading news- 
papers of England, the United States, Germany, France and Russia; Sym- 
bols of Democracy, a content analysis of the editorial references to 
democracy; and Symbols of Internationalism, a similar analysis regarding 
internationalism in the same five countries. In all cases the studies examine 
trends in the period between 1890 and 1950. 

Like every collective effort, the volumes bear the imprint of adherence 
to the predetermined pattern of research and sometimes verge upon a 
formal presentation of factual material. At times much of their flavor 
is lost because of excessive quantification of the data. Occasionally the 
authors reach a point where they frankly admit the originality of their 
undertaking and speculate upon some of their methodological deficiencies. 
There are embarrassing moments of introspection and pause when the 
carefully tabulated and quantified material stares the authors in the face 
and calls for meaningful interpretation. These are, however, only some of 
the shortcomings of collective research. The fact that the same authors 
worked together for so long is in itself a commentary upon the integrity 
of their purpose. They have produced a pioneering work which may pave 
the way to a more meaningful methodological orientation in the compara- 
tive study of politics. 

No assessment of the significance of the contribution of the RADIR 
studies can be made without some prefatory remarks on the present 
state of comparative politics from the point of view of method as well 
as content. In most cases “comparison” has been limited to the descriptive 
account of differences between various countries and has dealt primarily 
with single-culture configurations — the modern West. It has concentrated 
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heavily upon formal institutions such as constitutions, legislative bodies, 
administrative agencies and the like. Comparative study has shied away 
from the so-called backward states, thus excluding from comparison signifi- 
cant political areas, and students have been generally unwilling to 
examine the “informal” processes that often hide the dynamics of politics. 

In most instances, therefore, comparative study has been descriptive 
rather than “problem-solving” or “explanatory” in its approach and orienta- 
tion. But such compilation of data and classification invariably requires 
the prior development of models or conceptual categories. Unsystematic 
description of institutional structures hardly ever leads to the formulation 
of hypotheses and to their testing through empirical study and observation. 
As a result the comparative study of politics has been singularly insensitive 
to the formulation of hypothetical propositions and to the study of the 
relationship between the formal political institutions and processes and the 
informal elements of political life: economic structure, family structure, 
social configuration and the like. 

The authors of the RADIR studies have a well-conceived conceptual 
framework as a point of departure; they undertake a painstaking task of 
data collection in the light of meaningful categories; their data elicits the 
formulation of hypothetical propositions, and their empirical observations 
are undertaken for the purpose of testing the validity of their hypotheses. 
Furthermore, the authors go to what they consider to be the heart of the 
political process — the political elites (wielders of power) and the values 
(symbols) used by the various elites. They undertake a thorough investiga- 
tion of the composition of the various elites in terms of comprehensive 
and manageable operational indexes and a careful study of the contents 
of symbols. 

The point of departure is that the world has been in a process of 
rapid change in the last half-century and that the study of this period 
may give indications as to the trend of future change. The pattern of 
future change is spelled out in the form of developmental constructs: “a 
sequence of events running from a selected cross-section of the future.” 
These involve the study of trends as well as of the conditioning factors 
under which future trends are expected to materialize. The study of the 
last fifty years, however, may suggest a great number of developmental 
constructs that can be formulated at different levels of generality and 
comprehensiveness, or that can be formulated alternately, or finally that 
can be formulated in contradiction to each other. How can some system 
in the formulation of constructs be introduced, and randomness avoided? 
The authors’ answer is to limit the formulation of developmental constructs 
to certain basic “goal-values” and frankly admit that such goal-values are 
(or at least ought to be) the object of policy. The most important cant 
value is the “dignity of man,” and Professor Lasswell gives a detailed 
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account of the most significant indexes for its study: democracy defined 
as shared power, fraternity, security, skill, abundance, enlightenment. The 
trends in relation to which these values may be studied are given in the 
form of some very broad developmental constructs: “In the next few 
years the trend towards interaction throughout the world community will 
continue; the arena of world politics will be bi-polarized; the trend towards 
militarization will be maintained at a high level; internal structures will 
become more totalitarianized.” 

The comparative study of the goal-values enunciated leads directly 
to the study of politics. But what areas of the political process will be 
analyzed in order to get an understanding of change and of future trends? 
Again how is change to be studied? According to Eric Voegelin (The New 
Science of Politics), the historian may study it in the form of unrelated 
quantitative and qualitative transformations; the economist may use na- 
tional income or productivity rates; the sociologist may view it as a pattern 
of population changes or alteration in the structure of groups; and the 
philosopher may indeed view it as the outcome of the diabolic interjection 
of “gnostic” politics ever since the ninth century. The authors of the 
RADIR assert repeatedly that revolutionary change is a “rapid and ex- 
tensive change in the composition and the vocabulary of the ruling few.” 
It is in the light of these two basic concepts — elite and elite-imposed or 
elite-developed values that they propose to study political processes in 
every political system during the last fifty years. 

It may well be argued that the concepts selected by the authors are 
not the most pertinent ones for the study of political and social processes 
and of change. Concepts such as decision-making or power are more com- 
prehensive and more adaptable to the ultimate development of a theory 
of politics. But it is not the purpose of the authors to develop a compre- 
hensive theory of politics. Their approach is aimed at the middle-range 
level which Robert K. Merton (Social Theory and Social Structure) calls 
“intermediate to the minor working hypotheses evolved in abundance 
during the day-by-day routines of research, and the all inclusive specula- 
tions comprising a master conceptual scheme from which it is hoped to 
derive a very large number of empirically observed uniformities of social 
behavior.” Concentration on the elite has a number of advantages. As 
the authors point out: 

The leadership of a society is a criterion of the values by which that society lives. The 
manner in which the lead ship is chosen; the breadth of the social base from which 
it is recruited; the way in which it exercises the decision-making power; the extent and 
nature of its accountability. .. . By learning the nature of the elite, we learn much about 


the nature of the society. Changes in the elite structure ... are . . . indexes of 
revolution. . . . 


The same general remarks apply to the series on symbols. By symbols, 
however, the authors mean something narrower than myths or values. 
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They are primarily concerned with words since words stand for attitudes 
of those who use them. Hence a change in the vocabulary or a change 
in the frequency and rapidity of use of certain words is indicative, the 
authors claim, of a change of attitudes. The study of the vocabulary of 
an elite becomes, therefore, the counting of the occurrence of key symbols 
and clichés. It becomes susceptible to precise measurement, to “quantita- 
tive semantics,” in which the flow of symbols in time is tabulated. To do 
so the authors limit themselves to the study of “The Prestige Papers.” 
They then treat in monographs a number of elites as well as their vocabu- 
laries. The relationship between the two, though posited, is nowhere 
analytically formulated. 

The elite studies comprise volumes on the German executive, the 
Nazi elite, the Politburo and the elites of the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munist party in China. They are undertaken through the study of the 
life history of the members composing these elites, using the following 
criteria: age, birthplace, parental status, education, career, voluntary as- 
sociations, foreign contacts, military records, marital record, and publica- 
tions record. In most cases this becomes a matter of biographical 
documentation. There is no reason to object to such a procedure, except 
that it may make for dull reading. 

The detailed study of biographical data is an excellent checking 
device for a number of hypotheses. Take, for instance, Lasswell’s hypothe- 
sis of the transition from elites of persuasion to elites of coercion. How 
can this be tested if not in terms of a careful study of the persons that 
compose the political elites in the last fifty years? Or take the proposition 
that revolutionary changes are accompanied by the “alienation of intel- 
lectuals”: can it be tested without the meticulous study of the class back- 
ground, education, and family status of the leadership that attempts to 
replace the actual wielders of power? The studies of the Chinese elites 
and the Nazi elite are excellent illustrations of careful compilation of data 
and deserve special commendation. The first shows some significant 
similarities in terms of background, education, and class status of the 
Chinese and the Kuomintang elites — both revolutionary — long engaged 
in rivalry for political control. The second is a remarkably clear and 
concise demonstration of the thesis that the alienation of the intellectuals 
was one of the most significant conditioning factors of the Nazi success. 
It also illustrates the slow shift of power from the intellectual to the 
administrator in the Nazi elite. 

The study of symbols, i.e. value-impregnated words used by the ruling 
class, poses a series of somewhat different problems. For whereas the 
composition of elites and the changes in their composition can be quan- 
titatively tabulated, word-symbois are more slippery things. The authors 
used data that was amenable to quantification and statistical measurement. 
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They took the “leading” prestige papers of the various countries under 
study and measured the flow of certain key words, such as freedom, liberty, 
etc., for democracy, or various word-symbols connected with international- 
ism; i.e. allies, intervention, League of Nations, rapprochement. By measur- 
ing the flow of these words they arrived at certain interesting conclusions, 
notably that totalitarianism has a tendency to simplify and reduce the 
number of political symbols, an observation made by Orwell without the 
benefit of statistical tabulation, and that attitude toward foreigners in a 
given country is related to the “satisfaction of one’s own position vis-a-vis 
the other powers,” which of course suggests the additional hypothesis that 
world insecurity has in itself a tendency to exaggerate a parochial and 
intolerant type of nationalism. 

However, the study of the flow of word-symbols is open to serious 
criticism. Is it permissible to use content analysis in comparing between 
totalitarian and democratic systems? Is it meaningful to tabulate the use 
of word-symbols taken out of the context of the particular occasion for 
which editorials were written? Is it finally valid to use word-symbols as 
synonymous with “values” or “myths” or “attitudes”? The authors reach 
some astonishing conclusions. Since World War I, they point out, favor- 
able mention of democratic symbols has been more frequent in the Soviet 
Union than in any of the other countries surveyed, the United States and 
England being at the bottom of the ladder, and Germany and France being 
second and third. As for anti-democratic symbols, the order remains almost 
the same with Germany first and Russia second. Such conclusions require 
so much interpretation and qualification that the value of quantitative 
techniques and tabulation is lost. Thus the authors assert: 

Broadly speaking we have noted an increasing concern with the nation of democracy. 
It is obvious that the democratic goal has acquired a grip on modern thought. It is well 
known that DEMOCRACY (the word-symbol) has entered the consensus to which lip- 


service is generally given. Today the judgments expressed about democracy are strongly 
favorable, irrespective of the practice in a given country. 


These are ambiguous words, to say the least. Similarly, The Prestige 
Papers, in which the editorials of the leading newspapers of the five 
above-mentioned countries are studied, leaves the reader perplexed. It 
may well be true that the papers selected are the leading papers and that 
they express the position of the various elites; it may even be that through 
the study of 614 key word-symbols we may get an insight into the mentality 
and the changes of the ideology of a given elite. Yet the substantive 
conclusions reached are: first, there is a shift in the center of attention, in 
which traditional liberalism is being replaced by proletarian doctrine; and 
second, there is a growing threat of war and a corresponding increase of 
militarism and nationalism. Do these conclusions justify the effort and 
the ingenuity of techniques for measurement used? 
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The basic flaw in the studies on symbols, however, is first the narrow 
interpretation given to the whole meaning of values and myths and 
secondly, the fact that the “readers” of the prestige papers have been 
completely left out of the picture. The authors admit this and point out 
that the total flow of words used in a society, including telephone conversa- 
tions, would have to be counted. Take for instance the hypothesis accord- 
ing to which lack of ambivalence and uncertainty in the prestige papers 
of a given country is an indication of the political strength of the given 
elite. It will readily be admitted that no such ambivalence or uncertainty 
on issues can be found in the Soviet papers. Is this an indication of the 
political strength of the Soviet ruling class? According to a recent study 
(George Fischer, Soviet Opposition to Stalin — A Case Study in World 
War II) the reaction of the Soviet masses to their elite appears to be one 
of inertia. Yet an inert populace never makes an elite strong. Can the 
cause of inertness be sought, among many other factors, in the persistent 
hammering of the same themes and slogans through the prestige papers? 
May it not be that what appears formally to be a sign of strength is a cause 
of weakness? 

The three introductory volumes, The World Revolution of Our Time, 
The Comparative Study of Elites, and The Comparative Study of Symbols, 
represent the best effort in laying down a consistent frame of analysis for 
the compilation of data. The studies of the Nazi and Chinese elites are 
excellent illustrations of the use of quantitative technique in social science 
for the testing of certain hypotheses. The same can not be said, however, 
about the series on Symbols, and this is probably because the very richness 
of the value-configuration of a social system was emptied in advance of 
meaning in order to make it susceptible to quantitative tabulation. A 
redefinition of values and a different approach and method for their study 
is urgently needed, and it is to be hoped that the authors will give their 
attention to this matter. 

Furthermore, the RADIR studies pave the way to additional research 
along lines already formulated. The study of political elites hardly 
exhausts our understanding of the location of power. Daniel Lerner, in his 
study of the Nazi elite, explains the 1934 purges of the Nazi party and of 
the SA troops simply with reference to the relations between the army 
and the party. Undoubtedly this explanation is correct, but reference to 
the German business and industrial elites would introduce additional 
factors. The same generally applies to all other forms of social elites. 
Their careful study will tend to make the conclusions of the RADIR 
studies more comprehensive and persuasive. 

Finally, with reference to “problem-solving” and “policy-orientation” 
the RADIR studies open even more fruitful areas of research. There can 
be no better contribution to the cause of research and policy than the 
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establishment of group research projects for the study of the elite structures 
in countries like South America, India, and Africa. Undoubtedly, some 
of the tools of measurement used in the RADIR studies will have to be 
refashioned, but the underlying emphasis on elites and values for the 
study of revolutionary changes is sound. 


‘oer Roy C. Macripis. 
Northwestern University. 


The British Socialist Ill-Fare State. By Ceci. Parmer. (Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1953. Pp. xxviii, 618. $6.00.) 


Mr. Palmer belongs to that school of intransigeant British individualists 
like Sir Ernest Benn and Sir Waldron Smithers who continue, with a 
charming anachronism of temper and outlook, to see in the political state 
the first and final enemy of the human race. His publishers tell us that 
he has devoted a great deal of his time to extensive lecture tours on the 
American circuit. It is not easy to disbelieve the assertion, for the book 
we are invited, in so many words, to embrace as the first blast of the 
trumpet against the monstrous regiment of socialists and collectivists is 
compounded of all the wild assertions and fantastic generalizations likely 
to lift the hearts of the Rotary clubs of the American middletowns. There 
is the same charge that freedom is tied irrevocably to the maintenance of 
“free enterprise” capitalism, that the average citizen is the victim of a 
conscious conspiracy on the part of the evilly-minded bureaucrat to enslave 
him and his future, that the collective organization of social and economic 
security, in any measure, means the breakdown of all the moral virtues 
worthy of our approbation. It is a sad commentary upon the decline of 
American political discussion since the New Deal era that these legends 
are far more widely believed in the United States than they are in Great 
Britain and other western countries. 

Mr. Palmer confesses, perhaps wisely, that his book is not to be 
taken as an objective evaluation of British socialism. If, therefore, it dues 
not merit a careful attention from the scholar there are at least certain 
pertinent questions that its reading suggests to the skeptical mind. The 
author denounces the bureaucracy of the modern state as the outcome of 
a vast appetite for power on the part of the public servant; he seems to be 
unaware of the fact that it is, rather, the administrative expression of a 
theory of social obligation that owes as much, in its British variant, to the 
Tory democrat and the Liberal idealist as it does to the Labour party 
he so avidly hates. He tells us that the Welfare State means the negation 
of democracy; yet the evidence that he submits in support of that amazing 
declaration is nothing more than a series of little episodes in the daily lives 
of ordinary citizens that illustrate, if they illustrate anything at all, that 
irritating habit of papasserie which has characterized the Civil Service, 
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for reasons which Mr. Palmer cannot be expected to understand, since the 
days of Dickens and Trollope. The author invokes the ideal of the liberal 
state of Herbert Spencer’s attempt to marry biology to political theory; he 
seems not to know that, as Sir Ernest Barker has pointed out, such a 
state did not exist as a reality even in the Victorian period. He would 
apparently retain the apparatus of the state for the purposes of internal 
order and national defense; yet not only are those purposes incompatible 
with the Godwinian system of natural rights he seems to embrace; even 
more, he appears not to realize that in the contemporary democratic state, 
where some seventy-five per cent of national budgets are dedicated to 
defense, the fulfillment of these purposes, minor to a degree only a short 
generation ago, inescapably breeds the oligarchy of experts whose rule he 
identifies with the advent of socialism. We are assured, finally, with a 
confidence of manner that is no less amazing than the pitiful illogic that 
accompanies it, that all the problems of contemporary Britain from juvenile 
delinquency to the state of education are the deserved fruit of socialist 
government. The only comment that seems to me sufficiently magisterial 
to rise to the heights of such a process of reasoning is Abe Martin’s saying 
that some people get credit for being conservative when in fact they are 
merely stupid. 

Mr. Palmer styles himself a “free enterprise” individualist. He is 
sufficiently acute to see that, on that criterion, the contemporary Con- 
servative party is scarcely more worthy of his support than its parlia- 
mentary opposite. It is the final irony of his angry polemic that he turns 
to the United States as the last champion of his creed. Yet nothing is 
more sure than the fact that the American economy since the New Deal 
recovery period has become an industrial Leviathan manned, at the top, 
by an alliance of big business corporations, big trade-unions and, since 1941, 
a new corps of military bureaucrats who symbolize, for the first time in 
history to the American people, the traditional European problem of the 
role of the military in the democratic society. The colorful arrogance of 
the Robber Barons has given way to a highly organized system of com- 
petitive corporation society that has received the final accolade of respecta- 
bility in the shape of solemn analysis at the hands of the American social 
scientist; and it is unlikely that Mr. Palmer who is, after all, a genuine 
individualist of the Chestertonian school, can care for that development. 
If he merely means to employ the shibboleths of an outworn economic 
liberalism in the defense of large-scale enterprise, the judicious reader will 
discount the argument from the start. If, however, as seems to be the 
case, he is the genuine apologist for the liberty of the classical entrepreneur, 
it would be difficult to see how the United States could fill his require- 
ments. It would be amusing to read an imaginary conversation, after the 
fashion of Walter Savage Landor, between Mr. Palmer and a corporation 
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executive like Mr. Charles Wilson or Mr. Benjamin Fairless. It would be 
like reading a conversation between a primitive Christian of the second 
century and one of the great Princes of the medieval Church who had 
helped to convert the simple purity of the Christian ethic into the vast 
ecclesiastical corruptions that were satirized by every great writer of the 
age from Chaucer to Erasmus. 

There is an appealing side to figures like Mr. Palmer. The liberal 
cannot forget that the best essence of liberalism has been its ready distrust 
of authority, whether in church or state or university. The distrust, never- 
theless, becomes comic when, like Don Quixote, it assails windmills in the 
belief that they are armed fortresses. Skepticism of authority is one thing; 
a destructive and uncritical hostility is another. The generous enthusiasm 
of the attack is attractive, especially in a period like ours when the liberal 
seems to have lost the secret of enthusiasm. But it lacks proportion and 
sense and humor. Mr. Palmer, after all, is not James Nayler fighting the 
cruel bigotry of Presbyterianism, or Algernon Sidney suffering from a 
royalist reaction. He is a middle-class publicist living in a middle-class 
society that does not require its critics to play the réle of self-congratulating 
martyrs. It is for this reason that books like Mr. Palmer’s will be read in 
the future, if at all, by earnest graduate students in search of a theme 
for a doctoral dissertation. They will not find it intellectually formidable. 
But it will at least possess the merit of offering entertaining reading in a 
field of endeavor that is not usually supposed to offer entertainment. 


; ; Gorpon K. Lewis. 
Harvard University. K. Lew: 


The British General Election of 1951. By D. E. Butter. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 289. $4.25.) 


This is the third of the British general election studies to be sponsored 
by Nuffield College, Oxford. Given the paucity of earlier detailed studies 
of the British election process, it is mot too much to say for these three 
works together that they contain more information on their subject than 
has ever before been collected. Their conclusions are of value not only 
to those interested in British government, but to students of elections and 
voting behavior as well. 

The author of this third volume is relieved of the obligation of 
recovering much of the descriptive data on electioneering techniques con- 
tained in the McCallum and Readman study of 1945, and of reproducing 
the extensive analysis of party organization and the role of the press under- 
taken by the Nicholas study of 1950. Although Mr. Butler follows the 
same general approach as his predecessors (with whom he served an 
earlier apprenticeship), examining the political background for the elec- 
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tion, the candidates, the issues, and the results, he concentrates on such 
special aspects for the 1951 election as the work of the central offices, 
the use of radio and television, and the “warmonger” issue. A further 
novel feature of the present work is the devotion of about a third of its 
pages to a special section on the campaign in six individual constituencies 
and in Northern Ireland. The contributors of these studies are able to 
add not only some of the local color in the election contest, but also close 
observation of the interrelationship between national and constituency 
issues. 

In a general election which followed a previous one by just eighteen 
months, and which displayed only a limited number of factors substantially 
altered in that time, several interesting opportunities for controlled experi- 
ments in election analysis are presented, including attempts at further 
verification of the “cube law,” and are undertaken in the appendix. 
Among Butler’s conclusions from the 1951 results are these: An average 
“swing” of only 1.1 per cent of the votes from 1950 caused the government 
to change hands. An accidental bias in the electoral system continued to 
produce an advantage to the Conservative party. The two-party system 
was more firmly entrenched. Three major public-opinion polls failed to 
predict the popular vote by errors of from 1.7 to 3.9 per cent, and wrongly 
concluded that the Conservatives would receive the largest number of 
votes. Changing candidates or improving local party organization had no 
notable effect in altering the outcome of individual constituency contests. 


University of Washington. Devt G. Hitcuner. 


Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet Communism. By WALDEMAR 
GuriANn. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. 1952. Pp. 
189. $3.25.) 


In this essay Dr. Gurian attempts to accomplish two tasks: an analysis 
of the theory and practice of Soviet communism, and a prescription for 
successful resistance and defeat of communism by the free world. Though 
Dr. Gurian’s approach to the second task deserves careful attention, I 
propose to disregard it because it raises a major philosophical and ideo- 
logical argument which cannot be treated within the space allotted here. 

It is Dr. Gurian’s contention that the only successful way to combat 
Bolshevism, a secular immanentist (this-worldly) religion, is not by a 
“tired, skeptical immanentism” (Western liberal tradition) but by a truly 
transcendental (other-worldly) philosophy. Dr. Gurian argues that the 
success of Bolshevism has its roots in the rejection of transcendentalism 
in the Western world. Such a position is also at the core of the writing of 
Eric Voegelin and certain other political scientists. 
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The overriding value of Dr. Gurian’s book is its success in laying bare 
the basic characteristics of Soviet communism: (1) its effectiveness as a 
secular political religion, “a universal system formulated in slogans that 
seem to have self-evident and logical character”; (2) its flexibility of 
doctrine and its capacity to adapt to changing conditions while still main- 
taining basic ideological lines; and (3) its capacity to provide both a key to 
the understanding of the present and a guide for future actions. These 
qualities explain both its success in Russia, which is examined in the 
second part of the book, and its world-wide gains, which are examined 
in the third part. In the first part, Dr. Gurian analyzes the origin of 
Bolshevism as a Western ideology and philosophy transplanted into Russia, 
as well as its primarily Russian roots, i.e., the modification of a Western 
philosophy in the light of the revolutionary struggle against the tsarist 
regime. 

In looking for a means to an understanding of Russia since the Revolu- 
tion, Dr. Gurian skillfully balances the ideological features of the regime, 
the “political religion” aspects, with the power necessities of the Soviet 
rulers, both domestically and internationally. Thus, he escapes one of the 
major weaknesses in the usual literature on Russia which generally runs 
the gamut from a complete absorption with the doctrinal writings, such 
as Nathan Leites’ The Operational Code of the Politburo, to a so-called 
“realistic” preoccupation with Soviet “power.” 

The book has an extensive appendix entitled “Documents and Source 
Materials.” It provides rather short excerpts both from the basic Com- 
munist writings and current newspaper and other source material. The 
nature and use of the appendix is never made clear; its usefulness would 
be greatly increased if more organic ties between it and the text could have 
been established. 


University of Florida. ALFRED DIAMANT. 


Die konservative Revolution in Deutschland, 1918-1932. Grundriss ihrer 
Weltanschauungen. By ARMIN MoHLeR. (Stuttgart: Friedrich Vor- 
werk Verlag. 1950. Pp. 287. DM. 10.20.) 


This study, a doctoral dissertation in its original form, deals with 
certain aspects of political thought in pre-Hitler Germany. Dr. Mohler 
is interested in a number of conservative writers (whom he calls “the 
Trotzkiists of National-Socialism”), who developed rightist theories at 
variance with National Socialist doctrine. Some of these men adopted 
the official views after Hitler had come to power; others were persecuted 
or remained silent during the years between 1933 and 1945. But the 
author is not interested in their fate; in fact, none emerges as a personality. 
The book deals only with ideas, not with their proponents. Dr. Mohler 
insists that the materialism of the nineteenth century had put an end 
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to the belief in “Christian” morality, which had been the basis of Western 
civilization since the Middle Ages. Nietzsche, a “constructive nihilist,” had 
attempted to fill the vacuum created by the loss of faith in traditions and 
concepts of philosophy. His ideas were accepted by the disillusioned young 
men who returned from the battlefields of World War I. The author 
attempts to show that certain writers of the 1920’s promoted new 
ideologies. He distinguishes between old-style “philosophies” and the 
“Weltanschauungen” of the period between the two wars. The latter 
he considers “revolutionary” (meaning not related to previous beliefs). 
Conservatives being the chief spokesmen for these new concepts, he calls 
the whole movement the “Conservative Revolution.” 

Dr. Mohler presents his argument with great skill. It is a most 
effective exercise in logic. All terms are defined and the progress from 
one idea to the next is shown to be a natural step in the evolution of a 
complete doctrine. The author convinces his reader that, if a particular 
view is held, another is bound to emerge and supplement or supersede the 
first one. For those interested in philosophy, the sections on Nietzsche 
and the Italian Romano Guardini are a particularly clear presentation 
of the constructive aspects of nihilism. 

Why, then, does the book not live up to its promise? The reader 
is faced with a special characteristic of German scholarship: the theories 
are considered apart from the political or social forces of the time. The 
disillusionment of the World War I generation is taken for granted; the 
author neither speaks of the conditions which led young men to embrace 
nihilism, nor of the reasons why conservatives became proponents of the 
new ideologies. There are ample quotations from writers like Hermann 
Rauschnigg or the brothers Friedrich Georg and Ernst Jiinger, but again, 
the background of the authors is not explained. Dr. Mohler, it is true, 
divides the “conservative revolutionaries” into five groups. The activities 
of each of these, however, are not properly discussed. For instance, the 
reader is not told anywhere what political impact the Youth Movement 
had, how it influenced elections, etc. The book does not basically deal 
with history at all, but with certain philosophical concepts, which, in turn, 
have little meaning in this presentation. 

There is also a long and very complete bibliography; however, without 
critical comments on the works listed (most of them unknown even to 
specialists on modern Germany), this bibliography has only limited value. 
Had the author written a study twice the size of this one, he might have 
produced a book which would have shown the important connections 
between intellectual concepts and political movements. As it is, Dr. 
Mohler has not been successful in his appointed task, and his study can 
be recommended only to specialists on the subject. 


New York City, New York. Martin DoMKE. 
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Soviet Economic Institutions: The Social Structure of Production Units. 
By ALEXANDER VUCINICH. Introduction by SERGiIUs YAKOBSON. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 150. $1.75.) 


In a short study, well-documented from Soviet sources, Vucinich 
portrays the social structure of the Soviet factory, collective farm, state 
farm, machine-tractor station, and producers’ co-operative. He is not 
concerned here with either production processes or economic relations; he 
focuses on power relationships of producers, the role of the party and other 
ordained and unordained groups, and social stratification. The factory is 
crucial in the portrayal, because the factory, as seen by Soviet authorities, 
embodies most consistently the approved pattern of social relations in 
production. The author sees as characteristic trends the lengthening of the 
social distance between top managers and unskilled workers, and the 
decline of vertical mobility from one group to another. Workers have been 
hindered from rising to be managers, and the Stakhanovite movement 
has introduced gradation of status into the working class itself. Partly 
because of the increased emphasis on formal education, the “intelligentsia” 
has been able to consolidate its leading position and relegate industrial 
labor (and, in agricultural enterprises, farmers) to a secondary position. 
Vucinich here uses the term “intelligentsia” in its special Soviet sense as 
meaning people with formal training, not “intellectuals.” 

There is nothing novel in the idea that Soviet social structure embodies 
little of the egalitarian dream. Vucinich has performed a useful service in 
bringing together a wide range of facts detailing the extent to which 
bureaucratic hierarchy permeates the economic structure. Stalin recently 
revised the othodox theory regarding communism to indicate that status 
differences will persist even in this supposed next stage of Soviet develop- 
ment. The question of the perpetuation of status differentiation from one 
generation to the next is beyond the scope of Vucinich’s study. 

Regarding collective farms the author points out that in practice 
the co-operative structure is operated so as to allow a vast amount of 
government and party direction. “Kolkhoz democracy,” he maintains, “is 
more an educational system than a real expression of power vested in the 
agricultural co-operatives.” The self-government theoretically retained by 
the collective farms is not an ideal, but a concession to the “survivals of 
capitalism” in the consciousness of the peasants. Perhaps Vucinich exag- 
gerates the extent to which collective farms will be refashioned after 
industrial models. In his “Bolshevik” article, Stalin hinted that the co- 
operative farm would be retained in the future, although peasants would 


be deprived of their right to market even a minor portion of their product 
on the surviving free market. 
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Little that is new is contributed by the analysis of relations between 
government, party, and trade-union structures in production. Greater 
utilization of literary materials — still neglected as a source of information 
— might have given Vucinich’s picture a depth it now lacks. Similarly, 
he does not explore sufficiently the patterns and rationale of popular 
reactions to the Soviet productive system. One might wish also that he 
had used his industrious collection of facts as a springboard for a jump into 
a more speculative realm, where he might have felt free to suggest why 
the social relations in productions developed as they did and how they are 
likely to develop in the future. Nevertheless, the study is a valuable addi- 
tion to the rapidly growing shelf of books describing and analyzing the 
forces in Soviet society. 


Washington, D.C. Tuomas B. Larson. 


The Decline of Imperial Russia, 1855-1914. By HuGu Srton-Watson. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1952. Pp. xvi, 406. $7.50.) 


Professor Seton-Watson’s history of Russia from the accession of 
Alexander II to the outbreak of World War I, the only work of such scope 
in English, possesses many of the attributes associated with British historical 
writing at its best. It is, within the limits stated in the introduction, a 
masterly achievement on the scores of comprehensiveness, scholarship, 
organization, exposition, and interpretation. In the author’s own affirma- 
tion, he was concerned more “with action than with ideas,” with “accuracy 
and clarity rather than fiterary effect.” 

A historian of the liberal persuasion, he naturally distrusts and shuns 
ready-made, dogmatic theories purporting to explain all historical phe- 
nomena, yet he is fully aware that theoretical analyses and generalizations 
are essential functions of the historian’s craft. Although most certainly 
not an economic determinist, he does not fail to note when economic 
factors had a decisive effect on political developments, such, for example, 
as the French loans to Russia. 

Except for literature and the arts, no important aspect of Russian life 
is neglected, the extensive and thorough treatment of economic growth and 
of the nationalities problem being especially gratifying. Perhaps because 
of the author’s affinity for the nationalities question, certain aspects of this 
subject are treated too elaborately, notably those impinging on Austria- 
Hungary. Foreign relations are also covered at excessive length, certainly 
disproportionate to the account of internal developments. With respect 
to literature, the author’s view that “the great writers must speak for 
themselves” and his counsel to the reader to consult the “numerous” 
histories of Russian literature, could be applied with equal pertinence to 
foreign relations, of which many exhaustive studies exist, and in part 
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perhaps also to economic development. The great writers, as the author 
is no doubt fully aware, contributed immensely to the shaping of the mental 
climate of the Russian people. 

The war, he avers, stopped Russia’s progressive, if slow, development 
into a liberal-democratic state, while the wretched conduct of the war 
made the revolution possible. He holds Alexander II, and in particular 
Nicholas II, responsible for Russia’s tragedy which began in November, 
1917. As for the war itself, he feels that it had become inevitable because 
“Austrian and Russian ambitions in the Balkans were not compatible.” He 
disputes Professor Langer’s assertion that the Franco-Russian alliance was 
not mutually advantageous, and expresses strong regret that Russia’s con- 
tribution to the eventual winning of the war has not received proper 
recognition from military historians and politicians. 

Should a revised edition be in order in the future, the author might 
consider making some minor corrections. What was the year of Uvarov’s 
report? Are there not better sources for Poland’s early economic develop- 
ment than Rosa Luxemburg’s work of 1898? Was Ignatiev really “brilliant” 
— using the term in a realistic sense? Apart from the fact that Ignatiev 
notoriously loved to beat his own drum, he would appear to fit neatly in 
the category of politicians of whom the author says elsewhere that “too 
much subtlety may be as dangerous as stupidity.” Finally, a most un- 
fortunate feature is the failure— with some exceptions —to give first 
names both in the text and in the index. This omission is the more 
regrettable since those unversed in Slavic languages will find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to identify many persons further. 


Washington, D.C. I. STONE. 


I Dreamt Revolution. By WittiaM Reswick. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company. 1952. Pp. vi, 328. $3.95.) 


From the early twenties to the early thirties Mr. Reswick served in 
the Soviet Union, with slight interruptions, as American correspondent for 
several news agencies. His initial advantage of a fluent command of the 
Russian language, gained as a native of the country, was enhanced by the 
ready access he came to enjoy to Rykov, Lenin’s successor, to Yagoda and 
Prokofiev, the real chiefs of the GPU, to Yenukidze, secretary of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee, and to other Soviet worthies such 
as Krassin, Karakhan, and Chicherin. A lover of the theatre, of the ballet, 
and of Russian literature, he was especially close to these circles in Moscow. 

Serious students of the Soviet Union will not find much that is novel 
in Mr. Reswick’s “memoir,” but rather confirmation of previous descrip- 
tions of certain aspects of the Soviet regime for the period in question. 
Despite the author’s closeness to Rykov, his observations on the struggle 
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(in which Rykov was a key figure), which raged between the Right and 
the Left following Lenin’s death until Stalin’s final ascendancy are super- 
ficial, aside from being fragmentary and disjointed. 

Trotsky, whom Reswick interviewed after his dismissal as war com- 
missar, avoided any allusion to party affairs. Reswick apparently never 
got to know Kamenev and Zinoviev, and neither they nor Trotsky elicit 
any sympathy from him. Stalin, whom he met once, casually, is the villain 
from the beginning to the end. The book’s fragmentized account of Stalin’s 
methods and rise to power contains, however, nothing new. 

Although the author terms the GPU headquarters in Moscow, over 
which Yagoda presided, a “human slaughter house,” Yagoda’s role as the 
principal butcher is not noted. Yagoda himself told Reswick that the 
terror in the late twenties and early thirties was carried out by Stalin’s 
direct orders and that he was not in sympathy with it. A point not made 
by the author is that Yagoda became the head of the secret police officially 
in 1934, and was responsible for the staging of the trials of 1936 and 1937. 

Interesting accounts are given of the Baruch-Krassin meeting in the 
twenties; of Soviet trading methods in disposing of the confiscated jewelry 
and art objects; of the general mood of the country during the NEP period; 
of the famines in the twenties and the thirties; of Soviet counter-intelli- 
gence methods; of the debasing effects of the ubiquitous terror and of 
material shortages on people’s morale and morals; and of Trotsky’s eviction 
from his house, to which drama Mr. Reswick appears to have been the 
only Western eyewitness. Those interested in the origins of Stalin’s oft- 
quoted declaration on the nature and sweetness of revenge will find that 
it was made to Kamenev and Dzerzhinsky on a summer night in 1926. 

Although well-written, the book is wretchedly organized. The chro- 
nology is chaotic, dates for even the most significant events are omitted, 
and first names are rarely given, as if by design, although the volume 
bristles with names of sundry figures. The lack of an index aggravates these 
shortcomings. 


Washington, D.C. 


I. STONE. 


Communism in Western Europe. By Mario Ernaupi, JEAN-MariE DoMEN- 
ACH, and Apo Garosci. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1951. 
Pp. ix, 239. $3.00.) 


There has been no dearth of writing, scholarly and otherwise, in recent 
years, attempting to describe and analyze communism. However, there 
have appeared very few treatises on individual communist parties. This 
volume is therefore a welcome contribution. Albeit brief (the text is just 
over 200 pages), here is a serious, painstaking study. It is a breath of fresh 
air after the masses of trivia and emotion-laden nonsense which have 
emerged purporting to “expose” the Reds. 
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The three authors are eminently qualified for their tasks. Mr. Domen- 
ach is a French writer, editor of a leading Catholic journal, Esprit, and a 
veteran of the Resistance. He presents the analysis of the French Com- 
munist party. Mr. Garosci, who discusses the Italian Communist party, 
was a leader of the non-communist, anti-fascist “Justice and Freedom” 
movement, and is a respected historian. The third writer, Mr. Einaudi, 
professor at Cornell University, is of Italian ancestry. 

The writings of the European authors carry a special sense of urgency 
and authority. They have been close observer-participants of the matters 
with which they deal, a circumstance which adds to their accounts a 
dimension of understanding often lacking in monographs which bear the 
dead hand of the archives. 

This is not to say that detachment is not useful. Mr. Einaudi, the 
sole non-European author, who contributes a long introduction, has a 
certain advantage in his comparative detachment, even though his essay 
is not necessarily more incisive than that of the other contributors. He sees 
perhaps more clearly that Communists operate most successfully where 
economic privation is the norm providing fertile soil for the exploitation 
of class warfare. If one accepts this analysis, programs such as the Marshall 
and Schumann plans are manifestly efficacious. But it does not necessarily 
follow, as Mr. Einaudi would have it follow, that economic assistance 
per se “will create the conditions under which communism will not be 
able to survive.” To suppose that all of the many millions of French 
and Italian citizens who vote communist do so from purely economic 
motives is to swallow whole the single cause of economic determinism. 
Neither of the two European authors share this implied notion that men 
live for bread alone. 

Mr. Domenach, perhaps because he is, in addition to being an anti- 
Communist, a leading member of the Catholic left, tends to be rational 
rather than over-emotional. He does not interpret every incidence of social 
protest — such as the strikes of 1947— as communist-inspired or com- 
munist-led. Nor does he fail to admit the possibility of national com- 
munism — Titoism — as distinguished from communist imperialism. He 
recognizes what most official American spokesmen—with a kind of 
political astigmatism sometimes shared by social scientists — refuse to 
acknowledge: that the French Communist party is in important ways a 
real French party. That is to say, that whatever the degree of Moscow 
domination, the Party holds the allegiance of the majority of workers who 
look upon it as a legitimate spokesman for the traditionally revolutionary 
left. This view is supported by demonstration that communist strength is 
rural as well as urban, and that its centers of strength coincide to a 
significant degree with areas of the country where “the left” has had a 
long history of great power. 
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Mr. Garosci’s section is neither as lengthy nor as valuable as Mr. 
Domenach’s. Although he gives evidence of a deep understanding of the 
growth of Italian communism, he reveals no more than the bare bones. 
The choice of emphasis is also disappointing. Of a total of sixty-four 
pages, more than half is given over to an historical account of the party 
from the end of World War I until 1947. Thus, less than thirty pages are 
left for contemporary treatment and analysis. 

Although because of its brevity and its multiple approach (history, 
analysis, and suggested programs of action), the expert may not learn much 
that is new from this volume, the layman —or the average political 
scientist — should read it with profit. Even the expert will find a very 
useful bibliography of French and Italian materials. 

The book is the first publication of Cornell’s “French-Italian Inquiry.” 


meas ’ ALeEx GOTTFRIED. 
University of Washington. 


African Heritage. By Emory Ross. (New York: Friendship Press. 1952. 
Pp. xii, 145. $2.00.) 


The author of this important book is a specialist on African affairs. 
He interprets contemporary trends and basic conflicts and drives affecting 
the one hundred and fifty-four million Africans south of the Sahara. 
Written within the framework of his own long experience as a missionary 


in Africa, Dr. Ross has produced a concise volume in which the political 
scientist will find much nutrient for thought. 

The author approaches his subject from a bird’s-eye view, ignoring 
artificial territorial boundaries, and discusses Africa in terms of such broad 
topics as “Human Rights in Africa,” “The Christian Church and Mother 
Earth,” “Widening Educational Needs,” “Communism Versus Christian 
Community,” “For a Strong Free Church,” and “North America’s Respon- 
sibility.” No important area south of the Sahara escapes his attention. 
Thus such widely diverse subjects as political reform in the Gold Coast, 
South African racial policy, the essentially differing approaches of the 
British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese in Native administration and 
education, Stalinist communism in Africa, and the Point Four program for 
underdeveloped areas are discussed. The major emphasis, however, is upon 
the impact and interaction of Western society via Christianity with the 
traditional animistic communalism of African society. 

The author presents in a compelling manner the disillusioning experi- 
ence of the African regarding the supposed universality of Christianity in 
light of the split between “spiritual” and “secular” in some Western 
nations, the Roman Catholic-Protestant division, the divisions among Prot- 
estants themselves, and the division between the black and write races. 
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Thus Christianity, which is everywhere challenging the primitive commu- 
nalism of African society in the desire to strengthen African individuality, 
“has pulled 150 million Africans into perhaps the most confusing situation 
that has ever been faced by an emerging primitive society.” Not only does 
the individual African become confused by the divisions characterizing 
Western society, but he is aware of a sudden contradictory trend on the 
part of Western society from extreme individualism to an advanced and 
more productive communalism. If the Western world has lost faith in its 
own all-out individualism and seeks a saving communalism of some sort, 
why then, asks the African, is his own communalism held suspect? This 
is only one of the several crucial questions emerging from the uneasy Afri- 
can milieu which Dr. Ross faces head on. 

Nationalism, on a rapid rise south of the Sahara, is in part explained 
as an alternative to both colonialism and Stalinist communism. 

The move toward nationalism is not entering Africa from without, nor is it organ- 
ized. It is born in the hearts of Africans themselves, as it has been in others’ hearts. 
It is partly a result of exasperation, frustration, fear and hate. It is partly selfish and 
egoistic. But it is partly, too, the human urge to try to have to the full the fullness 
of life, their own life. 

Scoring severely the abstentions in critical ballots and the negative 
votes of the United States in the United Nations when Africans’ rights are 
clearly at stake, Dr. Ross forwards a policy of steady support for all sound 
liberal groups and moves in those European nations governing territories 


in Africa. He asserts that “Africa will be a powerful ally of someone in 


, 


the future,” and sees the need for saving Africa for the Western world, 
albeit with the purpose of steady progress in African development and 
toward self-government. This thesis of strengthening the non-Communist 
Left in order to defeat Stalinist communism in Africa is a sound position 
frequently overlooked by those who otherwise have the best interests of 
Africans in mind. The somewhat natural inclination to strengthen the 
Right when faced with underground and militant communism only serves 
to weaken the non-Communist Left. Africans are thus left with only the 
choice of two extremes both of which may be repulsive to them, i.e., the 
status quo or even retrogression, and Stalinist communism. Because of 
Communist identification of its movement with the Africans’ nationalistic 
desires, Africans may steadily be pulled into that orbit. 

In view of the growing suspicion among the colonial powers of ulterior 
motives in increased American interest and research in African affairs, it is 
somewhat assuaging to find that Dr. Ross believes no colonial power — 
Britain included — can find the money and technical personnel required 
to speed up developments in the African territories. Either the present 
slower rate of progress must be accepted or outside capital and “know- 
how” must be utilized. This is significant in view of the author’s observa- 
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tion that the more a governing nation educates for human rights and 
declares in favor of human rights for a colonial people, the more rapidly a 
self-assertive attitude for self-government and against the colonial power 
arises. This dilemma — or success — of a colonial government is one of 
the most perplexing issues facing the colonial powers in Africa today. 

To those who have been preoccupied with the minutiae attendant to 
studying one particular territory in Africa south of the Sahara, the broad 
compass of this work should be a welcome change. 


ee rues : EucGENE P. Dvorin. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Israel. By NoRMAN BENTWICH. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1953. Pp. 224. $3.75.) 


As public legal administrator, writer, and teacher, Norman Bentwich 
has been associated with the Jewish National Homeland for more than 
thirty-five years. In the early days of British rule, he served as senior judi- 
cial officer of the British Military Administration, and during the Mandate 
period he held the office of attorney general of Palestine. From 1932 to 
1950, he taught international relations at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. 

Actually a revised edition of the author’s Palestine, which was pub- 
lished in 1934, the new book surveys the historical background of Israel, 
and analyzes the significant events which took place in the Jewish state 
from the time of its creation in 1948 until the end of 1951. Israel “was not 
born with a silver spoon.” Its problems have been many and severe — 
Arab invasion and boycott; heavy military budgets; huge influx of immi- 
grants; lack of essential natural resources; shortage of industrial and farm 
labor; insufficient food, housing, machinery and transport; and unfavorable 
balance of payments. Political conflicts involving more than a dozen com- 
peting parties reflecting a variety of economic and religious philosophies 
have impeded stability. Difficulties regarding the status of Jerusalem, the 
plight of Palestinian Arab refugees, pressure exerted by outside Zionist 
organizations, and the heavy reliance on foreign financial aid have added 
to the nation’s burdens. 

These matters are keenly, though tersely, taken up by Bentwich. In 
addition, his broad scope of analysis includes such other subjects as the 
influence of the state of Israel on the Jews in the rest of the world, Israel’s 
relations with the United Nations, and the new country’s cultural develop- 
ment. 

The influence of the English governmental and legal systems on Israel 
has been great. Its national and local governments are generally modeled 
on the English pattern; and the powers of the cabinet ministers and the 
administrative procedures are in large part derived from English prece- 
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dents. Israel’s unicameral parliament, called the Knesset, resembles the 
English House of Commons. It is a powerful body which exercises control 
of the cabinet, and chooses the figurehead president of the state. 

Provision is made for habeas corpus, mandamus, and injunction; and, 
as under the Mandate, there is no jury system. While it is true that Israel’s 
Supreme Court enjoys “complete independence of the Executive,” it is 
not entirely accurate to state that the Court “may pronounce upon the 
validity of Israel legislation.” The Knesset is supreme, and the Supreme 
Court cannot invalidate its legislation. However, the Court has the power 
to make determinations as to the validity of legislation enacted by the 
municipal councils, and administrative interpretations of Knesset statutes. 
The Court can determine also whether acts of administrative officials are 
ultra vires. 

Although identified with Zionism’s cause for many of his seventy 
years, Bentwich displays unusual objectivity and frankness. He is critical 
of Israel’s treatment of its Arab minority and of the attitude of Israel’s 
leaders toward the Jews living abroad who choose to remain in their native 
lands. His examination of the provoking aspects of the existence of dy- 
namic, democratic Israel amid feudal Arab countries is especially stimulat- 
ing and informative. What is happening in Israel, observes the author, 
sharply aware of its strategic position in current international affairs, “‘is 
significant not only for the Jewish people but for the whole world.” 

While not written particularly for the scholar, this clear and lively 


book — brief and small in size, and without footnotes or bibliography — 
will be read with interest and benefit by scholar and general reader alike. 


ali Oscar KRAINES. 
New York University. . waited 


The Iranian Case, 1946. By Richarp W. VAN WAGENEN and T. CuyYLer 
Younc. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. 119. 
$0.50.) 


When President Roosevelt, a few weeks before his death, returned 
from his Near-Eastern journey that had taken him to Yalta, Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and Arabia, he summarized his impressions by the apprehensive state- 
ment: “The Middle-East will become the center of world gravity and pro- 
vide the prospective United Nations with its first test case.”” Not more 
than one year later the young United Nations Security Council had to 
undergo the first test of its peacemaking ability and stood it successfully 
by securing the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran and the cessation of 
Soviet interference with Iranian internal affairs. This achievement was a 
case of major importance in view of the geopolitical strategic position of 
Iran: a comparatively narrow corridor of land communication in western 
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Asia separating Russia from the Indian Ocean and a key to the control of 
the vast oil resources of the Persian Gulf basin. Russian troops were sta- 
tioned within the Iranian border which (even during the war period when 
they were legally in occupation) prevented the Iranian government from 
restoring order in Azerbaijan when a communist-led revolution to establish 
an autonomous government flared in that province, supported by the 
U.S.S.R. In addition, there was Soviet pressure for Iranian agreement to 
a joint stock company for the exploitation of its oil resources. 

In spite of the complicated and crucial issue, a peaceful, equitable, 
and generally desirable solution to that long-standing dispute was reached, 
at least for several years, through the machinery of the official international 
organization. The story of how the principle of the United Nations “that 
no nation shall any longer have to stand alone” was actualized, thanks to 
the United States leadership as well as to the Iranian Ambassador Ala’s 
courage and wisdom, is reported and documented by the two reputable 
experts in international politics and in Iranian history whom the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace invited to write this fifth brochure of 
its United Nations studies. 


' ; ERNEST JACKH. 
Columbia University. J 


Background of the Middle East. Edited by Ernest Jacky. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1952, Pp. viii, 236. $3.50.) 


The term Middle East is admittedly a very unstable and controversial 
one. The rather extensive delimitation chosen in the work under review 
includes the whole of North Africa, from Morocco to the Sudan (but with- 
out Ethiopia), and the entire region from Greece to Kashmir (including 
western yet eliminating eastern Pakistan); it is as arbitrary — and as accept- 
able or rejectable — as any other definition of the term Middle East. The 
criterion mentioned en passant on page five is, however, somewhat of a 
novelty: the “common bond is that of resistance to Soviet expansion south- 
ward; no other unifying principle connects these diverse states.” 

The method of presentation chosen by the book’s able editor, Ernest 
Jackh, is topical rather than geographical, concentrating on historical trends 
rather than on actual conditions. Of the 218 pages of the text, almost half 
are devoted to ancient or medieval history of the area; three chapters deal 
with the influence of European imperialism (Lewis V. Thomas), Russian 
Messianism (it is difficult to understand why this excellent essay by Edgar 
Alexander belongs to a study on the Middle East), and nationalism; twen- 
ty-three pages deal with law, arts, and American archeology. Still less 
coverage is given the modern problems of the area: George Hakim writes 
on social and economic problems; Harry N. Howard discusses “The United 
States and the Soviet Union in the Middle East”; William Reitzel explains 
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“The Importance of the Mediterranean”; and a condensed chapter of a 
United Nations publication deals briefly with the all-pervading problem of 
the oil deposits. 

This ambitiously conceived collective study is often inadequate in 
more than one respect. Because of the extremely limited space allotted the 
highly competent contributors, most of the chapters suffer from overcom- 
pression and are dangerously reminiscent of incomplete encyclopedia 
articles. Dr. Salo Baron’s survey of “Hebrew Civilization” offers little more 
than a compilation of chronological data ending with the Bar Kochba re- 
volt, while Hans Kohn’s “Nationalism” is manifestly sketchy and inconse- 
quential; yet both authors are recognized authorities in their fields. Much 
more impressive is Professor Hitti’s concise article on the Arab Caliphate. 
Most satisfactory also is Zeki Validi Togan’s “Rise of the Turkish Empire.” 

The weakness of George Hakim’s timely article on social and economic 
problems lies not so much in its rather meager factual material as in the 
author’s too obvious political tendency. While consistently inveighing 
against “Western economic imperialism,” he demands that the same West- 
ern imperialism helps the Arab governments (whose utter inefficiency and 
corruptness he himself eloquently describes) “to meet the challenge” of 
the social and economic ills besetting their countries. He completely ig- 
nores the very existence of the new State of Israel with its dynamic han- 
dling of social and economic problems. 

Many more factual omissions in the book are also connected with 
Israel. “Statistical Highlights” by Harry W. Hazard somehow manages to 
omit Jerusalem from the Middle East’s cultural centers and Tel Aviv from 
cities with populations between 200,000 and 250,000. Speaking of the low 
“general literacy” of the area’s population, the same author mentions 
Lebanon as an exception (%/3 of school-age children receive elementary 
education), but forgets to say a word about Israel with almost 100 per cent 
school attendance. 

It is also inaccurate to describe the Jordan political regime as “an older 
form of monarchy, with the ruler limited by custom and religious law” 
and to compare it with the Yemen and Saudi Arabia regimes: Jordan has 
a written constitution and an elected parliament. Both do not count much 
in practice, but in this respect Jordan is no exception among the Arab 
states, which, to quote Hazard, “have imitated, more or less successfully, 
the institutions of Western democracy.” 

On the whole, Background of the Middle East is an uneven, yet not 
uninteresting compilation of loosely-knitted, heterogeneous articles on im- 
portant and challenging problems. 


New York City, New York JosepH B. SCHECHTMAN. 
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The Arab Refugee Problem. By JosepH B. SCHECHTMAN. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. xi, 137. $3.00.) 


The author ascribes responsibility for the flight of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Arabs from Palestine (later Israel) to Arab fear, pressure by Arab 
leaders, Arab atrocity propaganda, and the actions of the British govern- 
ment. He asserts that the number of Arab refugees, though large, has 
been exaggerated in many quarters. Repatriation he rejects as impossible 
in Israel as elsewhere, for the situation has now so changed as a result of 
vast Jewish settlement that to return the Arabs would create a new group 
of expellees and nothing would be gained. Israel was willing to absorb 
200,000 refugees if Egyptian-held Gaga were given to Israel and internal 
financial help were afforded. Israel later offered to accept 100,000 refugees, 
but on condition they be situated in especially designated areas. The 
Clapp Commission found the Arab states hostile to the idea of resettlement 
and to general economic development and therefore contented itself with 
recommending pilot project proposals. The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in June, 1951, suggested a “bold and 
dramatic” program of Middle East economic development and distribution 
of refugees according to resettlement possibilities, but thus far little has 
been accomplished. 

The author reproduces several statements to show that great numbers 
of Arab refugees would prefer resettlement and that many British, Ameri- 
can, and United Nations leaders favor this policy, but Arab official 
resistance continues. Chapter VIII examines resettlement possibilities in 
the several Arab states; the argument is that with science, capital, and good 
will great possibilities exist. Chapter [X discusses the various estimates of 
the value of Arab refugee property in Israel, Arab claims, and the Israeli 
offers. The final chapter points to Arab “intransigency” and suggests that 
the Western powers by pouring vast sums into the Arab states to help 
the refugees “are in effect condoning this Arab policy” of intransigency. 

Despite its claim to objectivity, and the reputation of the author, the 
present volume will scarcely survive as the last word in the treatment of 
a great tragedy which, though not as great as that suffered by the Jewish 
people, is, nevertheless, one of extensive magnitude. There will continue 
to be differences of opinion on the immediate causes of the Arab exodus 
and of the author’s sharp criticism of United States and United Nations 
assistance to the Arab refugees. Finally, it may be suggested that it is 
impossible adequately to evaluate the refugee problem apart from the 
complex and confusing political factors of the last forty years which have 
caused so much misunderstanding and bitterness between the West and 
the Arab world. 


le LINDEN A. MANDER. 
University of Washington. 
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A Documentary History of Chinese Communism. By Conrad Branprt, 
BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ, and JOHN K. FAIRBANK. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1952. Pp. 552. $7.50.) 


This collection of documents is a valuable addition to the materials 
available to the student of Chinese history and politics, and of communism. 
Its importance is materially enhanced by the commentaries which precede 
each group of documents, tying them together and interpreting them. As 
a documentary collection, the authors correctly characterize it “as a tool 
for the preliminary understanding of Chinese Communism. It is a limited 
device which cannot dig very far below the surface, but a tool for systematic 
work, nevertheless.” This is an understatement of its value, since it brings 
together in usable form most of the documents relevant to an understand- 
ing especially of the ideological movement in Chinese communism. All 
but two of them (“The Joint Manifesto” of Sun Yat-sen and A. A. Joffe, 
and Sun’s “Comments on an Accusation against the Communist Party”) 
are Chinese Communist party documents. The authors characterize the 
commentaries as “necessarily interpretations of history, no more perfect or 
final than the writings of historical workers in any new and untrodden 
field.” From this point of view, the reader might well use Schwartz’s 
Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao and Harold Isaacs’ The Tragedy 
of the Chinese Revolution as an expansion of the commentaries on the 
early history of the Chinese Communist party. 

The volume is made more useful through the inclusion of Bibliography 
A, “List of Documents Translated,” giving bibliographical data on each 
of the forty documents included; Bibliography B, listing all of the works 
cited in the footnotes; a glossary; and a “Chronology of the Communist 
Movement in China.” 

The student of ideology and of party history will find this volume 
indispensable. It is less so for the student of postwar history and politics 
since it includes only three documents from that period —four if the 
“Constitution of the Chinese Communist Party” of June 11, 1945, from the 
section “The Climax of the Yenan Period” is added. Thus no docu- 
mentary light is thrown on the uses to which power has been put by 
the Chinese Communist party. Intentions are, however, at least partially 
revealed in the “Resolutions of the Second Session of the Seventh Plenum 
of the C.C.,” March 23, 1949, and in Mao Tse-tung’s “On the People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship.” The present organization of power is shown in 
the “Organic Law of the Central People’s Government” of September 27, 


1949, 


ee — , Harotp M. VINACKE. 
University of Cincinnati. 
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Nationalism and Communism in East Asia. By W. MacMAHON BALL. 
(Melbourne University Press; New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1953. Pp. viii, 210. $4.50.) 


Here is a book in clear and concise language which deserves extensive 
reading by Americans, particularly by those who believe that Asian com- 
munism is a simple problem for which American policy can provide a 
simple answer. 

Professor Ball’s thesis is that there are three interrelated forms of 
revolutionary change current in East Asia. The first is a nationalistic 
revolt against political domination by Western countries; the second is a 
racial and cultural revolt against Western pretensions of superiority; and 
the third is an economic and social revolt against “poverty and misery.” 
It is with the last of these that the potential appeal of communism is most 
directly associated, but the author argues that it is impossible to influence 
one phase of the revolution without affecting the others. 

The book includes chapters on each of ten East Asian countries, cover- 
ing the record of colonial administration, the progress of the three-phase 
revolution, and some conjecture on future possibilities. Although the level 
of material existence and political democracy in these countries varies 
widely, it is clear that in none of them will a negative policy of fighting 
communism either win them over to Western democracy or improve their 
standards of living. 

Professor Ball weighs three weapons — military, psychological, and 
economic — available for the fight against communism, and he concludes 
that above all they must be co-ordinated to prevent their working at cross 
purposes. He sees the least hope in military action and the most in 
economic aid, though not a type of aid which attempts to “export” the 
American way of free enterprise. The author is particularly wary of tying 
strings to economic aid: “The only condition on which the West should 
insist in giving economic aid to East Asia is that the government through 
which aid is given should be sincere and determined to promote the 
welfare of its people, and that its efforts should result in an increase of 
popular support.” Asian stability is more likely to result from this condi- 
tion than from a requirement that the assisted countries maintain armed 
forces at a certain level. 

The conclusion of the book is that the Western powers can help 
East Asia—and by implication further their own political aims — by 
working in harmony with the three-fold revolution, but that the ultimate 
decision to reject control by the Soviet Union can be made only by the 
East Asians. The latter point may well be a truism, but American policy 
makers often seem to ignore it. 


Uninersiey of Celtferaia. Russet H. BarretTT. 
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Public Administration in Ceylon. By Sir CHarLes Cottins. (New York: 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1952. Pp. viii, 162. 
$3.00.) 


Public Administration in Siam. By W. D. Reeve. (New York: The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1952. Pp. vi, 93. $2.00.) 


“Public administration” means different things to different people. 
The contents of Public Administration in Ceylon and Public Administra- 
tion in Siam tend to bear this out; despite their titles, everything govern- 
mental is lumped together, a practice usually beyond the scope of works 
bearing the words “public administration” in their titles. 

Sir Charles Collins’ work on Ceylon laboriously traces the govern- 
mental structure, services, and top staffing through generation after genera- 
tion, starting in pre-British times (pre-1796) and ending with the attain- 
ment of Dominion status in 1948 — all this within some one hundred and 
fifty pages of text. The use of the historical method unduly stresses 
names, attributes, and foibles of civil servants and emphasizes dates for 
the sheer purpose of establishing chronological landmarks. As a result, the 
more customary considerations found in studies of administration are only 
aside comments which must be gleaned and collated with little assistance 
from the author. Such generalizations as he does draw tend to sound a 
little too pat. “Fear of pecuniary embarrassment” is cited as the cause 
of the weakest periods in the history of the Ceylon services; ergo, it is to 
be assumed that with proper pay, pensions, and promotions all would have 
gone well! 


Public Administration in Siam, a contemporary work, more closely 
approximates the administrative writings familiar to the American reader. 
Mr. Reeves also holds to the fallacy that the present is comprehended only 
by a jaunt through history. However, it is a short trip. Unlike the work 
on Ceylon, more attention is given to over-all views of governmental 
administrative structure, the problems of civil service and staffing in Siam, 
and the relations between the central and local governments. Absent 
are considerations of such plebeian matters as staff-line relations, budgeting, 
or details for comparison of O and M techniques. However, by pointing 
up the differences between administration under an absolute monarchy 
and under a constitutional monarchy (since 1932), a definite contribution 
has been made to the study of comparative administration. 

One comment of Mr. Reeves still gives cause for thought: ‘“Ad- 
ministration is, in most ways, inevitably more difficult and complex under 
a democratic form of government than under an autocracy.” In formulat- 
ing policy, yes, but in execution, which embraces the greater part of ad- 
ministration, is this true? 


eee ‘ NorMAN MELLER. 
University of Hawaii. 
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Hunger and History. By E. PARMALEE PRENTICE. (Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers. 1951. Pp. xvii, 269. $5.00.) 


This reprint of a Harper’s publication of 1939 analyzes hunger and its 
effects on civilization through the ages. It bases this analysis on a postulate: 
“the great changes which distinguish modern life have come, then, since 
1800 or, in figures, the history of modern civilization divides into two 
periods, one of 2300 or more years, the other of 139 years” an Age of 
Hunger and an Age of Abundance. 

To defend this postulate the author advances a thesis: “Civilization 
presents itself to our attention in many different forms of intellectual 
progress and of increasing physical comfort. Through the slow experience 
of the ages, man has learned how to accomplish much that at first was 
impossible. ... The growth of civilization, therefore, has one single cause 
—the increasing efficiency of man’s labor. . . . Human progress can, 
therefore, be measured by the ease with which the necessaries of life are 
provided.” 

The book states the political and social beliefs of the American people 
during the Rooseveltian Age. It is a panegyric of production and progress 
—the foundations of civilization. Together they guarantee the people a high 
and increasing standard of living and protect them from hunger, famine, 
and pestilence. In the Rooseveltian mind these objectives are assured by 
the state. The author entrusts them to “The Free Enterprise System” — 
another name for industry as it is now organized in the United States, 
Great Britain, and the other nations of our “Free World.” 

Mr. Prentice brings to the defense of his thesis and its accompanying 
postulate multiple facts and inferences. In their development he gives 
proof of a profound knowledge of history and peoples. I found myself 
fascinated as his erudition flowed from page to page. 

Three-quarters of the book is devoted to a discussion of the food 
industry, the two most promising chapters being “The Effect of Want on 
the Human Mind” and “The Effect of Abundance on the Human Mind.” 
In the first the author attempts to prove that a hungry man is incapable 
of thinking of anything other than his empty belly. He cites in support 
authors from Odus de Odis (1478-1559) to J.B. Bury in 1928, basing his 
argument largely on a statement by the latter that progress is of very recent 
origin, that is to say since 1800. 

The chapter on abundance receives much the same treatment. Here 
Mr. Prentice relies on authors ranging from Dean Swift to H. G. Wells. 
The former speaks in his Tale of a Tub of “late refinements in knowl- 
edge running parallel to those of dyet in our nation.” The latter states 
in The Poison Called History that “The primary source of our present 
troubles is the complete incompatibility between our historical traditions 
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and the new, more exciting conditions of life created for us by invention 
and discovery.” On these pillars the author bases an argument in favor 
of complete liberty for the producers and manufacturers of food products. 
At the same time he advocates birth control to prevent population from 
outgrowing production. 

For the author, production is the Fiihrer of the universe. The doctrine 
is a dangerous one — as dangerous and as treacherous as the postulate. If 
carried to its logical conclusion, it would elevate to the top ranks of 
civilization and government the masters of industry who control produc- 
tion. Petty men would crawl under their huge legs, as Shakespeare might 
have said, seeking largess and compassion. Man would be shackled to 
production. Humanity would gently and gladly glide into the Age of the 
Comic Strip. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. CHARLES SWEENY. 


Theory of Legislation: An Essay on the Dynamics of Public Mind. By E. 
Jorpan. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. 486. 
$7.00.) 


The critical attention, and in certain philosophical quarters acclaim, 
focused on Professor Jordan with the publication in 1949 of his The Good 
Life, has led his publishers to reissue, with a new preface, a work originally 
published in 1930. There is no doubt that Theory of Legislation is a major 
(if linguistically involved) effort at the formulation of a systematic legal 
and political theory, and as such it merits careful reading by scholars and 
teachers in the field. Whether it proves entirely persuasive is dependent, 
among other things, on the avidity with which one is prepared to yield 
modern political democracy for a corporate order that institutionalizes 
certain proclaimed ultimates — in particular, the notion that not man but 
“order principled by law is the End.” 

Though one might suppose that every system of order is in fact 
principled by law, Jordan has in mind only “corporate organization as made 
concrete in the facts of will and as objectified in nature.” By will he means 
the corporate will, which while identical in principle with the individual 
will differs from the latter in three respects: the corporate will is unim- 
personate; it includes the human individual as a constituent factor; it “can 
do, but it cannot see; whereas the human individual can see but cannot 
do.” In these terms legislation as an act of the speculative intelligence is 
concerned not with statutes or the practical application of means, but 
with the definition of ends, the making of policy. “In its highest form 
legislation is the process of the organization of values.” 

Now for Jordan values, like principles, cannot be tentative. In so far 
as they are true, they express “the continuity of the real or the uniformity 
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of nature.” They require, for practical application, a system rationally con- 
ceived and properly institutionalized. In Jordan’s view, democracy is not 
this system. It relies on a nonexistent public opinion. It presupposes on 
the part of average citizens an intelligence and a right-mindedness which 
they do not and cannot possibly have. It looks to individual conscious 
effort, to subjective forces, rather than to permanent and continuous 
agencies of order in the maintenance of stability in human life. It forgets 
that “political activity is the prerogative of the corporate Individual.” 

For Jordan, the only right basis of political order is an aristocracy of 
mind — “a corporate class of free intellects whose speculative imagination 
is allowed to wander at will in the construction of the schema of ideas; and 
whose hand is free and absolutely unhindered in the process of experi- 
mental verification of those ideas within the laboratory of social life until 
they can be reduced to law.” This aristocracy of mind is not primarily 
a selection of individual men; it is rather the system of cultural institutions. 
But cultural institutions do not operate without men. Hence Jordan looks 
ultimately to “a specially organized body of men selected from the life- 
whole on the basis of extraordinary capacity.” 

It is not altogether clear how or by whom these extraordinary men are 
to be selected, or in fact what capacity is extraordinary. In his concluding 
paragraphs Jordan looks to “the judgment that wills the unity of the social 
order,” which might seem to call for philosophic or at least practical 
wisdom. But he curiously locates this judgment in the special rationality 
of the judiciary, based, he says, on “the technical competence of its 
members.” Now technical competence, as Jordan himself recognizes in 
other connections, is no sure guide to wisdom; and if one is to label the 
judicial act “the ultimate principle of unity in the world,” it is necessary 
to establish the identity of technical competence in the law with right or 
corporate will. When Jordan in a lyrical moment compares the competent 
judicial mind to the poet, the prophet, and the savant, and says that of 
these “the judicial mind requires the highest degree of perceptive inerrancy 
combined with the most refined delicacy of affective penetration,” he in 
effect abandons practical philosophy for what might be called some meta- 
physics of legislation. 

It is not the least of Jordan’s difficulties that this metaphysical over- 
tone leads him to reject not democracy but a misconception of democracy. 
More important, because it vitiates his central purpose — which is to con- 
struct not only a true but a practical theory of legislation — is his failure 
to provide an adequate transition from the metaphysical to a corrected 
practical philosophy. If legislation is to serve not interest but law (con- 
ceived as end), then a practical theory of legislation requires not only 
speculation as to policy (the legislative function) and experimentation to 
establish maxims of action (the administrative function) and a process to 
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test these principles of policy through deliberation (the judicial function); 
it demands, far more, real rather than fictitious men to operate the institu- 
tions designed to fulfill these functions. An aristocracy of mind, as Jordan 
conceives it, can have no relation to the forms of practical life. If it were 
so related, its necessary autonomy would have to be squared with the 
ancient truth that power divorced from responsibility produces tyranny. 
Thus Jordan, in his quest for justice in the practical life — and politics, he 
emphasizes, is the form of the practical life-—ends by giving us not a 
political but a metaphysical theory. 

Yet it would be a mistake to forego this work. Those who persist 
through its laborious writing and involved reasoning will find it the product 
of an original and creative mind; and one who seeks seriously to bring 
it to terms is unlikely to emerge undisturbed. 


, a Davip Spitz. 
Ohio State University. 


Essay in Politics. By Scorr BUCHANAN. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1953. Pp. xiii, 236. $3.75.) 


Whether we view the social universe through the daily headlines, the 
daily reflections of such social scientists as Spengler, Lasswell, or Burn- 
ham (or converted atomic physicists), or through experience with current 
practices and pressures in state college politics and organization, the body 
politic looks very ill. Mr. Buchanan is not sure it can be restored to health, 
but, aided by such histories of the case as those of Toynbee, Marx, 
Tocqueville, Bryce, and others, sets forth to describe, to diagnose, and to 
prescribe. The two architectonic devices which he thinks offer hope of 
restoration are the corporation and federation. 

The entire work is written as a metaphor: the organismic analogy. 
Most of the descriptions and propositions are couched in highly meta- 
phorical terms. Thus, the federalized agencies of the proposed government 
are “vessels” which must be large to serve as the “institutional carriers for 
the cargo of new knowledge”; and man’s double motivation, economic and 
political, makes him “a modern centaur, the man of political vision, riding 
and controlling a strong and spirited horse.” 

The corporation is seen in all its various forms and uses as the 
pragmatic development of an Italian invention and as the true unit of 
government. Health and vigor may be restored to the body politic by giving 
citizenship and status in corporations to the individuals who are workers, 
investors, or in some other capacity are entitled to membership in them, 
and by meshing all of these disparate groups together into a federal 
structure. This great structure is to be bound to the principle of concurrent 
majorities, the whole acting only with the assents of each corporation, and 
with each corporation acting only with the inner concurrence of its own 
parts. 
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This extreme limitation on governmental action is unreal. As Fried- 
rich has pointed out, it is “axiomatic that all power situations contain both 
force (constraint) and consent . . . with power based on either force or 
consent alone constituting an unreal extreme of limit.” Buchanan’s 
proposal repudiates even modified majority rule, and it would seem to 
insure placing all governmental action in a strait jacket of dissents. 
Students of contemporary society are keenly aware of the tyranny of 
corporations, but it is not a majority tyranny we are now contending with. 
A much simpler system of federalism than that proposed by Buchanan 
delayed the settlement of the slavery issue beyond the time when it might 
have been settled without violence by a majority. 

As an exercise in hypothetical construction, apart from pragmatic 
application, Buchanan’s essay will test the powers of imagery and con- 
ceptualizing of its readers. The work derives great value from the author’s 
perspective, which transcends the worm’s-eye view of political scientists, 
who, as apart from political theorists, are concerned with empirical data 
of recognized limitations. From the broad sweep of history and evolving 
institutions, here synthesized, some new and valuable insights are suggested. 

Buchanan no doubt would agree that existing systems of government 
are not the products of systems of thought. In any case, on the assumption 
that his system of government would be established only by the concur- 
rence of which it approves, the gap between theory and attainable practice 
becomes a very wide one. 


Kansas State College. Louis H. Dousas. 


John Locke, Second Treatise of Government. Edited with an introduction 
by THomas P. Pearpon. (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, Inc. 
1952. Pp. xxviii, 139. $0.75.) 


A reviewer confronted by a reprint of a classic is at an obvious dis- 
advantage. He cannot be expected to deal critically with the substantive 
contents of a book which has been thoroughly dissected, debated, analyzed, 
criticized and weighed by generations of students. Under these circum- 
stances, the reviewer’s principal task is to judge the work of this particular 
edition of Locke’s Second Treatise —is it published and edited in such 
a way as to make it more readable and more useful than other editions 
of the same work? 

Taking all factors into consideration, I should answer this question 
in the affirmative. Not the least merit is the twenty-one page introduction 
contributed by Thomas P. Peardon, professor of government at Barnard 
College. Following a summary of Locke’s life and writings, Professor 
Peardon briefly introduces the reader to the major assumptions underlying 
Locke’s philosophy: the state of nature, the law of nature, the social 
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contract, and the concept of limited government. In the final section he 
balances Locke’s strength and weaknesses and evaluates his influence for 
Anglo-American political thought, concluding, “John Locke remains one 
of the most appealing philosophers of liberalism and even of democracy. 
. . « Locke’s Second Treatise is an epitome of Anglo-American ideals, the 
distillation of a wisdom derived from centuries of struggle for liberty and 
justice in government.” 

Mention should also be made of the footnotes (added to the text by 
the editorial staff of the publisher) which supply information on authors 
and literature referred to by Locke. Brief and simple as these are, they 
clarify many references in the text which might otherwise remain obscure 
for all but the more sophisticated students. The text itself is printed 
in clear, good-sized type — readable and attractive. A bibliography of 
Locke’s major works and selected collateral readings rounds out the edi- 
torial contributions to this edition. Finally, it must be noted that the 
price is right; the book is paper bound but this in nowise derogates from 
its worth. 


University of Nebraska. Carv J. SCHNEIDER. 


Holmes-Laski Letters, Vols. I and II. Edited by Mark DeEWotre Howe. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 1650. $12.50.) 


This meticulously edited voluminous correspondence reveals why a 
devoted friendship could be shared by two men despite the obstacles that 
might have been expected to limit its consummation. Those of age (Laski 
was 23, and Holmes 75 when they first met and began writing), and of 
distance (the Atlantic Ocean separated them most of the time), were 
minor. It was in the essentials of their natures that the most formidable 
obstructions lay. Holmes stood aloof from active participation in shaping 
the course of the politics of the market place. Detached, wary of reformers, 
with a rugged honesty that repelled charlantanism in any form, the 
character of this conservative liberal (or is it liberal conservative?) was 
in many of its aspects the opposite of his good friend. Laski is deservedly 
remembered as a stimulating teacher and writer who was also an activist 
in everyday politics. His theoretic shifts, beginning with a pluralism which 
occasionally bordered on anarchy, and ending in a curious mélange of 
“democratic” crypto-Marxist-Leninism, had as the common denominator 
a lifelong concern with freedom and equality for the plain man. He was 
definitely a reformer, one who indeed tinkered with revolution. He was 
one, too, who was given to “tall tales” concerning his own adventures with 
the great and near-great. As the intimate of these letter-writing friends, 
Justice Felix Frankfurter tells us in the Foreword that Laski “at times 
reinforced history by fancy.” 
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These character differences are reflected in the many friendly disagree- 
ments occurring over the years in this correspondence. The arguments are 
one of the many sources of stimulation that each man derived from 
exchanging ideas on practically all subjects — from good dinners, with port 
and Coronas, to women. Professionally of more interest to students of 
politics are the ideas expressed in the friendly jousts concerning such 
matters as the role of the state, the nature of sovereignty and law, and in 
the disagreements regarding several of the innumerable important figures 
from the history of political philosophy which, largely at Laski’s instigation, 
flood through the pages. Occasionally Holmes punctuates his reactions 
with a forthright outburst, one of which must suffice to illustrate. In an 
early letter the youthful pluralist, replying to Holmes’s defense of the use- 
fulness of the state as a public welfare agency, argues that the state is no 
more entitled to loyalty than a church or trade-union, but must, like those 
corporations, justify itself on the basis of its performance in the interests 
of its members (Holmes, J. privatim, “I like the lad! but oh! what a hell of 
a mess’). 

Only rarely does Holmes indicate his doubts of Laski’s multifarious 
meetings with the most important statesmen of the hour, of Laski’s super- 
omnifarious reading, or of Laski’s occasional conversational intimacies at 
fashionable parties with overly eager ladies. But the friendly, if infrequent, 
remonstrances from the old gentleman furnish some evidence that Holmes 
was to some degree au courant. Parenthetically it should be noted that 
Laski’s well known habit of multiplying by five the important people he 
had met, or books he had read, including first editions of classics cheaply 
acquired, was most unfortunate. In truth he was often within the “pe- 
numbra” if not “the inner citadel” (two favorite Laski-isms), of greatness. 
He did possess a photographic mind which permitted him to read and 
remember an enormous amount of literature, and his knowledge of books 
and passion for book-hunting yielded many a treasure. Moreover, he was 
a most ubiquitous person making frequent trips to Continental Europe 
and to the United States. It is therefore a great pity that his weakness 
for exaggeration should provide a whip with which his critics could flay 
him. 

It is also a great pity that one who was so devoted to the plain man 
should in the last two decades of his life turn away from the admonitions 
of Holmes to follow the via media and at times act as apologist for 
Stalin’s Russia. In a letter dated January 29, 1935, Laski tells of reading an 
essay by his friend Morris R. Cohen “upon which I would be prepared to 
attack him for very nearly every sentence.” This was the essay “Why I Am 
Not a Communist” in which Cohen, acknowledging the value of Marxism, 
and his own sympathy with liberal socialism, vigorously attacked com- 
munism. Cohen, in closing, stated that a choice between communism 
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and fascism was, for him, one between being shot and being hanged. 
Laski, subsequently, during the thirties and forties would repeatedly argue 
that Stalinism, in contrast to fascist barbarism, represented a transition 
towards an eventual higher type of democracy. 

By the time Laski made his comment on Cohen’s article, Holmes had 
long since been forced by age to stop writing. But his realistically critical 
analysis of Bolshevism had been made several times in earlier letters as 
Laski began to shift from a vigorous anti-Marxist, anti-Communist position 
to an anomalous and contradictory one. By this time also, the elderly 
justice was undoubtedly simply grateful to receive the regular letters 
which, in answer to Holmes’s fervent plea in his last letter, Laski loyally 
continued to write during the remaining two and one-half years of his dear 
friend’s life. 


Michigan State College. Carrot HAWKINS. 


The Uses of the Past: Profiles of Former Societies. By HerBert J. MULLER. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. $5.52.) 


The author writes in the tradition of Herodotus, Spengler, Toynbee, 
and many other philosopher-interpreters of history. Here is one of the 
few of the myriad books published in the last half-century that deserves, 
yes, even requires a second and a third reading in order that one may 
realize its full import. I came to it with a skeptical attitude steeped in the 
philosophy of Toynbee’s “Challenge and Response” and after a careful 
analysis of the contents, I came away with a tremendous respect for 
Muller’s point of view that “history is best approached in the spirit of great 
tragic poets, a spirit of reverence and irony.” 

One may quarrel over the arrangement of the contents of the book. 
The Preface should have been the Foreword, the Introduction the Preface, 
and the first chapter, which deals with the historical significance of a 
famous church in Constantinople, Hagia Sophia, should have been the 
Introduction. Or this chapter could have been incorporated in the chapter 
on the Byzantine Empire. In the second chapter, entitled “The Nature of 
History,” Mr. Muller gives an unusually lucid outline of his philosophy of 
history. He is least successful in his chapter on Judaism and Christianity 
because he inadequately understands the full meaning of the rise of 
Christianity in the first century of our era. His analysis of Russia and 
communism in chapter nine, entitled “ ‘Holy Russia,’ Byzantine and Marx- 
ist,” is entirely different and will startle any Westerner with its novelty 
and its unusually able outline. Other readers may differ with Muller’s 
approach to history; but one’s philosophy of history should not prevent 
a careful study of Muller’s point of view. 


University of Utah Jacos GEERLINGS. 
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Historical Introduction to the Study of Roman Law. By H. F. Jotowicz. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. Second Edition. 1952. Pp. 
xxv, 596. $11.00.) 


This is a new edition of one of the English language classics on Roman 
legal history. It was intended as a companion introductory volume to 
W. W. Buckland’s Text Book and Manual of Roman Law. But it has such 
ample unity and scholarship as to stand on its own merits. It emphasizes 
the sources and procedures of the Roman law, rather than the substantive 
rules themselves, against a backdrop of constitutional development. 

The author divides Roman legal history into three principal periods: 
The period of the Republic which lasts from the XII Tables to the Battle 
of Actium; the Principate, running from Augustus to the end of the reign 
of Alexander Severus; and the Dominate which lasts through the reign 
of Justinian. The benchmark from which developments are measured is a 
group of eleven chapters on the Republican constitution and law as they 
existed at the time of the XII Tables. This group and each of the three 
periods of legal history contain detailed and parallel treatment of social, 
economic and political factors which relate to the law, constitutional 
principles, sources of the law and legal science jurisdiction and procedure, 
and the main public law implications of the law of family and succession, 
property, obligations, slavery, and crimes. There are two concluding chap- 
ters on the legislation of Justinian and some characteristics of post-classical 
law which serve to round off the volume. 

There are relatively few changes made by the author in the text as 
originally published twenty-one years ago. These for the most part reflect 
fragments of Gaius undiscovered when the first edition was being written. 
Thus to the XII Tables proceeding in iure known as Sacramentum is added 
a description of a now penal statutory remedy indices arbitrive postulatio, 
indicating for the first time with any degree of certainty that action on a 
stipulation goes back to this period. Also these fragments confirm what 
was previously only speculation on the nature of the leges actio per con- 
dictionem. The author has changed his mind on only one matter of sub- 
stance since the first edition. This concerns the age of the rule that 
proceeding to judgment in iure by sacramentum or by indices arbitrive 
postulatio for a certa res or an incertum does not go back to any time 
before the formulary system. 

The bulk of the additions in this edition appear in a rather clumsy 
Appendix of notes to the text. Many of the notes refer only to literature 
appearing since the first edition and would better have been included with 
the other footnotes on the pages to which they are cross-indexed. 

Aside from this rather minor criticism, the volume remains unequaled 
in organization, scholarship, and style on its subject. 


University of California, Los Angeles. FosTER H. SHERWOOD. 
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Political and Civil Rights in the United States. By THomas I. EMERSON and 
Davip Haber. (Buffalo, N.Y.: Dennis & Co., Inc. 1952. Pp. xx, 1209. 
$8.50.) 


Everyone concerned with the growth and development of political 
and civil rights in the United States owes a debt of gratitude to Professors 
Emerson and Haber, who teach law at Yale University. Under one cover, 
they have collected almost every scrap of up-to-date, relevant, and signifi- 
cant material which pertains to political and civil rights. The compre- 
hensive bibliographical notes alone are well worth the price of this volume. 

The book is organized around problems flowing “from practical appli- 
cation of the accepted principles” in a democratic society. The treatment 
is principally from the legal standpoint, although the authors have not 
confined themselves to the decisions of the courts but have included 
excerpts by philosophers and journalists, politicians and businessmen. 

The first three chapters deal with the right to security of the person, 
fairness in governmental procedures, and the right of franchise. The next 
three contain an elaborate discussion of freedom of speech which is broken 
down into the right of political organization and political expression, un- 
truthful and harmful communication, and control over the specific media 
of communication. A lengthy chapter is then devoted to academic free- 
dom, and another to freedom of religion. Finally, there is a summary of 
the progress in the fight against discrimination in housing, education, trans- 
portation, and public accommodations and employment. 

However, a recital of the main chapter headings does not adequately 
convey the extent of the wealth of materials made available. Nevertheless, 
the appeal of the book as a teaching tool is ancther question; it is so vast 
and detailed, so definitely a subtle mixture of law and political philosophy 
that few schools will have a place for its inclusion in their crowded cur- 
ricula, except perhaps in advanced constitutional law courses. The authors 
express the hope that it will serve to encourage “students and workers in 
the social sciences, and also the general reader to make use of [the] 
materials.” Robert M. Hutchins in his Foreword writes that “This col- 
lection should assist development by showing citizens, scholars, judges and 
future judges, lawyers and future lawyers in one comprehensive view what 
the issues are.” It is more likely that it is in this latter aspect that the book 
will be a fruitful contribution. 

The sole caveat to be entered is that the political bias of the authors 
is often apparent. This they confess to in a preface. But even this minor 
cavil does not detract from a superb accomplishment and from the value 
and excellence of the volume as a source book. 


Berkeley, California. Feuix F. StumMPrF. 
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The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History. By C. W. Previré-Orton. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1952. 2 Vols. Pp. xxi, 643; 
xix, 645-1202. $12.50.) 


The late C. W. Previté-Orton had just completed the manuscript of 
this “shorter” Cambridge Medieval History when he died. To the specialist 
in the medieval field, the names of the author and publisher and, indeed, 
of the work are almost sufficient guarantees of a significant contribution. 

The present book is not a “shorter” edition of the revered work whose 
name it bears: to be precise, it is shorter than the Cambridge Medieval 
History. Previté-Orton had no thought of a true condensation of the larger 
opus. He has written an entirely new resumé of the whole era concerned, 
albeit a resumé whose balance and emphasis owe much to the parent 
volumes. Here are to be found the same scrupulous caution, the same 
preoccupation with political detail. 

One notes with some surprise that the “shorter” history is designed to 
attract the “general reader.” Such a reader would certainly attempt only 
a few pages before throwing the books aside in despair. To be sure, 
hundreds of extremely interesting and often rare illustrations form a large 
and valuable portion of the whole; presumably they would fascinate the 
most languid turner of leaves. Yet the text would have to appeal to this 
“general reader” as well, and that it cannot possibly do. The style is too 
encyclopedic, too arid, too packed to admit of any sustained appreciation 


by the public. This is no reflection on public tastes. If a professor were to 
assign the volumes as required reading in a graduate class, he would have 
to expect that none would fulfill the requirement in an ordinary academic 
term. 


The paradoxical aim of preparing a work of the highest and dryest 
scholarship for “general” consumption has led to a few unfortunate 
features. The maps, for example, are virtually worthless to any reader. 
Bibliographies and footnotes are entirely absent. The specialist, apparently, 
should know enough to consult the older Cambridge set, while the “general 
reader” is notoriously contemptuous of such pedantic trappings. Still, even 
Previté-Orton cannot be taken entirely on faith, and the present reviewer, 
for one, would have liked to see the basis for some of the summary 
statements in which the whole work necessarily abounds. 

The pointing out that the book will never be a best-seller is not, 
however, very significant to the scholars who will buy and use it. To them 
the shorter set will be of immense value. Actually, it is a vast tissue of 
facts compressed into amazingly small space for few enough dollars to be 
available to all. Suppose, for instance, that one wishes to check his knowl- 
edge of the Visigothic kingdom. In one very concise paragraph the author 
illuminates the whole relationship between Spain and Gaul under those 
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barbarians. A few pages later we find Previté-Orton sketching portraits 
of Visigothic rulers with an economy so exact that not a word is wasted 
and yet not an essential lineament is omitted. Somehow the book succeeds 
in being something more than an expanded “epitome” of the Ploetz-Langer 
variety, something more than a condensation of the original Cambridge 
Medieval History. It is a superb digest of most of the available scholarship 
on twelve centuries of history. Its users will not enter the preface’s front 
door and emerge a thousand pages later, but will approach the storehouse 
through its excellent tables of contents and index. 


University of Utah. Puitie C. STurGes. 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: The Great Depression, 1929-1941. By 
HERBERT Hoover. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. 
xv, 503. $5.00.) 


This volume, the third of Mr. Hoover’s Memoirs, encompasses (1) the 
Great Depression and its origins, (2) the remedial measures of the Hoover 
Administration, (3) the Presidential Election of 1932, and (4) “The 
Aftermath.” 

Contrary to a persistent myth, the causes of the Great Depression, 
Hoover declares, are to be found in World War I, and in the tragic 
epilogue of that war —the economic and political policies of the major 
European powers. More significant, however, is the fact that although 
recovery came to other nations by the middle thirties, in the United States 
the depression continued until 1941. The reasons for the failure of recovery 
in the United States after 1929 were: 

The pattern of United States recovery was set by 1931, but twice in 
that year it was interrupted by unanticipated disasters abroad. The first 
was the panic in Germany and Austria in the spring; the second was the 
British financial collapse in August. 

Later, recovery was blocked by the obstructionism of an unfriendly 
Democratic Congress. Furthermore, recovery was stalled again during the 
interregnum following the 1932 election by Roosevelt’s refusal to co-operate 
on financial and economic policy, by his refusal to disavow rumors of 
projected tinkering with the monetary system and the tariff, and by his 
unwillingness to participate in planning the World Economic Conference. 
Finally, the Roosevelt-induced panic of March, 1932, was “. . . the most 
senseless and easily prevented panic in all history.” 

By far the worst disaster to befall American society, Mr. Hoover 
asserts, was the New Deal itself. Most Americans, untutored in “ideological 
systems,” “did not realize that they had departed from the road of free 
men.” One of the consequences of New Deal ideology was “nine more 
years of the Great Depression,” in contrast to those countries of Europe 
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which evaded collectivism and prospered. More serious still were the 
effects of the New Deal on American liberty and the “American system.” 
The “collectivist pattern” — “government . . . by ‘emergency,’ purges, 
propaganda, bureaucracy, hate . . . class conflict” — threatened to destroy 
the very foundation of American freedom. 

Written with studied objectivity, the book is at once an attempt 
at vindication of the Hoover administration, and an indictment of the 
New Deal. Here and there appears an understandable bitterness. In 
criticizing his enemies Mr. Hoover sometimes shares the intemperance of 
which he accuses them; he impugns their motives and sometimes their 
integrity. One is perhaps most of all impressed with Mr. Hoover’s un- 
compromising hatred of the New Deal and, with few exceptions, all of 
the things for which it stood. 


Central Washington College. Etwyn H. Opett. 


Harold Laski (1893-1950): A Biographical Memoir. By KincsLEY MartTIN. 
(London: Victor Gollancz. Published in the U.S. by The Viking 
Press. 1953. Pp. 287. 21s.) 


Mr. Kingsley Martin’s biography of the late Professor Harold Laski 
is a readable, journalistic account written by an intimate friend, the present 
editor of The New Statesman and Nation. As a biography it is sympathetic 
to its subject, but tinged with that note of superior wisdom which is the 
authentic trademark of a journal edited by its author. Portions of the book 
are less the biography of Harold Laski than the autobiography of Kingsley 
Martin. 

Professor Laski was a man of many parts: scholar, teacher, author, 
lecturer, journalist, correspondent and associate with the mighty, raconteur, 
and, if not a politician at least an actor on the political stage. Above all, 
however, he was a Socialist: a Marxist in Marx’s way, as he put it. As 
a Socialist with a burning passion to bring about that “revolution by 
consent,” the need for which was the insistent theme of so much of his 
writing, he felt himself forced by the march of events to forsake more and 
more those researches which had earlier promised for him a secure position 
in the republic of scholars. He became increasingly Laski the militant 
Socialist propagandist. Hence it is not surprising that the portrait which 
emerges from these pages is that of Laski the pamphleteer; the man who 
sought, unsuccessfully, as this biography makes clear, to be the eminence 
grise of the British Labour party. There is little here of Laski the teacher 
and even less of Laski the scholar. Mr. Martin’s subject is the author of 
Where Do We Go From Here? and not the enormously erudite political 
scientist who published Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty at the age of 
twenty-four. 
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The book relates a great many anecdotes of Laski’s relations with 
famous personages and of his generosity with students, and there is also a 
memorable description of his platform manner. Set down in some detail 
are, the story of the public events in his life: the much misrepresented 
lectures in Moscow; the storm over his statement, as chairman of the 
executive committee of the Labour party, concerning Mr. Attlee’s role in 
accompanying Mr. Churchill to Potsdam, which played such a large part 
in the 1945 general election; and his unsuccessful libel suit to clear himself 
of the charge of advocating violent revolution. Perhaps the most revealing 
portion of the book is the first chapter which describes Laski’s youth in 
his father’s rigidly orthodox Jewish home, and the domestic storm over 
his marriage to a Gentile. 

This is the story of a man who fatally weakened a physical constitu- 
tion that was never strong in the relentless pursuit of an ideal in which 
he deeply believed. Keenly disappointed by the postwar turn of events 
in the two countries from which he had hoped so much, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, and weakened by a wartime schedule under which 
stronger men might well have faltered, in his fifty-seventh year his frail 
body refused any longer to accept the burden which he could not be 
restrained from placing on it. 

Mr. Martin relies heavily on the hitherto unpublished correspondence 
between Laski and Professor (later Justice) Frankfurter. The author did 
not, however, have access to the correspondence with the late Justice 
Holmes which was being prepared for publication as this book was written. 
It is perhaps from this latter that we shall be able to see the other Harold 
Laski, more familiar to Americans, who appears only fleetingly in this 
biography. The book presents, also for.the first time, as an appendix, 
another essay written by Professor Laski on his reactions to the events 
surrounding his libel suit. 

The growing world tension, with decreasing freedom as one of its 
impacts on the teaching profession, may well give rise to doubt, as evi- 
denced by Laski’s own experiences during his last visit to this country, 
that an independent thinker will in the future be able to combine lecturing 
in American universities with the loss of a libel suit brought to deny 
the advocacy of political violence. It is even questionable if, under present 
legislation, Harold Laski could have gained entry to that country which 


he described with both eloquence and perverse prolixity in The American 
Democracy. : 


Cambridge, England. RicHarD F. Scuier. 
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Metropolitan Los Angeles: A Study in Integration. (Los Angeles: The 
Haynes Foundation. 1952.) 


Vol. I, | Characteristics of the Metropolis. By Epwin A. CoTTreLy 
and HELEN L. Jones. (Pp. xi, 120. $2.25 cloth, $1.75 paper.) 


Vol. II, How the Cities Grew. By RicHarp Biccer and James D. 
KITCHEN. (Pp. xiii, 256. $3.00 cloth, $2.50 paper.) 


Vol. Ill, Regional Planning. By JupirH Norvett Jamison. (Pp. v, 
103. $1.75 cloth, $1.25 paper.) 


Vol. XII, Schools. By HELEN L. Jones. (Pp. xi, 103, $1.75 cloth, 
$1.25 paper.) 


These four volumes are a part of one of the most comprehensive 
analyses of the problems of a metropolitan region that has ever been under- 
taken. When completed, this study by the Bureau of Governmental 
Research of the University of California at Los Angeles with the coopera- 
tion and support of the Haynes Foundation, will run to sixteen volumes. It 
will embrace virtually every major aspect of the politics and administration 
of a city region. 

These studies clearly indicate that Los Angeles despite its area has 
escaped few, if any, of the problems which have beset its older sisters. 
Perhaps the advantage of acreage (Los Angeles has fewer than one-sixth 
as many persons per square mile as New York) has been more than offset 
by the unusual rapidity of its growth: Los Angeles County gained more 
population in 1940-50 than any state in the Union except, of course, 
California. 

The first study, Characteristics of the Metropolis, describes briefly the 
efforts at integration of the governmental units in eleven other representa- 
tive metropolitan areas in the United States, two in Canada, and one in 
England. This section is one of the best synoptic accounts of the experience 
in metropolitan governmental consolidation in the United States and 
Canada. The problems of Los Angeles are then sketched in lightly on a 
background of the general characteristics of the area. The heart of the 
volume is an account of each of the consequential proposals of the past 
half-century for the integration of government in the Los Angeles area. The 
authors conclude with a restatement of the political and administrative 
problems of integration accompanied by some observations about past 
experiments, and the whole serves as an introduction to the entire series 
of studies. 

How the Cities Grew is a painstaking but tedious account of the estab- 
lishment and expansion of the several cities which comprise the Los 
Angeles region. Major emphasis is given to the development of incorpora- 
tion procedure, disincorporation procedure, and annexation in California 
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and the reasons for their use on the various occasions in which cities of the 
area were chartered or unchartered or their territories enlarged by formal 
procedures. Some useful comparisons on these points are made with 
similar procedures in other states. The authors conclude that fussing with 
the legal procedures for incorporation or annexation will not help ma- 
terially in solving the problems of Los Angeles as the successful applica- 
tion of the two procedures has about ceased. They do feel, and rightly so, 
that future difficulties may be somewhat diminished by the stipulation of 
adequate standards of population and tax-base for future incorporation 
petitions. Their major recommendation for the tax-dodging unincorporated 
suburbs receiving urban services from the county at the partial expense 
of the incorporated areas is the stimulated creation of special tax districts 
with power to contract with neighbors for services. 

The volume on Regional Planning describes the history, scope, charac- 
ter, and accomplishments of planners and planning agencies in metro- 
politan Los Angeles. One excellent and rather unusual feature for studies 
of this type is an account of the activities related to planning of federal and 
state field offices in the region. The story of regional planning in Los 
Angeles duplicates in every important respect that in virtually every other 
metropolitan area in the country: brilliant vision, grandiose conceptions, 
endless half-steps, meager accomplishment. 

The analysis of the administrative and fiscal problems of the public 
schools in the Los Angeles area embodied in the final volume under con- 
sideration is largely statistical and reveals the great disparity of resources, 
costs, teacher-pupil ratios, etc., among the school districts of the Los 
Angeles area, disparities which are almost as great as those among districts 
spread over the whole state. The author strongly supports the school 
district consolidation movement and indicates several obstacles to its 
success in the state-prescribed procedure and in the system of state aids. 
The complaint that the California aid system tends to reward the inefficient 
and undersized districts and thus to perpetuate what the state educational 
administrators are trying to eliminate has a familiar ring to students of 
educational administration everywhere. Many rather specific suggestions 
are made on what units and areas are ripest for consolidation. 

Each of the four volumes includes a selective bibliography. 


a ' Wituiam H. Youna. 
_ University of Wisconsin. 


Appointed Executive Local Government. By JoHN C. BoLLens. (Los 
Angeles: The Haynes Foundation. 1952. Pp. xi, 233. Paper, 3.00; 
cloth, $3.75.) 


To the lay group considering local reform, the third chapter may 
well be the most meaningful portion of this book. It is rich with specific 
“do’s and don’t’s” synthesized from the experience of a score of California 
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cities and counties. Those supporting reform in San Luis Obispo, for 
example, wanted to make sure that most of the voters were fully informed, 
but in their zeal overlooked the fact that a long informational campaign 
might give the opposition ample opportunity to pound home its arguments 
against the measure. 

The important conceptual contribution of this book is the distinction 
between chief administrative officer and city manager plans, the difference 
being that the administrative officer is legally much more nearly an agent 
of the council than is the city manager. The author did not attempt to 
develop this distinction very fully, however. 

There is no comprehensive description of just what the public is 
buying when it adopts a manager plan. Many of the emotionally potent 
arguments against this plan are based on political values still generally 
accepted. There is no question but that a manager plan conflicts with 
the belief that power begats power, and the principle of the separation of 
powers. Mr. Bollens certainly implies this. The reform group must be 
prepared to answer those people who sincerely object to the nanager plan 
because it violates what they conceive to be fundamental political values. 
The answers to these objections are well known to any student of the 
subject, but Mr. Bollens, according to his foreword, has written for the 
layman. 

Nor did the author see fit to emphasize the fact that some drastic 
adjustments in community power relationships are necessary before the 
local executive can become an effective instrument for policy develop- 
ment. Police or public-works empires supported by and responsive to a 
clique in the council must be disciplined. Short-range interests of business 
or other groups must be integrated with long-term needs of the whole 
community. Any reform group should anticipate the need for careful 
support of the new institution they have planted, during the period of 
conflict which is certain to result as these adjustments are being worked out. 

This work fulfills a real need for an understandable book for the 
laymen who take upon themselves the responsibility for local reform. 


University of Washington. Wituiam J. Gore. 


Confidentiality of Public Assistance Records. By MARGARET GREENFIELD. 
(Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administration, University of California. 
1953. Legislative Problems: No. 2. Pp. ii, 50. $1.25.) 


This study is one of a series prepared by the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of California primarily for use by members 
of the state legislature. 

The problem treated in the report under review is whether the 
state should open welfare disbursement records to public inspection. 
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Originally the federal government placed no restrictions upon this practice; 
however, widespread misuse of public assistance records in the 1938 elec- 
tions caused Congress, in 1939, to amend the Social Security Act so as to 
require the states to restrict the use or disclosure of information concerning 
public assistance recipients to purposes directly connected with the ad- 
ministration of the assistance program. Yielding to pressure from the states, 
Congress in 1951 again amended the Act, providing that the states shall 
not be deprived of social security funds because of state legislation au- 
thorizing public access to the records of public assistance disbursements. 
However, the states must prohibit the use of such information for com- 
mercial or political purposes. The states, consequently, have before them 
the question of whether public access to such records should be granted. 

This study should prove useful to the lawmakers in determining the 
proper answer. There is a brief history of how the question had arisen, 
and a summary of action taken by Congress and by such states as have 
acted. Major arguments on each side of the question are listed and 
analyzed. Publicassistance records from variousstates are examined statistically 
in search of evidence as to the effects of making them publicly available. The 
study suggests also that the objectives sought by opening these records 
to public inspection perhaps could be achieved through other means, such 
as stricter laws on family responsibility, improved administration of existing 
laws, and the use of citizen boards to review administrative actions. While 


definite recommendations are avoided in these legislative studies, it is not 
difficult to sense that the author feels that the stronger arguments are 
on the side of retaining the confidentialness of public assistance records. 


CHRISTIAN L. . 
Sacramento State College. L. LARSEN 


Civic Victories: The Story of an Unfinished Revolution. By Ricuarp S. 
CuiLps. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1952. Pp. xvii, 350. $3.50.) 


This is the story of an unfinished revolution — the reform movement 
in American politics, particularly municipal reform. The story for the last 
forty years is told by Richard S. Childs in a slightly autobiographical 
account detailing his early collegiate interest in politics, his fathering the 
short ballot idea and council manager form of government, plus heading 
up the National Municipal League. 

Mr. Childs’s formula for good government includes three rules: elective 
offices must be visible, not so numerous as to be passed over; the con- 
stituency must be wieldy, able to be easily canvassed by an independent; 
government must be well integrated, without excessive departments and 
agencies. In succeeding chapters the author analyzes progress as it has 
occurred in compliance with these rules. He discusses short ballots, small 
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councils, city managers, county managers, and state reorganization. His 
book contains a wide selection of factual materials covering topics such as 
the American Association of School Administrators and their ideas on 
school reorganization as well as Ypsilanti’s method of removing a city 
managet. An appendix details several struggles for political reform and a 
section of model charters. 


Los Angeles State College. Tuury ©. Wasnan. 


Occupational Licensing Legislation in the States. (Chicago: The Council 
of State Governments. 1952. Pp. 106. $3.00.) 


This volume, based on responses from 46 of the 48 states to a series 
of questionnaires and review of relevant legislation, embodies the results 
of a comprehensive study of the ubiquitous occupational licensing statute. 
It is an important addition to a literature which to date has approached 
the field for the most part on a piecemeal, i.e., state-by-state or functional 
basis. The study was wisely limited to licensing as an instrument for 
governing entrance into and continued practice of a profession or vocation, 
as distinguished from the broad areas of business and revenue licensing, the 
problems of which are quite different. 

In the 48 states today at least 75 occupations are being controlled 
to a greater or lesser degree under some 1200 occupational licensing 
statutes. These are administered by more than a thousand boards pos- 
sessing rule-making and quasi-judicial as well as administrative powers. 
The sharp upward trend in the amount of such legislation over a period 
of two generations raises the significant question of whether the interests 
being served are primarily public or private, or both in approximately equal 
measure. 

In addition to presenting a great amount of data in convenient tabular 
form, the study deals succinctly with three basic issues of public policy. 
One is that of licensing in its relationship to the public interest. Legally 
and legislatively speaking, the passage of an adequate licensing statute is 
a desirable exercise of the state’s police power for the protection of the 
general public, i.e., the consumer of services rendered. It is apparent from 
this study, however, that much licensing legislation now on the books may 
permit utilization of the “public welfare” as a facade for self-serving 
interest groups. Impetus for licensing comes primarily from the occupa- 
tional groups themselves in a desire to restrict entrance into and practice 
of a profession or trade to the competent and ethical practitioners. Ob- 
viously then, occupational licensing stems from a variety of motives often 
although not necessarily ambivalent. As to the question, to license or not 
to license, two general guides are set forth, the professional criterion and 
the welfare criterion. The latter is the more significant of the two but 
difficult of application in concrete cases. 
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The inevitable barriers raised against free choice of an individual in 
selecting his vocation constitute a second problem. Where standards are 
fairly well recognized, as in the professions, occupational licensing will go 
a long way toward eliminating frauds and charlatans, and may raise edu- 
cational standards and technical competence. In contrast, there is little 
agreement among the states as to minimum qualifications in a variety of 
vocational fields. If standards are too low, the public is not protected; if 
too high, a monopolistic situation may prevail. 

Two associated administrative problems are emphasized: first, the 
factors of independence and decentralization of licensing boards; and 
second, the preponderance and in most cases monopoly of representation 
on these regulatory boards held by the groups being regulated. In effect, 
states have delegated responsibility for control of important service oc- 
cupations to members of those occupations, and then have given them a 
considerable degree of independence of formal and effective controls. 

The law of occupational licensing and state organization for the 
administration of licensing statutes are dealt with comprehensively in this 
study. Unfortunately, enforcement is appraised only in summary form. 

State legislators and administrators, facing new demands for licensing 
statutes or problems of reorganization in the administrative structure for 
licensing, will find much of value in this study. A complete appendix 
presents data on statutes, occupations licensed, licensing boards, and other 
pertinent matters. 


San Diego State College. Rosert F. Witcox. 


Valley of Tomorrow: The TVA and Agriculture. By NorMAN I. WENGERT. 
(Knoxville: Bureau of Public Administration, University of Ten- 
nessee. 1952. Pp. xv, 151. $1.50.) 


This small volume is the first full-dress effort yet published to state 
and appraise the agricultural program of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
While it is the work of a former participant in that program, the author 
has managed a large measure of objectivity in looking back over the record. 
The study was not designed as a specific answer to the strictures on the 
agricultural activities of the TVA and its Agricultural Relations Division 
made by Philip Selznick in his TVA and the Grass Roots; nevertheless 
it offers numerous corrections to that analysis as well as some confirmations 
of particular facts and criticisms. Wengert is primarily concerned with 
making clear the whole social setting in which this special phase of the 
project was undertaken. Or, to use his Gaussian concept, it is “an ecological 
study of the administration of the TVA agricultural program.” 

The introductory chapter is an adaptation of the author’s discussion 
of TVA as a “Symbol and Reality” which appeared in the August, 1951, 
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issue of the Journal of Politics. He voices here (and later) his disappoint- 
ment at TVA’s failure to live up to its original charter as a unique regional- 
planning agency. But simultaneously he finds many exculpatory reasons 
for that failure. Here, in his clash with Selznick, he gives acceptance to the 
Lilienthal conceptions of “decentralization” and raises a number of basic 
issues of political and administrative theory warranting much more ex- 
tended analysis than he has given them, before acceptance. 

The substance of the volume furnishes new understanding as to the 
way in which the fertilizer functions led to or intertwined with the land- 
use and watershed management programs of the TVA; how the test 
demonstration farms activities were conceived and administered; the travail 
and partial failure of the regional co-ordinating task on the agricultural 
front; the special conflict situations that arose between TVA (together 
with the State Colleges) and the U.S. Department of Agriculture over 
the work of the Soil Conservation Service in the Valley area; and the 
impact of the TVA on national agricultural activities and interests. There 
is also a brief chapter devoted to the internal operations of TVA’s agri- 
cultural units and the dominating part played therein by Harcourt Morgan 
and his powerful friend and associate, J. C. McAmis. It is in this chapter 
that confirmatory evidence for many of Selznick’s astringent criticisms is 
related. The incidental affirmations in this chapter also raise many 
debatable conceptions concerning the nature and functioning of administra- 
tive decentralization. 

Although appraisal is secreted at many points throughout the study, 
a brief final chapter restates some of the unique contributions made by 
TVA, while regretfully lamenting a number of missed opportunities in 
administration and in better planning for agriculture and for rural living 
in the Valley. 


Reed College. CuarLes McKINLEY. 


Training for Specialized Mission Personnel. By Wattace S. SAYRE and 
CLARENCE E. THURBER. (Chicago: Public Administration Service. 
1952. Pp. xiii, 85. $1.00.) 


Several conclusions clearly emerge from this well-organized and 
seminal study: we have not yet fully grasped the import of operational 
missions for the conduct of our foreign policy; most of the programs 
involving the use of such missions reflect a low priority for training; many 
problems remain to be solved in defining and organizing training activities. 
The first of these points is highlighted by the fact that in just eight fields of 
specialization in economic and technical assistance, approximately thirty- 
five hundred highly specialized technicians are required at this time, in 
addition to the career foreign service and defense personnel. 
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The problems encountered are still almost identical with those faced 
by wartime agencies. The study briefly but adequately describes training 
for military government and UNRRA, the latter having been responsible 
for an international civil service staff of more than five thousand. Re- 
markably well informed about internal problems, the study emphasizes 
the fact that eight years and thirty billion dollars later the same problems 
are still with us. Four current training programs are analyzed in some 
detail: those of the Mutual Security Agency, of the Technical Co-opera- 
tion Administration, the Public Health Program, and the Overseas Infor- 
mation Program. 

The Point Four training is particularly interesting because it puts 
primary emphasis on intercultural and interpersonal relations, as developed 
by cultural anthropologists, in addition to regional information and lan- 
guages which figure in most other courses. Anybody familiar with past 
or present activities of specialized missions in foreign countries will agree 
that they have frequently abounded in expertise, but were woefully short 
on understanding of and sympathy for the folkways of the people they 
were to serve. Unfortunately, Point Four, like all other agencies, allows less 
than a month for training, and frequently persons are sent to the field with 
no organized training at all. The study concludes that two months 
probably is the practical minimum. In addition to training in the United 
States (either in Washington, D.C., or on the campus of a college or 
university), it recommends the establishment of pilot centers overseas, 
again perhaps in co-operation with universities and also with foreign 
governments. 

The book emphasizes one of the major weaknesses of overseas field 
work by pointing out that mission chiefs and other top personnel get the 
least training of all: usually a few unconnected briefing sessions at the 
headquarters of an agency. It proposes special executive training, and, when- 
ever possible, participation by the chief of mission in the training of his group. 
Unfortunately, the emergency character of many projects militates against 
any systematic approach, not only to training but to recruitment as well. 
This could, perchance, be remedied in this era of permanent emergency. 

The authors recommend the improvement of our specialized missions 
by the creation of a center of government-wide leadership. This could be 
accomplished either through establishment of a separate school within the 
State Department’s Foreign Service Institute, or by the Civil Service Com- 
mission with the assistance of an interdepartmental committee, or in co- 
operation with private bodies like universities, foundations, religious organi- 
zations, or business corporations, all of whom have somewhat similar needs. 

One thought conveyed by the study is that loyalty is not the only 
consideration that ought to dominate the appointment and preparation of 
those who go abroad to represent the United States. 


Reed College. FRANK Munk. 
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Primary Elections in the South: A Study in Uniparty Politics. By Cortez 
A. M. Ewinc. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1953. Pp. 
xii, 112. $2.75.) 


Academic study of the political activity of the South has been high- 
lighted in the last decade by V. O. Key’s significant Southern Politics. 
While this work had its minor faults of interpretation, Professor Key’s 
noteworthy contribution ranks in a class by itself. Alexander Heard’s 
A Two-Party South provided further insights into the southern political 
scene and guardedly predicted the possible development of a two-party 
system. Cortez A. M. Ewing, of the University of Oklahoma, now makes 
his contribution with his Primary Elections in the South. 

This compact little volume is based upon the extensive study of 
almost 4000 primary elections in eleven southern states between 1900 and 
1948. (Virginia was not covered.) The book covers nominations for both 
national and state offices and includes some 370 Republican primary races. 

Professor Ewing’s thesis is a simple one: that the uni-party system in 
the South discourages interest and active participation in politics. It is, to 
him, the “fundamental weakness of Southern democracy.” Unlike Pro- 
fessor Heard, however, Dr. Ewing does not believe that a two-party system 
will rise up in the foreseeable future to replace the present political organi- 
zation. 

Professor Ewing would be the first to agree that mere voter participa- 
tion is not necessarily indicative of a strong and virile democracy. It is 
significant, however, that southern states with high voting turnouts in the 
Democratic primaries are generally those where two strong factions have 
existed — e.g., the Talmadge and anti-Talmadge factions in Georgia and 
the Long and anti-Long factions in Louisiana. It is in those states, too, 
where turnover of state executive officials other than the governor most 
commonly occurs. In Florida, where there are no well-defined factions of 
the Democratic party, state executive officials other than the governor, 
have, for the most part, been returned to office year after year, usually 
without opposition. 

The multitudinous statistics of this book bear out, for the most part, 
the thesis which Professor Ewing presents. They demonstrate, too, the firm 
grip of the Democratic party in the last fifty years on the South. Isolated 
areas of Republicanism exist (Pinellas County, Florida, is a Republican 
stronghold), but not even the election of 1952 can transform the political 
traditions of half a century to “two-partyism.” 

The volume might have been livened up a bit by the use of varying 
types of charts rather than the single type of statistical table which was 
employed. Further, the dates of coverage of the study might have been 
more prominently indicated. 


re Ernest R. BarTLEY. 
University of Florida. 
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P. G. and E. of California. By CHarLtes M. CoLEMAN. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1952. Pp. x, 385. $4.50.) 


Depending upon the standard of measurement, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company of California is either the largest or second-largest 
private utility in the nation. Its centennial was the occasion for the pub- 
lication of this book. 

Historian Coleman tells the story of how 520 predecessor utilities were 
welded into a single great enterprise that today serves northern and central 
California. In a readable style the author weaves together the techno- 
logical, financial, and economic developments that brought this about; he 
emphasizes the roles of individuals. Reflecting the company-sponsorship 
of his project, Coleman holds that bigness has enabled the system to per- 
form its public services more efficiently, and in so doing the economic 
welfare of state and nation have been greatly advanced. 

Seldom does the author refer to the relationships between P.G. & E. 
and government. Thus, the over-all impression left with the reader is that 
the system developed quite apart from contacts with political processes. 
Here and there one finds statements on the use of convict labor, the 
embroilment of utilities with local politics, or the work of the state utilities 
commission; but these are matter-of-fact and sterile points in the tale. 
There is one chapter on the company’s opposition to government owner- 
ship, yet no mention of the tactics of combat. Two years ago, in a some- 


what more objective article in Fortune, it was said that “the strategy of 
P. G. & E. throughout the entire public-private fight has been in part 
to block, quibble if necessary, block again.” 


Vv . 3 # 
University of California, Los Angeles. Davip G. FARRELL? 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Western Political Science Association, which met on March 30 
and 31 on the campus of the University of Southern California, has elected 
the following officers: President, John M. Swarthout, Oregon State College; 
Vice-President, Herman H. Trachsel, University of Wyoming; Council 
members: Paul E. Hadley, University of Southern California; Egbert S. 
Wengert, University of Oregon; Curtis Martin, University of Colorado; and 
Totton J. Anderson, University of Southern California, ex officio. 

Those officers retaining their positions for another year include Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Allan R. Richards, University of New Mexico; Council 
members Thomas S. Barclay, Stanford University; Milton R. Merrill, Utah 
State Agricultural College; and Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington. 

In 1954 the Association will hold a joint meeting with the Pacific 
Northwest Political Science Association at Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

The Association amended its constitution to provide that the retiring 
president will serve in an ex officio capacity on the executive council for 
a one-year period, and adopted the following resolution by unanimous 
vote: 


“The Western Political Science Association requests that the Executive 
Council of the American Political Science Association carefully consider 
the following resolution which was adopted at the annual meeting of the 


western group on March 31, 1953 at Los Angeles. A canvass made prior 
to the meeting showed overwhelming support among western political 
scientists for this resolution: RESOLVED THAT THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION HOLD ITS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING IN 1956 AND EACH FIFTH YEAR THEREAFTER IN ONE OF 
THE WESTERN STATES.” 


An identical resolution was passed by the Pacific Northwest Political 


Science Association during its annual meeting held at the University of 
Washington, April 10 and 11. 


The newly elected officers of the Pacific Northwest Political Science 
Association are: President, Maure L. Goldschmidt, Reed College; Vice- 
President, Kline R. Swygard, Oregon State College; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jonathan R. Cunningham, Spokane County (Washington) Planning Com- 
mission. Executive Council members: Daniel O. Ogden, Jr., Washington 
State College; Boyd A. Martin, University of Idaho; Waldo Schumacher, 
University of Oregon. 


The annual meeting of the Northern California Political Science 
Association was held at Berkeley on April 10. Joseph P. Harris, University 
of California, Berkeley, was elected President of the Association. 
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The 1953 meeting of the City Managers’ Conference, held annually at 
the University of Colorado, was under the chairmanship of Leo C. Rieth- 
mayer, University of Colorado. 


A Conference on Citizenship Participation in Politics was held at 
Berkeley, California, on April 10 and 11, under the joint sponsorship of 
the University of California and the Citizenship Clearing House. The 
principal addresses were delivered by Thomas H. Reed, representing the 
Citizenship Clearing House, Dean E. McHenry, University of California 
at Los Angeles, and Robert A. Walker, Stanford University. 


The annual meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Social Science Associa- 
tion was held at Colorado College in Colorado Springs May 1 and 2,in con- 
junction with the meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Science. 
Papers in political science were given by R. W. McCulloch, Western State 
College (The Laboratory Method of Teaching Political Parties), Ralph M. 
Wade, University of Wyoming (Politics: An Evaluation), Clay P. Malick, 
University of Colorado (Private Action in the Public Interest), and Charles 
P. Beall, University of Wyoming (Community Administration: A Study 
in Pluralistic Administration). A general meeting on Asia included papers 
by Alfred Crofts, University of Denver (Has Japan Rendered the East 
Untenable by the Western Powers?), Carroll B. Malone, Colorado College 
(Problems of India), and Gilbert R. Dale, Adams State College (Philippine 
Independence). Leslie D. Zeleny, Colorado State College of Education, 
was elected President of the Association for the coming year. J. Douglas 
Mertz, Colorado College, will be Vice-President. The 1954 meeting will be 
held on April 30 and May 1 at the University of Wyoming. 


Minos Generales, Head of the Department of Political Science at San 
Diego State College, has been named the recipient of a Ford Foundation 
grant. He will spend the 1953-54 academic year in Europe studying 
European integration. 


H. Paul Castleberry will spend next year at the American University 
in Cairo lecturing in the field of international relations under a Fulbright 
grant. 


Stanford University: 


Martin B. Travis, now at Duke University, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor. He will offer courses in international law and 
relations. 


Cornelius N. Cotter, now at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor. He will teach and conduct research in the 
field of public administration. 
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John N. Hazard, Columbia University, will teach courses in 
Russian law and government in the Department of Political Science 
during the summer of 1953. 


R. Vance Presthus, Michigan State College, will teach in the summer 
session at San Diego State College. 


Gordon K. Lewis, formerly of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, will teach in the 1953 summer session at Michigan State College. 


Robert F. Wilcox, San Diego State College, will teach in the 1953 
summer session at Michigan State College. 


University of Oregon: 


Paul S. Dull has returned from his study in Japan. His work 
involved an investigation of some of the basic political forces presently 
at work in Japan. 


Charles P. Schleicher has again carried on a successful series 
of conferences in connection with the International Relations Leagues 
of the high schools of Oregon. Dr. Niharranjan Ray, Chairman of 
the Department of Art and Culture of the University of Calcutta, 
India, was the featured speaker. 


E. S. Wengert was recently elected to the Executive Board of the 
Inter-University Case Program. 


University of California (Berkeley): 


The Department of Political Science announces with great regret 
the untimely death of Dr. Lloyd H. Fisher, Professor of Political 
Science and Associate Director of the Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California (Berkeley). 


Harold Winkler has been reappointed Assistant Professor of 
Political Science beginning with the spring 1953 semester. 


Stefan Riesenfeld, Professor of Law, is serving as Lecturer in 
Political Science during the spring 1953 term, to offer graduate work in 
the international law field vacated by the retirement of Hans Kelsen. 


Richard Park, recently appointed Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, has arrived from New Delhi, India, to take up his teaching 
duties. 


Walter Becker, Free University of Berlin and Visiting Professor of 
Law at Columbia University under Ford Foundation auspices, lectured 
on judicial review in West Germany and on related topics. 
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The Bureau of International Relations of the Department of 
Political Science, has announced, as of January 1, 1953, the publication 
and distribution of the Proceedings of the International Conference 
on Agricultural and Cooperative Credit (in English, with French and 
Spanish translations pending) to members of the conference and to 
principal university libraries throughout the country and abroad. 


University of California at Los Angeles: 


David T. Cattell’s rank has been changed from that of Lecturer 
to Instructor. Mr. Cattell is devoting part time to research for the 
Institute of Slavic Studies, University of California. Mrs. (Nancy) 
Cattell was recently awarded a fellowship by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women for study in the Netherlands during the 
summer, 1953. 


Winston W. Crouch has been named President of the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission. He has served on the 
Commission since 1949, 


An article on Argentina by Russell H. Fitzgibbon (Yale Review, 
Fall, 1952) was selected as one of the ten best articles of the month 
by the American Library Association. 


Dean E. McHenry delivered the luncheon address on “Professors 
and Politics” at a conference on citizen participation in politics held 
at International House, Berkeley, California, on April 11, 1953. The 
conference was sponsored by the Citizenship Clearing House. 


Charles R. Nixon recently conducted an experimental discussion 
program on “Human Freedoms” for the Fund for Adult Education 
of the Ford Foundation. 


H. Arthur Steiner attended the annual meeting of the Far Eastern 
Association at Cleveland, Ohio, on March 31-April 2, 1953. In 
addition to his paper on “The United States and the Two Chinas,” 
Mr. Steiner served as chairman of a panel on “The Role of Marxism- 
Leninism in the Far East.” 


The library of the John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes 
Foundation was donated to the University of California at Los 
Angeles. The library is administered by the Bureau of Governmental 
Research. In addition to the Franklin Hichborn collection of materials 
on California legislation and politics, the collection includes papers 
on direct legislation, state and local planning and municipal govern- 
ment in California. 
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J. William Robinson, Whittier College, will be on sabbatical leave 
for the school year, 1953-54. 


Richard Frost Reath, Occidental College, has been appointed a Ford 
Foundation Fellow for 1953-54. 


Gerald I. Jordan, Claremont Men’s College, has returned from Hol- 
land where he studied the operation of the judiciary during wartime 
occupation. 


LeRoy Clyde Hardy, formerly a Lecturer at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara, has been appointed an Instructor at Long Beach 
State College. 


Floyd O. Flom, Whittier College, has been appointed an Assistant 
Professor at Long Beach State College where he will direct the Public 
Administration program including the new State and Local Government 
internships. 


Henry A. Turner, who has been on leave on a Ford Foundation grant, 
is now working in the Legislative Reference Office of the Bureau of the 
Budget. He will return to Santa Barbara in September, 1953. 


In her capacity as President of the New Mexico Recreation Association, 
Dorothy I. Cline, University of New Mexico, has recently been appointed 
a member of the newly created Advisory Board to the New Mexico Land 
Commissioner’s Office. Miss Cline has also been appointed to serve as 
state correspondent for Public Management, and for the Municipal Year- 


book. 
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